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per pair: In Black, White, Hosiery and Underwear at exceptional prices. 
Cream, Biscuit, Tan, and all FANS.—Ladies’ and Children’s Gauze, Lace, and Feather 
Light Shades. Fans at exceptional prices, 


P.0.0.’s to be made payable Detailed Price List (Illustrated) Post Free, 
to§. A. WORSKETT, West End Branch—83, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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FOR OLD FLOORS. 
(HOWARD'S PATENT.) 


Being Machine-Made, is the mo: most Perfect and 
Cheapest; Lasting as long as the the Building. 





HOWARD & SONS, | 
25, 26, & 27, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ 
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with, FULL CATALOCUE POST FREE. 
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“A VOUS MONSIEUR.” 
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ANNED by the Normandy sun is Colombe 
—a blonde with rich red cheeks and brown 
eyes. Not yet eighteen, she is slim and 
quaintly angular. 

Should you ask her if she liked to take life easily 

she would laugh at you, blushing adorably. In her 

sweet stupidity she would not understand you. Dolce 

Jar niente is not in her vocabulary. “‘The best thing in the world,” she will tell 

you, “is to have work to do, that one may always be sure of bread.” 

“The don Dieu has been good to me,” she says: “I have had much work and 
have seldom gone hungry.” 

She blushes again, smoothing down her apron with her brown hands, bridling with 
the consciousness that she is popular with the Powers above, a favoured child of fortune. 

In the straw-thatched hut where Colombe lives the hours they keep follow those 
of the sun. Faggois, dried grass and colza-roots are scarce. Real fuel, such as, 
coal, charcoal or hard-wood, is attained but seldom in a lifetime. So in the evenings 
the monstrous chimneyplace is ever black and cold. As for candles—why, the thin 
tallow ones with the big wicks cost a halfpenny each. It is only the rich who can 
afford to burn away money like that for the mere pleasure of seeing a light. Thus all 
her life Colombe has risen and retired with the birds, the chickens, and the sun. 

Now, this dark, raw morning, the first morning of the month of May, Colombe 
has promised herself to be the first awake in the village. But she is disappointed. It 
is Jules, the young fisherman, who gives the vevez//e. At half-past three the tide is 
right for gathering mussels. You can hear his heavy boots far away, ringing on 
the stones in the still morning. Decrepit vibrations from the old belfry mark the 
half-hour as he passes by the hut where Colombe sleeps. 

There will be a procession at four o’clock ; at five a mass in the ruined chapel 
a mile down the valley. The occasion is too good a one for Jules to lose. He 
wakes the village with his three famous imitations—the cracking of a whip, the 
blowing of a horn, the crowing of a cock. The last is echoed far and near. 

“No more sleep,” says Colombe’s mother, sitting up in bed. “ What a crowing ! 
That scamp Jules has started all the cocks in the village.” 

“ B’sour, ’tite maman /” replies Colombe, feeling around in the dark for her clothes. 
“* Wasn’t he lucky to have the fun of awakening the village ?” 

Soon Colombe and her mother stumble through the blackish-grey street into the 
old church, where, before the Virgin’s altar lit by two small candles, the good curé 
is kneeling. In the dark body of the church resounds a furious clatter of hurried 
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sabots. The people, a sombre mass of something without form, are to be felt rather 
than seen. Here, in one spot, the first faint light strikes a pale glimmer from the 
stiff-starched white cap of an old woman. 

As the four-o’clock bell wheezes from the steeple, the beadle, throwing open the 
church doors, stands silhouetted against the grey, in black sugarloaf hat and long 
black mantle—the image of a comic-opera magician. While the procession is forming, 
he solemnly rings the dinner-bells he holds in either hand. 

Within an irregular hollow square, formed by the men of the village, walks, robed 
in white, a bareheaded old man bearing a tall silver crucifix. Colombe knows him. 
He is her good friend the radish-merchant, a popular vendor and a pious man. 
After him comes the choir of men and boys, bareheaded, in white blouses. Next, 
in white surplice, the good curé attended by the altar-boys. Stringing far behind in 
single file on either side of the road follow the girls and women. The beadle ever 
leads the way, ringing his bells. 

“You see,” Colombe’s mother explains, talking over her shoulder to her daughter, 
“ the evil results of chattering. ‘The last pilgrimage you all talked and gossiped. Now 
the good curé has to put you along either side of the path like onions on a string.” 

Ringing, chanting, clattering, telling their beads, reading their prayers and chanting 
again, the procession drifts through the dark-grey street, passes across the highway, 
dips down into the veiled splendour of the gold and green valley of colza and barley, 
moving toward the lonely chapel as yet invisible among the distant trees. 

While the pilgrimage is going on and the good curé saying mass, two remain in 
the hut Colombe calls home: baby Lilice, five months old; crippled Madeleine, aged 
eleven. 

As for the father, it is the old story. He went out to fish one day last winter. 
A storm came up: two days later the waves bore to shore an empty boat—his widow’s 
sole inheritance. He has no grave. On the anniversary of his death they decorate 
the village Calvaire. 

By the time mass is said it is light in the two rooms of the hut on the hillside. 
The rising sun illuminates the green moss growing thick on the steep brown slant 
of the straw-thatched roof. In the unenclosed garden lying before the front and 
only door a pink apple tree and a purple lilac bush are fragrantly blooming. The 
chickens and the grey cat are wandering about. Around the corner of the hut 
comes the bristling black head of a neighbour’s noisy little boy; he has a half- 
penny’s-worth of milk for Lilice in the bottom of a blue-and-white bowl. 

Madeleine, hopping about with her crutch, has managed to dress herself. She 
is habited, like her mother and Colombe, in a black woollen jacket, grey homespun 
skirt and heavy blue homespun apron. She has put on her neatly patched stockings 
of grey wool, her black flannel slippers, and, further protection againt the cold 
earthen floor, her noisy wooden sadots painted black. It is time to amuse the 
baby, who is kicking her toes out of her chocolate-coloured mazl/ot, like a fat 
Christmas doll bursting through brown paper. 

Clatter up the garden come the sadots of the white-capped mother. Here. is 
Colombe--the sun on her yellow hair. Quick! Colombe is up the ladder outside 
the house, popping through a hole in the roof, whence she throws down just 
enough faggots and heather to grill three small dried herrings and warm the milk. 
Soon in the centre of the vast fireplace the fire makes a great to-do with its 
small sparkle. 

The mother is busy arranging her loom. There all day long she will sit in the 
dust of the cotton threads, ceaselessly working both feet and both hands, weaving 
blue cotton stuff for fivepence a day. “Alas!” she often sighs: “ would the old 
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“On the anniversary of his death they decorate the village ‘Calvaire.”’ 

days were back, when a weaver could earn a franc a day, and the money went 
farther too!” 

Now Colombe is at the old well, where her slim arms manage somehow to turn the 
heavy crank until enough water has been hoisted to fill the pails for the daily supply. 

“Such a good breakfast!” shouts Madeleine, as the mother serves to each the 
luxury of a herring with her piece of bread. 

“To be sure,” replied Colombe: “we are lucky.” 
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“Now Colombe is at the old well.” 





“ Mon Dieu! Think of the rich, who have café au /ait every morning, and 
herring as well if they like, or maybe onion soup!” 

“Ah! but think of our many friends who have only bread, and sometimes 
sapristi nothing.” 

Thus chattering, up and down the path and around the lilac bush walk the 
sisters while enjoying the famous repast. Within, the hens hunt quietly over the 
hills and hollows of the sanded earthen floor for stray crumbs from the mother’s 
portion ; while Lilice, now a neat brown bundle surmounted by a white skull-cap, 
gurgles the milk in her bottle and waves her fists at the unattainable chickens. 

It is after six o’clock; the morning is awake. In the tall tufted trees the birds 
are singing, not with the sweet, full throated warble of England, but with the giddy 
chirp of France. Along the roads and hillside paths go clattering the watercress 
gatherers, the house builders, the stone gatherers, the mill hands,—all shouting noisy 
jokes and scattering bread-crumbs from the crusts they are still munching. The 
cows have been milked; children are taking them, with much unnecessary noise 
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and excitement, to sunny upland pastures, where each good beast will spend the 
day in browsing a neat circle around the stake to which she is tethered. 

“ Pourvu que la mer ne soit pas méchante,” says Colombe, as she kisses all the 
family, and hurries away to work. 

Pourvu que la mer ne soit pas méchante—provided the sea is not wicked—she will 
have work. Her heart gives a little jump. She swallows her last mouthful of 
bread and herring with a slight thrill of fear. If the sea should be wicked it 
will be dry bread alone to-morrow. : 

Down the hill, along the road, through the winding village street; on every 
side quaint thatched roofs, the perfume of a wealth of lilac bloom, the beauty of 
the richly blooming Normandy apple trees, and a gay “ Bon jour, Colombe!” from 
every soul she passes. 

It is beautiful, too, down by the ocean. A palpitating, opalescent morning. 
Tall cliffs, narrow beach, distant headlands, tranquil sea,—all bathed in a soft, 
warm, gray-green atmosphere. Luminous spaces of greenish turquoise in the grey 
sky, rippling bands of turquoise across: the grey sea, patches of emerald grass 
on the weather-worn cliffs, on the narrow shore piles and reaches of wave-rounded, 
pearl-grey stones. 

At the base of a great cliff are women in dull garments working among the rocks, 
insignificant accessories of the scene. 

Pourvu que la mer ne soit pas méchante. When the sea is not wicked she contributes 
daily a number of flint stones. Strewn along the beach, they form the harvest of the 
stone-gatherer. When the sea is wicked, when out of her vast and cruel caprice 
she withholds this scanty contribution to the living-wage, it is fast day in many a 
humble home. 

To see these women, with their shabby baskets, their faded garments, their slipping, 
straining, stumbling action under their loads of stones, is to see bits of lead-coloured 
life “ crawling ’twixt earth and heaven” in a pitiful struggle for existence. The great 
strong cliff, serenely dignified, frowns down upon their puny efforts. The pompous, 
shimmering sea, placidly rolling up and down over its vast reserve of treasure, 
mocks their absurd poverty. 

Yet there still exists an inextinguishable something called human interest. Your 
heart turns from the majestic beauties of wave and cliff to the sad-coloured women 
who wear away their lives between them. 

Steadiest, most doggedly persistent, are a dozen withered, weather-beaten grand- 
dames—white-capped old women between sixty and eighty. There is more or less 
irregularity among the others, but each grandmother toils with the steady movement 
of a pendulum. For these venerable souls no ingle-nook, no cushioned chair. Stern 
and seared as Michael Angelo’s Fates, they meet a hard lot with stoic acceptance. 

There is one who has chosen a space apart. She works as if in a dream, seeming 
oblivious of even her baby grandchild, who scrambles along holding to the old one’s 
scanty skirts, or reposes like a cherub on a bed of bare stones. Neatest of all the 
women are these old ones, with their snowy caps, short skirts, and stout black-blue 
aprons. They are sturdy survivals of a race of peasantry that was once a tower of 
strength to France. 

Less robust are the middle-aged, their heads tied up in scrappy shawls; not so 
pleasing in that premature toothlessness peculiar to the sea-coast. 

“ Ohé, Victoire /” shouts one to another in a hard, hoarse voice that holds its own 
between the rattle of the rocks and the splashing of the sea. 

“Speak, Albertine,” comes the reply. 

“Did you hear about that old Prussian of an overseer?” 
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“What about the little monster?” 

“What do you suppose? ‘The viewx grédin got after Lucie-Marie.” 

“The Devil carry him off! Perhaps he has spies in the clouds, eh?” 

“Yes, and a second pair of eyes inside of his big nose. He said the stones in 
her pile were mixed ; said they were not all flint.” 

“ Jésu Marie! when one has a good thing it is so hard to keep it! Will she 
lose her employment? What will become of her?” 

“No, not so bad as that; but bad enough.” 

“What, then?” 

“He mace her spread out all the stones she had gathered. She had to pick 
out those which were not flint and add enough of good ones to make the measure.” 

“ He’s particular about his precious stones.” 

“T believe you. Worse yet: instead of fifteen sous he only gave her twelve sous 
for her day’s labour.” 

“May the saints give him stones to eat.” 

“Ah! but listen: Lucie-Marie’s boy caught a big lobster, and sold it for two 
francs and a half to the rich folks who are going to give the baptismal feast.” 

“Good. That makes Lucie-Marie independent for once. Oho, I should like 
to catch enough big lobsters to make a nice bed for the overseer to lie upon!” 

A scrambling, laughing, chattering crew are the young girls. Nearly all go 
bareheaded in any weather. Some are stunted, others slim and graceful ; all have 
the charm of youth and some the crown of beauty. 

Here comes a slender one, with soft brown eyes. And such hair—golden hair, 
twisted in a Grecian knot. About her head the wind has blown loose a transparent 
halo of natural curls. It is hair of a wonderful colour—the colour some women 
dye for, and never achieve. 

Goldilocks’ big Normandy sadots are slipping on the loose rocks. Under the 
weight of the heavy basket on her shoulder her supple figure trembles. But her 
face gives no sign. Her eyes are dreamy and absent as she mechanically empties 
her basket-load on a pyramid of similar stones. 

“Colombe !” calls a short black-haired gipsy, pointing a finger at something. 

Colombe, the blonde one, turns. The gipsy is pointing at a brown peasant- 
farmer who has been trying to attract Colombe’s attention. He wants to ask 
questions. Having brought his wife to the village to buy the white veil, gloves and 
slippers for their little girl’s first communion, he has walked down to the sea, perhaps 
for the first time for years. 

In dark-blue blouse he stands there, squirming in his sadots, gravely twisting his 
faded Jéret in his hands. 

“ What is all that for?” he asks, in richest peasant fafo?s. 

“ Pour [ Angleterre,” she replies. 

“ And what to do ?” he insists. 

* Pour en faire de la belle porcelaine.” Swinging her empty basket to her 
shoulder, sliding down the bank, she points with a broad gesture across the water: 
“ Pour [ Angleterre.” 

Colombe is one of the women who risk life and health, day in and day out, 
gathering stones which are sent to England to make the porcelain out of which 
other women drink tea. 

She works as many daylight hours as wave and tide permit. She is paid by 
quantity—fifteenpence per cubic metre. Barring accidents, she will be able, as long 
as her slender arms and wiry young back can stand the strain, to do her half a 
cubic metre a day with any of them, gaining a wage of sevenpence-halfpenny. 














“Her eyes are dreamy and absent.” 
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“Perhaps I have not the air of it, 
but I am a strong one,” she says gaily. 
“Danger? Ofcourse. There is danger 
everywhere. Big Suzanne was caught by 
a wave the day of the last heavy frost : 
it went to her chest, and crac/ all was 
over in no time. Marguerite fell, and 
her basket of stones went, doum, on her 
arm. The old doctor—angels pray for 
him: he died this week himself — was 
kind. We have all helped her, and next year, maybe, she will work again. As for 
the cliff, a bit of it falls now and then in the winter-time, but not often. Thanks 
to the protecting Virgin, there are few accidents.” 

The basket Colombe uses, braced inside with iron bands, is heavy when empty. 
When filled it weighs from four to five stone. Sometimes she uses a long basket 
strapped to her back, sometimes a round one carried on her shoulder. Down by the 
water’s edge, where there are miles of stones apparently all alike, she will patiently 
select a number of the right sort. Kneeling, she throws them one by one over her 
shoulder into her basket; a blow from one might break her collar-bone, but she 
manages with the dexterity of an equilibrist to clear the shoulder every time. When 
she uses the round basket she places it while being filled upon a rude wooden stand. 
She can slide the load, when ready, from the stand to her shoulder; to lift it from 
the ground would be impossible. At regular intervals under the cliff, beyond the 
reach of the tide, each arranges the result of her day’s labour ready to be inspected 
and measured by the overseer. 

The workers have a famous picnic when noon finds them by the shore. Each 
takes from her Normandy pocket a chunk of bread and a little bottle of cider and 
water. With a gaiety worthy of turtle and champagne they partake of this feast ; then 
fall to knitting, or sleep on the stones in the sun, until it is time to resume work. 

On this first morning of the month of May the best working hours are from 
half-past six to ten in the morning. After ten Colombe has no time to linger by 
the shore. At home there is a handful of clothes to be taken down to the river. 
She washes them, kneeling by the stream, beating the garments with pieces of wood. 
Then there are the reels to wind for her mother to use in weaving. Fortunately 
baby Lilice has a talent for sleeping like an angel to the deafening rattle of the 
loom. At noon Colombe has the déjeuner to prepare—a big bowl of leek soup, 
made without meat, thickened with potatoes. 

Soon she is on her way to the afternoon’s work. As she comes near the old 
church childish voices call, “‘ Colombe, Colombe! le baptime!” ‘There isa rich baptism 








“She throws them one by one over her shoulder.” 
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going on, and she had forgotten it. She is only a child after all. Ina minute she 
is, with the fifty other bareheaded young ones, hanging around the church door. 

Within the church a solemn ceremony, punctuated by the thin wailing of a tiny 
infant swathed in rich lace. Without, fifty pairs of sado¢s are stamping on the cobbles, 
marking time to fifty voices shouting in shrill unison: “ Les dra-gées, les dra-gées, les, 
les, les dra-gées” (the sugared almonds). 

Nurse, infant, three well-dressed men and an equal number of fashionably attired 
women emerge from the church. ‘They are invaded, overwhelmed. The children 
swarm upon them. ‘Their only way out is to divert the crowd at intervals by 
throwing handfuls of sugared almonds as far away as possible. 

“Les dra-gées! les dra-gies!” Colombe’s voice sounds with the rest. In the 
wild scuffle her yellow hair is lost to view, then reappears. 

Up in the air to catch them, down in the cobbles to find them, go the children 
—leaping, rolling, laughing, crying, fighting. 

“*What luck, Colombe?” pants the black-eyed Alphonsine, as they rattle along 
breathlessly down to the beach. 

“Three. And you?” 

“None: you are the lucky one.” 

“A fib. I saw you give one to old Léopold’s humpbacked Jean.” 

“What is one? He was crying; he couldn’t fight for it.” 

“ Voyons. One for you, one for me, one in my pocket for Madeleine.” 

“And Jules? Colombe was going to give one to Jules, I know.” 

“Guard your mouth. Do you suppose I would make the effect of caring for 
the big monster ?” 

“Monster! That is well said. What a farce! When will the wedding be, 
Colombe? Your friend Alphonsine would dance at your wedding. Afterwards— 
who knows? The world is not yet done with baptisms. Figure to yourself 
Alphonsine a godmother, throwing “4s dra-gées, les dra-gées.” 

“Save thyself.” 

Bits of rocks fly as Alphonsine rushes down the beach, Colombe, her brown 
eyes blazing, in hot pursuit. ‘They are wrestling at the water’s edge, when, fouf/ 
an incoming wave bestows a sudden douche, extinguishing wrath, sending the girls 
and all the stone-gatherers into roars of laughter. 

Over the tumult the big voice of Victoire: “ O/a fa! another baptism: get your 
baskets, my children, and we'll all pick up dra-gées.” 

The work is harder in the afternoon. Sometimes it is close and hot under the 
cliff; again, a cold cutting wind blows in from sea. Colombe, like the others, neither 
considers nor indulges herself—only too glad to work when there is wark to do. 

Only—it is good for tired backs and quivering arms when the end of the day’s 
work approaches. Most of the faces are weary—-but not Colombe’s. Her full lips 
look a richer red, a livelier crimson suffuses her sunburnt cheeks, there is a more 
liquid sweetness in her soft brown eyes. 

“Aha!” says big Albertine: “look at Colombe. One may see that the hour 
approaches.” y 

Up the coast, well off the shore, is a dark spot of something clumsily bobbing. 
Slowly nearer it comes—a tub of a fishing-boat rowed by the strong arms of young 
Jules. Ina little while there is a black spot on the beach: a friend has come down 
to help him. ‘Together in the distance they pull and push until the craft is. brought to 
shore. Colombe knows what it all means: she knows they are emptying the catch 
into a tall wooden box, which Jules will carry, slung over his shoulder by a rope, 
up to the village ; she knows they are putting away the oars and the nets, making all 
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“It will be jolly in the Café.” 


tight and safe forthe night. She sees 
Jules ready to start for the village, 
with a big net in his hand. 
“The meshes are broken; he 
will have to mend it to-night,” she 
says to herself. 
Then — human nature can stand it no ’ 
longer. He pauses: he must be waiting for a sign. 
Off with her blue-checked apron. She holds it up, like 
a flag, to the breeze. He waves his net. The wind brings 
down a dim, far cry: “ Ohé, Colombe!” Quicker go the 
stones into the basket; lighter is the load. 
Soon the irrepressible Alphonsine cries, “Colombe, make thyself beautiful: he comes.” 
It is Jules. He has taken his fish to market and has come to meet Colombe. 
In a canvas suit, once grey, but now bleached by the sea, with a faded blue déret 
covering his short black hair, he clatters over the stones in hobnailed, wooden-soled 
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shoes. His good-looking boyish face wears a broad, sunburnt grin. He has levied 
a tax upon the garden of some uninhabited house, and bears in his hand a rich 
bunch of purple lilac for Colombe. 

Together they walk home, lingering long on the bridge by the old mill. It is 
the mating season. The birds know it; and so do they. Happy and contented in 
each other, there they pause; while the light of the day, the sweetness of the spring, 
the joyous buoyancy of their youthful love, all are flitting from them as rapidly 
as the water is rippling past the mossy wheel of the mill. 

The day after to-morrow is the feast of the Ascension. The sea may do as it 
likes, there will be no work for Colombe. It is a great fé/e-day. 

The church will be beautiful and fragrant with pots of azaleas, pansies, gilly- 
flowers, with great bouquets and even bushes of white and purple lilac. All the 
people will wear their bravest finery. Colombe will put on the white lace Normandy 
cap her mother wore when young; around her meagre little shoulders she will drape 
the fichu of figured cotton that belonged to her grandmother. 

After mass Jules will visit Colombe’s mother to ask the good soul for the hand 
of her eldest daughter. And in the evening Jules will celebrate: he will invite 
the mother, Colombe, and the f/ancée’s dearest friend, the gipsy-faced Alphonsine. 
They will go to Mére Emélie’s humble café, where the lamp suspended from the 
ceiling is always lit on féte-days. There will be a fire on the hearth, and Jules 
can have a pot in which to boil the lobsters he rose before daylight to catch. In 
the inner room, by the light of a halfpenny candle, Mére Emélie and Colombe’s 
mother will bob their white caps, gossiping over the great event of the engagement. 
And Mére Emélie will be making up pats of butter for the funeral feast of the good 
old doctor, who, three days ago, failed to cure himself for the last time. 

What with the jug of cider, the big loaf of bread, the boiled lobsters, it will be 
jolly in the café. There will be young love to flavour and lilac-blooms to beautify 
the feast. They will all be as merry as crickets until the ringing of the curfew bell 
at nine o’clock sounds the warning—“ lights out in all cafés.” 

By the time the lilacs bloom again these two children will have committed the 
unpardonable folly of having yielded to feelings such as only the well-to-do have a 
right to entertain. 

They will begin life on an income at the mercy of the waves. 

Pourvu que la mer ne soit pas méchante. 


MINNIE BUCHANAN GOODMAN. 

















Tasmania in England—and I suspect that there are many Englishmen 
who have a very vague idea even of its geographical position—there can 
be very few, I think, who have not tasted, or at least heard of its apples. 

But it must not be thought that these apples come from all parts of Tasmania. 
Just as in England there is one county in particular—the county of Kent—which is 
par excellence the fruit and orchard garden of England, so in ‘Tasmania there is one 
district in particular—the Huon district—-whose orchards, cleared by persevering toil 
from the heart of the virgin forest, supply in yearly increasing quantities the apples 
which, more perhaps than anything else, serve to bridge the distance of time and 
space that separates the colony from the mother-country. 

So if my readers will come with me, we will make a pilgrimage through “ Apple 
Land” together—a pilgrimage which will involve neither time, trouble, nor expense, 
and one well worth making, since our road will take us over mountain pass, and 
along the banks of Huon’s sunny waters through some of the fairest scenery that 
an Englishman, go he where he will, can gaze on within the limits of those dominions 
on which, as, here at least, we are proud to remember, the sun can never set. 

Where, then, does “ Apple Land” lie? The shipping-centre of the system, so to 
speak, is Hobart, the capital of the country, which is situated at the head of a 
triangle, whose two sides are formed by Tasman’s Peninsula and Bruni Island, 
which latter lies right along the coast of the mainland for thirty or forty miles, 
affording with its mountain-ranges an admirable break-wind to the more boisterous 
sea-breezes. Some miles inland, and on a rough parallel with Bruni and the channel 
formed by it, runs the Huon river; and it is on the banks of the Huon, and in the 
district inclosed by it and the channel, that we shall find the orchard-slopes of 
“ Apple Land.” 

* Illustrated by photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. J. Beattie, photographer, 
Wellington Bridge, Hobart. 


\ N YHO has not heard of Tasmanian apples? However little may be known of 
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From Hobart, then, we must start if we wish to see the great orchard district, 
and there are two courses open to us,—either to take the Huon steamer and run 
down the channel, and turning round at the Huon’s mouth go up to the heart of 
“Apple Land” by water, or to charter seats on the daily coach which runs from Hobart 
to Geeveston, after which we can continue our journey by mail-cart to Port Esperance. 
The former is a delightful trip if one has plenty of time, as it is taken in smooth 
water all the way, and through fine hill and mountain scenery ; but as we shall only 
get a distant view of the orchards, even on the Huon, we will elect rather to go 
by coach. 

Hobart itself, if we were not anxious to get at once into the hea:t of “Apple 
Land,” is a delightful place in which to spend several days ; and, moreover, numerous 





Hobart from the Bay. 


charming excursions can be made from it in all directions. However, we get more 
than a passing glimpse of the city as we climb slowly up the lower slopes of Mount 
Wellington. Beneath us, the broad estuary of the Derwent sparkles in the summer 
light, which floods the streets of the city at our feet and makes the bright suburbs 
on the other side of the water still more bright and gay; while far to the left the 
bold headlands of ‘Tasman’s Peninsula rise up on the horizon out of the summer sea. 
And now, as we come to the outskirts of the city, we get the first glimpses of 
“ Apple Land.” More than one well-kept orchard clothes the sides of Mount 
Wellington, up which we are still slowly winding. But this peep at “Apple Land” is 
for the present all that is vouchsafed to us, and for the next two or three hours our 
road goes winding round the mountain’s side, now ascending and now descending, 
through scenery of unrivalled magnificence, through a vast forest of mighty gum-trees, 
VoL. V.—No. 22. 14 
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with an occasional clearing by the roadside, where some hardy settler has chosen 
to place his homestead, and with more than an occasional glimpse of the Derwent 
and sea. But perhaps the most striking feature, to one fresh from the mother- 
country, are the giant tree-ferns, which abound on every side, especially wherever 
a rivulet or gully winds down the mountain’s rugged side. 

But even tree-ferns become wearisome at last, especially when our quest is not 
ferns, but apples; and it is with feelings of unmingled delight that we hail the sight 
of two or three orchards bearing evident marks of recent plantation, as the horses 
trot down the slopes of a hill with signs of clearing all around. A minute or two 
more, and ve catch the first glimpse of a bridge spanning a river, and now for the 
first time we behold the waters dear to the heart of every Tasmanian orchardist, the 





A group of Tree Ferns. 


waters of the Huon. Here is the viilage or township of Huonville (formerly known 
as Victoria, but the name has been changed lest the place should be confounded 
with the neighbouring colony of Victoria); and here at last we are fairly in “ Apple 
Land.” “Apples, apples everywhere,” but, strange to say, not a drop of cider to 
drink. Down to the very margin of the river spread the orchards, planted with 
wonderful accuracy, and bearing manifest signs of careful culture at all times of the 
year, and especially when in the autumn they are laden with fruit. On either side 
of the river rise lofty hills and mountains, partly cleared, and covered with luxuriant 
orchards, above which tower the lofty giants of the Tasmanian forest. The river 
here is wonderfully beautiful, bearing, if any comparison can be made between things 
so distinct as English and Tasmanian scenery, some resemblance to the Thames 
between Bray and Surley Hall. The trees and foliage are of course utterly different, 
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but there is a sense of glorious and yet peaceful repose which does, I think, naturally 
suggest the comparison to one who has seen both. From this spot to where it enters 
the sea, a distance of some thirty miles, orchards line the river on either side—though 
far more thickly on the right bank than on the left, as it is on this side that settlement 
has been chiefly made hitherto. It must not, however, be thought that there are 
orchards all the way. Much of the land is still in its primitive condition, and 
most of the orchards are to be found in the neighbourhood of Huonville, Franklin, 
Geeveston, Port Esperance, and Port Cygnet (on the left bank of the river, in a 
bay near its mouth). But here and there, all along the road to the sea, wherever 
a settler has placed his homestead, there too will you find an orchard, cultivated 
with the same attention and care as in the larger centres of “Apple Land.” 








Huonville. 


Of the Huon river we shall see much as our journey proceeds, for the road passes 
close along its banks and shores ; and as we get nearer the sea it will assume more 
and more the appearance and proportions of a mighty lake, and every step will lead us 
on to scenes of fresh beauty. But, though I have never been up towards its source 
from Huonville, I am told that the river is there, if possible, even more beautiful, 
passing as it does through rugged gorges, amidst all the wildness and profusion of 
Tasmanian bush scenery, untouched by the hand of mar. In that direction settlement 
has as yet hardly made any progress ; though, no doubt, as population increases the 
land will be taken up and the river explored to its very source. Though every year 
sees more land won from nature and brought into the use and sérvice of man, it 
must not be thought that the task awaiting the intending settler is by any means 
an easy one. The land itself, indeed, is, generally speaking, extremely fertile, though 
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“patchy”; but the better the land the heavier the timber that it grows, and it 
requires years of persevering toil to convert these magnificent forests into land 
that will take the plough—a process which is, however, absolutely necessary to get 
the full benefit of its fertility. This is practically never attempted at first, the general 
process being to fell and burn the small scrub and leave the larger trees standing, 
and in the seed-bed formed by “ burning off” to sow English grass seeds. Thus 
gradually and almost imperceptibly the virgin forest is subdued and brought under 
cultivation. 

But the coach is now ready to start again, so we climb up into our seats, and, 
crossing over the river by the bridge, continue our journey on the right bank, keeping, 
for the most part close to the river. On all sides are orchards—some that have 





Franklin. 


long been prolific, some but lately reclaimed from the forest that clothes the sloping 
hillside. And now a drive of a few miles brings us to Franklin, a long straggling 
township, built, so to speak, on apples, and proud to bear the name of the great 
Arctic explorer, who was at one time Governor of the colony of Tasmania in the 
old penal days. 
** Not here: the white North has thy bones ; and thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Towards no earthly pole.” 


A statue, with a pedestal bearing the inscription of Tennyson’s beautiful lines, would 
be here a fitting tribute to the man who did so much for the colony during his 
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governorship. To the convicts especially he was a real friend in need, sympathising 
with their unhappy lot, and endeavouring to give them a fresh chance in the new 
world to which they had been brought. ‘The spirit of exploration, which eventually led 
to his laying down his life amidst the bleak solitudes of the Arctic regions, was strong 
in Sir John even in Tasmania. On one occasion he and Lady Franklin, with an 
escort of those convicts in whose welfare he took such a warm interest, made their 
way right across the island from one side to the other. Those who have seen 
the Tasmanian bush, and those who hear that it takes two days to get from 
Geeveston to the Hartz Mountains, a distance of only twelve miles, can realise 
to some extent how great was the undertaking which the Governor and his wife 
successfully accomplished. 








Orchards at Franklin. 


There is excellent fishing in this neighbourhood, salmon having at length, after 
many efforts, been successfully acclimatised; and, as the licences are extremely 
moderate, the district no doubt will increase in popularity with all lovers of the 
gentle craft in the Australian colonies. To the rod of Sir Robert Hamilton, the late 
Governor, himself an enthusiastic fisherman, fell the largest salmon hitherto captured. 
It must be confessed, however, that the introduction of the salmon has not been 
altogether popular with the residents in the district, as they complain—not, I 
believe, altogether without justice—that the native fish have been greatly reduced in 
numbers owing to the depredations of the English salmon. 

From Franklin downwards the river begins to widen considerably, and is practically 
an arm of the sea, being of similar character and appearance to some of the Scotch 
salt-water lochs, such as Loch Fyne. Our road now lies farther from the river, though 
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we still get occasional glimpses of it; and, passing through one or two small hamlets, 
«ach with their quota of orchards, we come to Geeveston, which lies back from the 
Huon about half a mile. 

Geeveston is an interesting township in more ways than one. In the first place 
it is a “temperance” township, and there is no publichouse nearer than Shipwright’s 
Point, which lies directly on the Huon. The Geevestonites certainly seem to flourish 
on pure water, or rather on the colonial substitute for it—“ billy” tea. In the next 
place it owes both its foundation and name to a certain John Geeves, a sturdy 
patriarch, hailing originally from Cambridgeshire, whose family—certainly in the fourth, 
and I believe even in the fifth generation—continue to form a large and influential 
portion of the community to which he gave his name. It is a far cry from the flat 














Geeveston. 


fens of Cambridgeshire to the forest mountains of the Huon; and perhaps there is 
nothing in this district that impresses one more with the energy, doggedness and 
vitality of the Briton than the enduring monument left by this son of the Fens in 
the thriving community which bears and will bear his name. An amusing view of the 
consequences of the spread of the Geevestonites is given in Garnet Walch’s “Guide 
to Tasmania.” He writes: “The literal and thorough-going manner in which the 
Geeves family have obeyed the Scriptural injunction to be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth—so that the proverb concerning leaves in Vallombrosa might be 
locally rendered, ‘as thick as Geeveses in Geeveston’—will probably lead to curious 
complications in the future. One pictures to oneself, for instance, a cause céleébre of 
the Geeveston of the next century, with His Honour Mr. Justice Geeves on the 
bench, a select jury of Geeveses on the panel, the case tried ‘Geeves versus Geeves,’ 
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barrister Geeves instructed by solicitor Geeves on either side, reporter Geeves taking 
notes, a cloud of witnesses, Geeveses to a man, and a court thronged to the doors 
with Geeveses of all ages and stations in life.” 

Geeveston is full of orchards, but it is also a centre of the timber trade, which 
has been a flourishing industry for years in the Huon and Channel districts. I 
say “has been” advisedly ; for unfortunately at the present time, owing to the high 
protective duties of the neighbouring colonies, and especially of Victoria, the industry 
is almost at a standstill. There are, however, signs in the colonies generally that 
a reaction is setting in against these prohibitive tariffs; and it is devoutly to be 
wished, in the interests not only of Tasmania but of all Australasia, that it may 
be so. The recent victory of the Democratic party in America has done much 











A Bush Farm on the Huon. 


to strengthen the hands of free-traders under the Southern Cross, and when once 
the selfish and suicidal policy of Protection has been abandoned, I believe that a 
period of unexampled prosperity will set in for all the Australian colonies. Under 
the present conditions the apple trade suffers as well as the timber trade, though 
not to the same extent, as Tasmanian orchardists can at least send their produce 
to the mother-country without encountering a prohibitive tariff. But though, when 
good prices are obtained in England, the trade is a sufficiently lucrative one, it is 
still going through a period of probation; and last year in particular, owing to the 
low prices obtained in the mother-country, the profits were practically #7 I know 
of one instance where a fruit-grower, after sending two hundred cases of excellent 
apples, not only received nothing in return for his apples, or the labour of packing, 
after picking, and working the orchard, but at the end found himself nineteen shillings 
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in debt. This was an extreme, but not an isolated instance ; and it is to be hoped, 
in the interests of this rising industry, that the returns this year may be more 
favourable, for another bad season or two would spell ruin to many of the settlers 
in the district. To make the returns fairly remunerative to the fruit-grower his apples 
should fetch at least ten shillings a case in the London market. Out of this he 
has to pay four-and-sixpence freight on the large steamers, and the cost of carting 
to the local steamer and conveying his apples to Hobart, together with the materials 
for the apple-cases, such as timber and nails, and commission in London, will cost 
at least one-and-sixpence. So that his profits, even supposing that he has done all 
the work in his orchard himself, only amount to about four shillings. Out of this 
he has to pay a small percentage to the shipping agent. ‘To make the trade really 
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profitable, the large steamers ought either to considerably reduce the freight (which 
has to be paid beforehand, and is, considering that there is no guarantee of proper 
carriage, unreasonably high), or, better still, take a share in the profits and losses. 
This would benefit the grower in two ways: in the first place, it would ensure 
that the highest possible care was taken to keep his fruit in good condition en route ; 
and, secondly, it would make the shipping companies very careful to reject all bad 
fruit. This is of incalculable importance to the fruit-grower, because one case of 
indifferent apples may ruin the market in future for a hundred growers who send 
nothing but good and carefully selected fruit. Half a crown per case freight, and 
20 or even 25 per cent. of the gross profits to the shipping companies, would pay 
the orchardist much better than the present system. 

But while we are moralising on the pernicious results of Protection, and the 
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somewhat risky conditions of the apple trade, the coach has reached the centre of 
Geeveston ; and, if we wish to proceed farther, we must transfer ourselves to the 
mail-cart which stands waiting to convey the mails and passengers to Port Esperance, 
which is the last township of “ Apple Land.” From Geeveston to Surges Bay (seven 
miles) there is nothing particularly interesting in the road, which lies for the most 
part through uncleared forest land, beyond the residence of Mr. Bird, an orchardist on 
a considerable scale, and a member and late ministerial treasurer of the Parliament 
of Tasmania. 

At Surges Bay we come on what was once a flourishing township, owing its 
existence to extensive saw-mills; but the mills have ceased to be profitable, and 
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A Bush House 


now it is absolutely a “ deserted village,” where blackberry-bushes run riot round 
the dismantled wooden cottages that formed the settlement. 

This is the last glimpse that we get of the Huon, and, if we could afford the 
time, it would be well worth while to spend a day in this neighbourhood. ‘The 
views of mountain, forest and lake (for the Huon is now to all intents and purposes 
a lake) are particularly fine here ; and there are several interesting settlements scattered 
along the shore, among which that of the Messrs. Cairns, at Killala Bay, in close 
proximity to Surges Bay, may be particularly noticed. The soil, as is generally 
the case in Tasmania near the shore, is indifferent; but by careful culture a fine 
orchard of ten or twelve acres in extent has been formed on the slopes of the hill 
that runs down to the beach, and at the foot of the hill, forming an admirable 
foreground, nestles a cosy and comfortable homestead, 
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The road from Surges Bay to Port Esperance (eight miles) passes through some 
very fine forest scenery ; and just below the road, about a mile from the bridge, runs 
a magnificent tree-fern gully, which can be thoroughly explored, as the tram-road of 
the old saw-mills goes right through it. We now come to Snake Plains—an ominous 
name, but one which I believe is by no means deserved, for the driver of the mail-cart 
has assured me that he has hardly ever seen a snake in the neighbourhood. Snakes, 
however, of a venomous kind are common enough in the Tasmanian bush ; but they 
are, generally speaking, so timid, and the remedies applicable in case of accident are 
of such sovereign effect, that they need not cause any alarm to the traveller. 

From Snake Plains we have to climb a lofty hill, after which we run down for 
four or five miles right into Dover, as the township lying on and near Port Esperance 
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Port Esperance. 


is called. A new road has, however, now been constructed ; and as this road avoids 
the hill, and besides traverses some remarkably fine scenery, there will be in future 
an even greater inducement to make the trip through from Hobart, especially if the 
coach runs the whole way. Of all the townships along the Huon road, Esperance, 
as we will call it for the sake of convenience, is by far the most English-looking. 
The valley is cleared on both sides, in many places almost up to the hill-tops; the 
meadows are bright and green, as in the old country ; honeysuckle and dog-rose are 
growing luxuriantly in the hedges, the English willow flourishes in many of the selectors’ 
lots, and in one place in particular tall poplars fringe the roadside and give it an 
altogether Old-World appearance. So through fields and orchards we pass on to the 
water, where a scene of singular beauty awaits us. Before us stretches an ample 
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bay, guarded by two headlands, one on each side; beyond lie the forest slopes of 
Bruni Island, while in the foreground are the three picturesque islands of Hope, 
Faith, and Charity, which lie right across the bay. At the back, distant some six 
miles as the crow flies, rises the fine pyramid-mountain of Adamson’s Peak, four 
thousand feet high. The view from the summit is said to be singularly fine ; and 
I can well believe it, for from the mountain’s peculiar shape it must be possible 
to get almost simultaneously views on every side. At present, however, the ascent 
is no easy task, and involves at least one night’s camping in the woods, as there 
is not even a track through the dense forests which surround it. 

Apart from its great scenic attractions, Port Esperance is an interesting place 
as having been one of the old penal settlements. The convicts, indeed, are dead, 
or scattered throughout Australia; but there is still to be seen, near the jetty and 
by the roadside, the trunk of a tree, rudely fashioned to form a seat, from which in 
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olden days the overseer used to direct their labours. Much of Hope Island, the 
soil of which is volcanic and of extraordinary fertility, was cleared by convict labour, 
and the stone walls or fences which still divide its fields were built by them. 

Here is a story of the old convict days, as I have heard it told by one of the 
bushmen of the Port. A convict, in going about his daily work, had discovered an 
antidote for snake-bite, so efficacious in its results that he would allow snakes to 
bite him all over the body, and, applying the remedy, suffer no inconvenience. The 
people in the township were naturally anxious to discover what the antidote was 
made of, but its discoverer refused to reveal the secret unless a free pardon and 
a certain sum of money were granted him by the Government. This was refused, 
and the convict accordingly kept his secret, though asserting that the antidote was 
“something which they trod upon every day.” I have, in fact, heard that the way 
he discovered it was as follows. He came one day on a snake fighting with an 
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olden days the overseer used to direct their labours. Much of Hope Island, the 
soil of which is volcanic and of extraordinary fertility, was cleared by convict labour, 
and the stone walls or fences which still divide its fields were built by them. 

Here is a story of the old convict days, as I have heard it told by one of the 
bushmen of the Port. A convict, in going about his daily work, had discovered an 
antidote for snake-bite, so efficacious in its results that he would allow snakes to 
bite him all over the body, and, applying the remedy, suffer no inconvenience. The 
people in the township were naturally anxious to discover what the antidote was 
made of, but its discoverer refused to reveal the secret unless a free pardon and 
a certain sum of money were granted him by the Government. This was refused, 
and the convict accordingly kept his secret, though asserting that the antidote was 
“something which they trod upon every day.” I have, in fact, heard that the way 
he discovered it was as follows. He came one day on a snake fighting with an 
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iguana. The iguana, when bitten, went and ate a certain root, and then renewed 
the combat ; and it was this root which the convict found possessed such remarkable 
healing properties. However, be this as it may, the discoverer was one night 
induced to go to the old hotel, a great drinking resort in those days ; and when his 
companions had made him completely drunk, they took the bottle containing the 
antidote which he had with him, and then persuaded him to let himself be bitten 
by a snake, as he had often done before. When, however, he wished to apply the 
antidote, they refused to give it him unless he revealed the secret; but this he 
refused to do, and consequently died of the effects of the poison. Such is the story, 
as I have heard it. This same old hotel, now abandoned and almost a ruin, must 
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Port Cygnet. 


have been the scene of many a strange and lawless episode in the times gone by. 
After the convict days, when the gold rushes took place in Australia, there was for a 
time a season of unexampled prosperity in the Port. Timber for building sheds, etc., 
at the gold-fields, was in great demand—so much so that the timber-cutters, who 
all worked by hand at that time, were making as much as fifteen to twenty pounds 
a week, most of which was spent in drink. Money was as recklessly squandered 
as it was easily earned ; working men would play skittles with uncorked bottles of 
Bass ; and I have even heard of a man, out of sheer bravado, greasing a five-pound 
note with butter and giving it to his dog! 

These “good old times” have gone, never to return ; and their departure cannot 
be regretted, for, strange though it may seem, there does not seem to be a single 
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instance of any one (publicans included) having permanently profited by them. ‘To 
the fever and rush of the old gold-days has succeeded a steady and permanent 
industry, which recognises that the best and most lasting source of wealth is in 
the land, and which has already accomplished so much all through the Huon 
district that a journey through “Apple Land” is one of the most delightful trips 
in the world. 

R. E. MacNAGHTEN. 


PosTSCRIPT. 

In our imaginary journey from Hobart to Esperance, Port Cygnet has necessarily 
been omitted, lying as it does on the left bank of the Huon, near its mouth. It 
should, however, be visited without fail by one who wishes to get a complete idea 
of “ Apple Land,” and this can easily be done if the return journey be made by 
steamer. The orchards are very large and well kept, many of them being owned by 
retired soldiers from an Irish regiment once quartered in Hobart. To such an 
extent is the population drawn from the Emerald Isle, that part of the township 
bears the distinctive name of “ Irish ‘Town.”—R. E. M. 


INFIDELITE. 
(From the French of Théophile Gautier.) 


ERE stands the elm. Its shade 
Still falls across the glade. 


The sweetbriar twines and creeps 
Up where the forest sleeps : 
Here, too, the bench of stone 
Where, darling, we alone 
Watched many a flaming sunset come and go. 


And here’s the dim retreat, 
With lilac blossoms sweet, 
Where we, with hands entwined, 
To idleness inclined 
Made of the noonday hours 
A paradise of flowers, 
Sequestered from the teeming world below. 


Yes, tis the same sweet air, 
The mossy banks are there : 
And yet—adieux ! 
What changed, and broke the spell, 
And made my heaven hell? 
‘Twas you—’twas you ! 
REGINALD LUCAS. 
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HE world knows next to nothing of Beam. Sometimes a party of holiday- 

makers from Hallamton comes over the moors to pay it a day’s 
visit, or some traveller in search of quiet and fresh air puts up for a week or 
two at the pleasant Bull’s Head Inn. But as a rule the village and its inhabitants 
are left to themselves, with their ivy-covered church, the little quaint stone house 
dignified by the name of The Hall, and high Sir Wilfred raising his heather-clad 
mountain forehead a thousand feet above them. For Beam is very much outside 
the currents of the newest civilisation. ‘True, the main line of one of our most 
ambitious railway systems runs by, ten miles away; but so many high limestone 
ridges, so many deep-cleft limestone dales lie between, that few echoes of the rattling 
train ever reach this nook. And probably most of the people who are whirled by in 
the train never heard the name of Beam in their lives. - 

Yet Beam is not without a striking history. After the Great Plague in London 
a box of tailors’ patterns, brought toilsomely by packhorse, carried the awful scourge 
into the village, and swept away the greater part of its population. Many rough 
mounds in the neighbouring “ delph,” or dell, mark to this day the graves of the 
victims. ‘There is, however, no monument—at least, no monument of adequate worth 
or prominence—to recall how nobly the village parson, and his equally noble sister, 
fought against the dreadful plague fiend, giving up at last their own lives for the 
sake of the poor stricken folk around them. 

Still the spirit of this heroic pair has not gone from the scene of their self-sacrificing 
labours. ‘The Beamers can tell of many a brave deed done in these days against 
disaster and threatening death in the darkness of the lead mines which honeycomb 
the surrounding hills. 

While the world knows little of Beam, Beam knows less of the world. ‘The 
villagers enjoy in quiet confidence the belief that they are the shrewdest of mankind, 
and they never fail to seize such rare opportunity as may be afforded them for heavily 
chaffing any innocent who comes to them from the outer darkness. ‘Their wit, though, 
is of exceedingly primitive kind, and harmless as the bleat of the sheep upon the 
neighbouring hills. Secure in comfortable feeling of superiority to the rest of man- 
kind, a Beamer will occasionally descend to Hallamton, a score of miles away ; and, 
having gazed with tolerant indifference, just touched with contempt, upon its busy 
factories, its long rows of shining shops, its tramways, its crowds of toiling work- 
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people, will return home solidly satisfied that he has nothing to learn outside his 
native village. 

Perhaps it is owing to this self-satisfied exclusiveness on the part of the good 
* people of Beam that the dwellers beyond their boundaries have hitherto never heard 
the story which is here to be set down, albeit some vague rumours on the subject 
may have got abroad. 

The particulars were related to me a few years ago by Anthony Heaton, the 
landlord of the Bull’s Head. A tall, fine old man he was, with bold aquiline nose, 
keen grey-blue eyes, and a mouth showing at once generosity and resolution ; and, 
though he spoke in the dialect of the country, his demeanour was rather that of a 
gentleman than of a village innkeeper. Altogether he was a contrast to the very 
homely folk his customers. Probably he numbered amongst his ancestors one of the 
De Heytons, who were lords of Beam in the reign of Henry III. 

lt was 8 o’clock p.m. on September 21st, 1821. The evening was cold, and 





“His head disappeared into the ceiling.” 


the Anthony Heaton of those days, father and predecessor of him above described, 
was careful to keep a big fire roaring up the great open chimney of the inn kitchen. 
This apartment looked over a set of stone horse-steps towards the mere, or village 
pond, the Hall and the ‘Town Gate ; so that the cheerful light was seen by the greater 
part of the village, and had attracted a larger circle than usual of local customers 
to refresh themselves with the Bull’s Head home-brewed. These honest folk had 
very little to say to one another, but in the main sat silently smoking and staring 
into the fire. 

Anthony, smoking a long pipe, was seated near the chimney corner in a spacious 
elbow chair, with a high back admirably designed to keep off draughts. Anon he 
rose, stepped aside, and back a little. As he did so, it seemed that he must be too 
tall to stand upright without striking his head against the rafters. He stood upright, 
nevertheless, and simultaneously his head disappeared into the ceiling, leaving only 
the lower part of his face visible. ‘The company took this phenomenon without any 
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remark. They were accustomed to it. They recognised that Anthony had “gone 
into th’ Great Chamber,” as old Tommy Drabble, scintillating remarkable wit, had 
once put it.. Years before, Anthony, finding the ceiling of the kitchen inconveniently 
low for his six-feet-four, had cut a hole in it in order to be able to raise himself to his 
natural height without going out of doors. When he was standing, as now, in the 
kitchen, his head was partly in the room above, known as the Great Chamber by 
virtue of its comparative size; and he could, and often did, hold converse with 
people in both apartments at once. On this occasion his attention was not dis- 
tracted from his almost silent company in the kitchen. He stood for some minutes 
puffing meditative clouds of smoke, which dispersed themselves impartially upstairs 
and down. Then he hummed an air. The company remained silent, smoking and 


gazing steadily into the fire. ‘Then he hummed another air, and suddenly burst into 
articulate song : 


‘*T would I were in Medchester, 
And set upon a bench ; 
And in my hand a bottle o’ wine, 
And——” 


Here he broke off, as if the words had given some reminder, and said, “ Ay! 
Didst hear, Tommy, that John Pollock’s got back fro’ Medchester ?” 

The question was addressed to Tommy Drabble, a bent old man with a squeezed- 
up, sarcastic countenance, and a hat and clothes that looked as if they had been 
thrown on to him. 

“Has he been theer?” ‘Tommy answered. “Ugh! He’d better ’a got a cup 
o’ tea and gone to bed. I never were i’ Medchester i’ my life; and I never want 
to go.” 

“No,” retorted Anthony: “tha’rt th’ good owd white hen ’at never leed awee 
[laid away].” 

Hereat a heavy man, with a face curiously suggesting both a sheep and a bird, 
took his head from between his hands, his elbows off his knees, straightened himself, 
and remarked, “ Hey, but Medchester’s a great place!” and slowly resumed his 
former attitude. 

“ Wha’ dost thou know of Medchester ?” asked Tommy Drabble contemptuously. 
‘*]’ll be bound tha’s never been nearer than Shepherd’s Flat, wheer there’s a 
Medchester fine lady.” 

“ Ay, and a pratty un shoo is, too!” put in an enthusiastic voice from the darkest 
corner of the kitchen. 

All eyes were turned in that direction, and saw a short, round youth, with a 
plump, simple face, of which merry blue eyes and a snub nose were the chief 
ornaments. 

“Hello, Matthie!” Anthony called out: “is that thee? Com’ nearer th’ fire, 
lad, and let’s look at thee. Has thy mother got over her fright yet ?” 

At this two or three members of the company laughed ; while Matthie answered, 
somewhat surlily, “‘ Nay; I'll no stir, thankyo.” 

‘““What’s th’ owd lass been frightened wi’ now?” inquired ‘Tommy, with a glance 
round that seemed to imply that fear and “ th’ owd lass” were familiarly associated 
in the local mind. 

“Qh, it were no mich,” Anthony volunteered to explain. “’A were i’ bed one 
neight and heard a voice. ‘Mary Hancock!’ it said. ‘What, Lord!’ said th’ poor 
owd soul. ‘Thy son’s a Jacobin!’ said th’ voice.” 

“A Jacobin?” said the heavy man doubtfully, as if interrogating and answering 
himself. ‘“ Dang if I know!” 

Var. V.—No. 22. 
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Everybody else seemed greatly amused. 

“ And who were it?” asked the company in chorus. 

“Nay, I know not,” replied Anthony. ‘“ Happen th’ wind i’ th’ chimney, or Ben 
Bagshawe, a brazen young scamp!” 

“Ay, it would be Ben, I doubt,” said Tommy Drabble, wagging his head with 
an expression of grave censure, while his companions burst into peals of laughter 
at Ben’s pleasantry. 

Above the din of laughter Matthie’s voice was suddenly heard shouting: “ When 
yore done wi’ yer rubbidge, I’ll tell yo summat!” Clearly he desired to divert the 
general attention from an unpleasant subject. 

The company instantly looked solemn. 

Go on, lad,” said Tommy Drabble, with patronising encouragement. 

The expected revelation was not, however, to be made. Just as Matthie opened 








“The front door was flung open by a small boy.” 


his mouth to pour it forth there was heard a rapid pattering. of feet outside, and 
the front door was flung open by a small boy, whose likeness to the host at once 
proclaimed him to be that good man’s son. 

“Feyther! feyther!” was the boy’s eager exclamation, “’ere’s John Pollock! 
Yo'll buy me some Swaggerin’ Dick from him, winno yo?” 

“What!” cried Anthony, with an affectation of anger. “I'll ‘Swaggerin’ Dick’ 
thee if tha doesna get t’ bed.” 

The boy laughed sheepishly, said “ Nay, nah!” and disappeared into the parlour. 

A moment later a quick, heavy tread approached, and a man with some dark object 
on his shoulders came through the still open door. This he carefully :losed after him, 
and advanced with firm step into the midst of the company, saying, “ Well, Anthony ; 
well, lads: well met again !” 
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His voice was strong and cheery, with a distinct North British intonation; and 
it conveyed a promise of a vigorous and agreeable personality, which was amply 
supported by its owner’s appearance. The firelight showed him to be of middle age, 
and rather below the middle height, standing erect in spite of the burden at his back. 
This proved to be a small trunk, covered, after the fashion of those days, with reddish- 
brown hair, and it was held to the shoulders by broad straps. His face wore an 
expression at once pleasant and shrewd, being largely helped therein by a framing 
of grey hair and beard, and the sparkling of keen grey eyes behind a pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles. His hat was a basin-shaped article of soft felt, of the kind now 
locally known as a “Tummy Limer”; his coat and breeches were of stout brown 
cloth ; his gaiters were of like material, only much thicker, and descended half way 
over the buckles of his substantial, square-toed shoes. In his right hand he carried a 
stout stick, grasping it by the middle. 





“**Tha'rt welcome, John.'” 


“What, John!” said Anthony, stooping forward to shake hands. “ Tha ’rt 
welcome ; I’m glad to see thee!” 

The company by their looks indicated a similar feeling, and two or three held 
up their glasses towards the new comer, with the brief invitation “ Com’, sup!” He 
tasted of each, saying “Good health!” then slipped the trunk off his shoulders and 
sat down, placing it at his feet. Next he asked for bread, cheese and ale, announcing, 
when they had been supplied, that he had to make the four miles’ journey to Chatlow 
that night. 

“Nay, by th’ derryleg!” said Anthony, in protest: “tha’st go no fur before th’ 
morn. Art no tired? Tha’s done travelling enow for one day.” 

“Man Anthony,” answered John, “I’d be glad enough to stay wi’ ye. I was in 
Medchester yesterday ; and Jackson’s cart is no just the most comfortable conveyance 
for one that’s getting an old fellow. It’s ay joggle, joggle, till one feels as if beaten 
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all over. But I maun on for all that. I promised Joe Garlick to bring him to-night 
a lotion from the Cross Lane doctor for his sprained back, and that promise I 
will keep.” 

“Well, well,” said Anthony; “go thy ways, then. But if tha lodges at th’ 
Peacock dunna let ’em play thee any more tricks like th’ last.” 

“No, dunna,” came from Tommy Drabble, who added, somewhat inconsequently, 
“They ’re a poor lot i’ Chatlow—not mich better than back o’ th’ hedge folk” (these 
being the dwellers behind the mountain ridge of Sir Wilfred). 

“Qh, it wasna the fault of Chatlow at all,” pleaded John ; “and certainly not the 
fault of the Peacock folk. It was Ben Bagshawe, one of your own neighbours, that 
played the trick ; but l’ve forgiven the lad over and over again for the laugh I get 
every time I think of it.” 

“ Ben Bagshawe agen,” murmured Tommy Drabble. “ That lad ’Il com’ to a 
bad end.” 

“ Besides,” Pollock went on, “I wasna a solitary sufferer. I was but one 
amongst a many.” 

“What were it? Let’s hear what it were!” cried several voices. 

“ Well,” said John, “it wasChatlow Wakes Saturday, and wet and cold. So they 
built a grand fire—a grand fire it was !—in the Peacock kitchen, and a score of us 
foregathered about it to drink and clash. There was Bill Brickhill, and Ben Middleton, 
and young Jerry Lingard. Is not he the lad whose grandfather was gibbeted out 
yon? I mind well hearing the gibbet creak when I first carried the pack hereabouts ; 
and the fright it gave me! And there was ‘Tommy Morton from Froggatt, and Sam 
Firth, and Rachel Stone and Esther Dent, with their sweethearts; and we were 
pleasant company, I assure ye. I’ll no deceive ye, and so I'll confess that we were 
just a wee drappie in our ee, as a countryman o’ my own says. ‘lommy Morton 
had just given us a song, too. What was this?” 

He quoted thoughtfully :— 


‘*As I was going round Portsmouth Docks 
I heard a fair maid say, 
‘ My true love’s banished from me quite, 
And they've sent him to Botany Bay. 
And if another war should come, 
What will old England say ? 
She'll wish she had those lads back again 
That she’s sent into Botany Bay. 
Then curséd be old England's laws! 
And curséd be the day 


My k ve was banished from me quite 


And sent into Botany Bay !’” 


“Ts that no pretty? And I was just thinkin’ that the tune fitted in fine to the 
sentimentals produced by good ale, when—whoof!—the door flew open and shut, 
and Ben Bagshawe and a puff of smoke came into the room together. The lad 
had a gun in his hand. ‘Why,’ said he, th’ chimney smokes! How’s ths?’ ‘’A 
needs clearin’ a bit, I guess,’ said Bill Brickhill, with a wink round. ‘ Hadst no 
better gie her a touch?’ Ben thought, I suppose, or he pretended to think, that 
Bill was serious. It must have been pretence. ‘Ay, lad, that I will,’ says he 
blithely ; and before a soul could stop him he put his gun up the chimney. Bang! 
In a twinkling a great cloud of soot and smoke rushed out of the fireplace, covered 
us all until we were as black as sweeps, and choked and blinded every man and 
woman there present.” 

The company laughed heartily. 
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“He opened his trunk for her inspection.” 


“And Ben?” queried the heavy man. “ Yo pounded him well, let ’s hope.” 

“No. When we’d done coughing and wiping our een he’d vanished; and I 
havena seen him from that day to this.” 

“A mischeevous young scamp ’a is,” said Tommy Drabble. ‘“Owd Fentum 
were reight.” 

“ Right—how ?” asked Pollock. 

“Why, whenever he met a lad he threshed him, because he were sure ’at if he 
hadna been i’ mischeef, he soon would be.” 

“There was a stern disciplinarian for ye,” said Pollock. “Still, I’m thinkin’ 
that he perhaps judged others by himsel !” 

“ Belike!” assented Anthony. 

“ But I’m staying far too long,” said Pollock. 

He had now finished his bread and cheese, and glanced at the old clock, whose 
minute finger, pointing to the half-hour after nine, cut in two the legend on the 
face: “ Jaymes Wylde, Clayterfielde, 1689.” 
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“See,” he added, “if your good wife wants anything from me, and then I'll 
away.” 

Hereupon Anthony sang out: “ Hey, Betty, my lov’! Dost want anything from 
John Pollock?” 

Betty came out of the parlour—a woman with a pretty, serious face, framed in 
the frills of a white cap. 

“ Well, I never!” she said, shaking hands heartily with Pollock. “Yo ’re none 
back so soon, surely ?” 

“Ye'll not be telling me I come too often, I hope, Mistress Heaton ?” said John. 

“ Nay,” she answered ; “yo ’re as welcome as th’ flowers i’ May.” 

He raised his trunk on to the table from which he had eaten his bread-and-cheese, 
and opened it for her inspection. Held inside the lid by tapes were numerous straight, 
slender sticks, wrapped spirally in printed paper. Anthony seized upon a couple of 
these ; and, partially unwrapping one, revealed a yellowish-brown toffy, a piece of 
which he bit off, and ate with much evident enjoyment—“ Swaggering Dick,” then, and 
perhaps now, the delight of country children and of grown-up people too. 

John Pollock lifted out of the trunk two trays. The first held a roll of some soft 
brown dress material, and another of grey calico. ‘The second tray, divided into many 
compartments, held thread, shoelaces, needles, buttons, worsted, scissors, staylaces, 
and other small wares. The two trays having been taken out, what seemed the bottom 
of the trunk appeared. But it was a false bottom. Pollock pressed a spring. The 
false bottom sprang up, and gave to view a small store of decent jewellery, neat 
snuff-boxes, and cut-glass smelling-bottles, with silver tops. 

“ Nay; I can none afford for t’ buy finery,” said Betty decisively. 

Pollock shut the false bottom down, saying, “‘ Another time, then.” 

She bought some packthread, needles and staylaces ; and, remarking that she was 
“very throng,” disappeared with a “ good-neight all!” into the parlour. 

Pollock put back his tray, fastened his trunk, stood up, slung the trunk on to his 
back, said, “* Now I'll be off: good-night everybody !” and left the house. 

“ Good-neight, lad!” cried the company. 

Anthony went out with him to set him on his way. It was a kindly custom of that 
country with the parting guest, and is still observed. They crossed together the wide, 
open space around which the major part of the village is congregated, and disappeared 
within the cavernous jaws of Beam Dale. 

The rock walls on one side of the dale gleamed suddenly white to a brilliant 
moon, across which the clouds had been driving rapidly before a strong north-westerly 
breeze. At the same moment a wild, yelling chorus seemed to burst from the sky, and 
growing for a brief space louder, faded gradually into silence as if carried far away. 

Anthony stopped in alarm, but John was for going on unconcerned. 

Anthony seized his arm. “ Listen! there’s th’ Gabriel Hounds,” said he. “It 
bodes no good. Prithee, go no fur, but stay wi’ us t’ neight. I dunno like it.” 

“Tut, tut, man; ye’re old enough to know better. Gabriel Hounds indeed! 
It is but the wild fowl flying south’ard. Hasna yer reading taught ye as much as 
that yet?” 

“Td rayther yo didna go,” said Anthony doubtfully. 

“ Nonsense !” answered Pollock ; “go I must. So good-night! ” 

They shook hands, and Pollock walked off down the dale. Anthony watched him 
as far as the uncertain light would allow, noted with satisfaction that his step seemed 
firm and confident, then turned round and paced thoughtfully home. 

Five minutes’ steady tramping brought John Pollock into Calverton Dale, which 
runs north and south across the end of Beam Dale. He paused for a moment in the 
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middle of the road to look around him. ‘The moon was still unclouded, and cast the 
fantastic shadow of the limestone pinnacle known as the Castle Rock alongside his 
own on the firm white road. To right and left the white cliffs of the dale reared high 
gigantic and solemn forms, vague in outline, and here and there holding aloft the 
feathery foliage of silver birch or mountain ash. Nestling below the Castle Rock, in 
dark shadow, appeared the long, low outline ot the Ball Inn, sending forth a single 
beam of yellow light through closed shutters. The wind now paused for awhile in 
its boisterous rush, and a deep silence fell. Through it arose sweetly the low musical 
bubbling of the little stream which runs down Calverton Dale. 

The door of the inn was opened, and Pollock was conscious that the noise thereby 
made jarred upon his sense of harmony. It has been seen that his soul had some 
poetry in it. 

A woman’s voice called out “ John! John Pollock! how yo frightened me! Are 
yo comin’ in?” 

It was a very sweet voice, and John gave up with alacrity the contemplation of 
inanimate nature to answer its owner, who presented a pretty figure framed by the 
doorway in a background of firelight. 

“ Hey, Dolly, my bonny woman!” he said ; “ and how are ye keeping? No, I'll 
not come in. I’m going on to Chatlow the night. And how did I frighten ye ?” 

She explained that she had heard his footsteps approaching, and, her husband 
having left her alone while he “suppered up” the horse, she grew nervous when the 
footsteps stopped abruptly so near the house. 

“So, if there was any danger ye were for meeting it half way ?” 

“ Nay, nay,” she answered ; “I should ha’ scrempt for Dick. But pray yo com’ 
in a bit, if yo winno stop. Dick ’ll be rare an’ glad to see yo.” 

John again declined, but said that he should be back that way in a few days, and 
would then call. 

* Good-bye in the meantime. Remember me to your good man,” he added, and 
swung off towards Calverton. 

As Dolly stood watching him down the dale, Dick White, her husband, and landlord 
of the Ball, came round the end of the house, lantern in hand, and joined her. 

** Who were that, my wench ?” he asked. 

Having heard, he framed a speaking-trumpet with his hands, and roared, ‘“‘ Good- 
neight, John !” in the direction of the retreating figure. 

John heard, turned round and waved his stick in answer. At that moment a great 
cloud passed over the face of the moon, and in its shadow he disappeared. 

He was never seen again alive. 


Sunday, July 6th, 1823, was a very hot day in Beam and the neighbourhood. 

Old Tommy Drabble, who came into the Bull’s Head just before one o’clock, to 
fetch a pint of ale for his Sunday dinner, remarked to Betty Heaton that he could not 
get cool, “even in th’ buttery,” though he had been sitting there in his shirt sleeves 
nearly all the morning, with a long pipe to keep him company and soothe his nerves. 

“ And what’s thy cheese and bacon smell like by now, dost think?” asked Betty, 
with a touch of housewifely scorn, as she handed him the frothing ale jug. 

“ Be guy, I never thowt o’ that,” said Tommy, making off to escape further criticism. 

Betty watched him across the Town Gate to his own door, sympathetically realising 
a protest against the heat in his every lagging movement. As he went out of view Joe 
Middleton’s little white terrier popped his head out of Joe Middleton’s door, turned 
a blinking look to right and left, then suddenly opened his jaws and protruded his 
tongue in a prolonged strenuous yawn. Straightway the heat seemed to Betty to become 
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twice as intense as before, 
and she sank into a chair 
limp and languid. 

The next moment the 
view framed by the win- 
dow was enlivened by 
people coming from 
church ; and Anthony and 
his son, who had been at 
church too, presently came 
in. The son was a good 
deal taller than when we 
last saw him. Otherwise 
there was no apparent 
change in either father or 
son, except that both now 
wore their “Sunday 
clothes.” 

“ Eh, it’s warm, Betty, 
my wench!” said Anthony. 

“ Ay, it is,” said Betty ; 
“and tha’ll surely not go 
out this afternoon. Stay 
at home and have a nap.” 

“ Nay ; I promised Joe 
Middletonand Tom Yellott 
to go dahn th’ dale wi’ 
em a bit.” 

“Well, dinner’s 
ready,” answered Betty, 
evidently aware that it 
would be useless to argue 
the point; and they all 

“He framed a speaking-tube with his hands and roared, ‘Good-night!'” went into the parlour. 
Two hours later 
Anthony, Joe Middleton and Tom Yellott were strolling, or rather lounging, down 
Calverton Dale. It was their neighbourly custom always of a Sunday afternoon to 
take a walk together, and it was sheer habit that had brought them out to-day, 
for prudence would have counselled them to stay at home in the coolest place 
discoverable. 





They had reached a point just below the Ball Inn, where the dale inclines 
somewhat to the west of south. The sun blazed full in their faces from the sky, and 
the Summer Goose sent a hot shimmer into their eyes from the white roadway. The 
heat was overpowering, though each man had taken off his coat and opened his vest. 
Not a square yard of shaded ground was to be seen. 

“ Be guy, lads, but it’s hot,” said Tom, stopping to mop his brow: “I vote we go 
home agen.” 

“Nay,” said Anthony, “ let’s go int’ Kilsick for a bit. It'll be cool theer,” 

“Tha ’rt reight, Tantie,” answered the others ; and the three hastened slowly for a 
couple of hundred yards down the dale to the spot where the limestone cliff on the left 
hand throws forward a massive, buttress-like projection. On the farther side hereof they 
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entered beneath a lofty natural arch—the opening of a rocky cavern locally called 
Kilsick. 

Out of the cavern flows a small stream, whose source, hidden far within the depths 
of the hills, no man has yet explored. This stream runs down the dale parallel with 
the brook mentioned above, and the two unite where the dale ends, a quarter of a mile 
below. After heavy rain the Kilsick stream forms a rapid watercourse three or four 
feet wide ; but it was now scarcely over shoe-tops. 

Tom Yellott disappeared at once into the friendly shade afforded by the opening, but 
Anthony and Joe Middleton stayed yet a moment in the sun to light their pipes with 
the aid of a burning-glass. Then they followed, and sat down on a convenient ledge 
of rock, their faces turned towards the sunlight. They chatted for some minutes, and 
then bethought themselves to look round for their companion, who, however, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Weer’s Tum?” said Joe; and raising his voice, he shouted, “ Nah, Tum, lad, 
weer arta?” 

‘There was no answer beyond the echoes of the cave. 

“ Dost think Owd Nick’s got him ?” queried Joe, after a pause. 

as Happen he’s up to some 
game wi’ us,” Anthony sug- 
gested. 

Here they both lapsed into 
silence, through which the 
chirrup of the grasshopper 
floated into the cave from the 
hot glare outside. 

Suddenly a hurried scram- 
bling and a scattering of stones 
was heard from the upper part 
of the cave, and Tom Yellott 
rushed into the light, pale and 
frightened, with clothes a good 
deal soiled. He sat down 
beside his friends panting, 
unable to utter a word. 

“ Hello!” said Anthony ; 
“what’s up now,man? Hast 
sin a ghost, or what ?” 

“ Ay, I have,” gasped out 
Tom, “or summat like one.” “> 

“ Rubbidge!” said Mid- 
dleton contemptuously. 

“ Well, go and see for yer- 
sens,” said Yellott, offended. 

“And whose were it?” 
inquired Anthony, also with 
obvious scepticism. 

“Tt were as mich like owd 
John Pollock as anybody,” 
answered Tom. 

Both the other men looked 
grave. 






“Tom Yellott rushed into the 
light, pale and frightened.” 
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“ Poor owd Pollock!” said Anthony. ‘“ Whatever did become of him, I wonder! 
I were afraid summat were wrong when we heard th’ Gabriel Hounds that neight ; 
but he wouldna listen to me.” 

“Why, tha doesna think ’at Tum here’s really sin him, dosta, Tantie?” said 
Middleton. 

“Nay, lad; I believe nought o’t sort,” said Anthony. 

“Well, go and see for yersens then, if yo dunno believe me,” repeated Tom 
indignantly. 

“We'll go wi’ ¢hee, lad, if that’ll please thee,” said Anthony. ‘“ But what hast 
done to get thy clothes i’ that mess?” 

Tom’s dignity had been hurt, and he chose to be mulish. ‘“ Yo'll see in a 
minnit,” he answered. ‘Come on!” 

Yet he made no attempt to lead the way—rather hung back, but followed when 
Anthony and Joe started towards the inner recesses. 

For fifty yards or so their way was plain. The daylight accompanied them, 
growing fainter with each step they took onwards, but enabling them to pick their 
path beside the running water, and to keep for the most part an upright attitude. 
Presently they reached a point where the course of the rill and the cavernous 
passage curved abruptly to the right. Beyond all seemed darkness. All was 
certainly mystery, for the people of the neighbourhood were so singularly lacking in 
the spirit of inquiry or enterprise that they had never dreamed of attempting 
further exploration. An ancient tradition that the cavern was the abode of evil 
influences had possibly something to do with their indifference. 

“Yo'll ha to go on,” said Tom, as his companions paused to peer into the 
darkness: “I went.” 

“ How didst find thy way, lad?” asked Joe Middleton. 

* Look here,” answered Tom. 

He unfolded a great white handkerchief, of coarse linen, and held it in front 
of him at the angle of the passage. It caught the faint light which travelled up 
the brook from the outer day, and reflected it into the darkness above them, 
dimly showing two or three huge stones lying in the bed of the stream. Without 
a moment’s hesitation Anthony stepped over these to the farthest. He paused, 
bent forward, and knocked his head against the side of the passage, for it now 
curved to the left. He peered for a moment in that direction, and suddenly shouted, 
“Why, lads, ’eres dayleight ! ” 

His voice thundered echoes through the gloom. 

“ Ay, there is, lad,” answered Yellott. 

It was but a faint glimmer that Anthony could see ahead of him. As, however, 
his eyes became accustomed to the light, or lack of it, he saw that further progress 
up stream was possible by means of other natural stepping-stones. He said as 
much to his companions, who, Tom Yellott agreeing, now cautiously followed 
him. Anon the three found themselves on what seemed to be a shelf of rock 
running parallel with the brook, whence they gazed upwards into a long fissure 
opening on a level with their heads, and allowing the passage of a dim and 
ghostly light. 

“Up theer,” said Tom; and they all scrambled into the fissure. 

Tom Yellott now took the lead, and they crawled for about a dozen yards on 
their hands and knees under a huge mass of overhanging rock. The ground sloncd 
somewhat, then ascended, and they were able to stand upright in a great circular 
cavern. A soft light like twilight, whose origin was not apparent, prevailed here, 
and they could see the rocky walls offering fantastic outlines all around. The men 
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stood silent, awestruck—Anthony Heaton and Joe Middleton expectant, and all 
three, as they afterwards admitted, penetrated by a feeling of dread. 

Tom pointed right across the cavern. There, its back to a rocky wall, was an 
upright human figure—a vaguely horrible suggestion both of stiffness and limpness 
about it, but unmistakably the figure of a man. 

Not one of the three friends spoke a word. They approached the figure terribly 
afraid. It was acorpse. A couple of short stout planks, such as one often sees across 
the opening of a shaft in the lead districts, had been placed under the arms, crutch- 
like, and held the body up stiffly against the supporting rock. ‘The poor trunk and 
limbs had withered and shrunk, so that the clothing covering them hung piteously 
loose. ‘The head, still hat- 
covered, fell forward over 
the sunken chest. The 
arms were pendent beside 
the planks in ghastly, rigid 
helplessness. Yet there 
was a familiar, even 
friendly something in the 
aspect of the awful thing. 
The explanation flashed 
upon Anthony and _his 
companions simulta- 
neously. It was the corpse 
of John Pollock! 

Anthony broke the 
silence. “See yo!” said 
he, pointing to a dark 
object near the feet of 
the corpse. 

Yellott stooped down 
and made an examination. 

“Tt’s his trunk,” he 
said, choking. “ And it’s 
unlocked,” he added, lift- 
ing the lid. The hinges 
grated harshly, as if in 
protest against the dis- 
turbance. 

“ And here’s th’ key,” 
said Middleton, picking it 
up from the ground near the trunk. 

Each man spoke in the hushed, solemn voice ever compelled by the presence 
of death. 

The key, curious to relate, was only slightly rusty. Some peculiarity of the 
atmosphere had preserved the metal, and no doubt the same influence had protected 
John Pollock’s remains from disintegration. 

The handling of the dead man’s property proved too much for Middleton’s nerves. 

“Let’s go home and fetch help,” he said abruptly, throwing the key back to the 
ground and turning away. 

His companions agreed, and the men made tueir way quickly back into Calverton 
Dale, not without some splashing through the brook in the darkest part of their 





“It was the corpse of John Pollock.’ 
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journey. The sun was still shining brilliantly, and as its warm rays poured upon 
them they began— strange contradiction !—to shiver; and they were still shivering 
when, after a rapid walk, they reached the door of the Bull’s Head. 

The door was promptly opened by Betty Heaton, who cried out in alarm, “ Why, 
whatever's amiss? Has anything happened? Yo’re all as pale as ghosts!” 

“Ghosts ! ay,” was the only answer her husband could make at the moment. 
He marched straight into the bar, saying “ Come on, lads!” and served out three 
generous tots of neat rum, which swiftly vanished. 

They all felt the better for that. 

Anthony told Betty what they had seen, and asked for her advice. She shed 
some tears, but was practical. Her advice was to communicate the discovery quietly 
to the parson and to Dr. Denman, and consult with them as to what further was 
to be done. 

This course was adopted, the outcome being that next morning John Pollock’s 





“The whole population of the village witnessed the interment.” 


remains were fetched from their hiding-place in a rough but substantial coffin, and 
were reverently buried during the afternoon in the churchyard. The whole 
population of the village witnessed the interment, and manifested much genuine 
sorrow. Dr. Denman certified that death had been caused by a terrific blow from 
some blunt weapon on the left side of the head, and that there were no other marks 
of violence about the body. Only he did not put it quite in that form. 

Pollock’s trunk proved on examination to have been rifled, but merely of the 
greater part of its less valuable contents. The robbers had not penetrated the 
secret of the false bottom, so that the little stock of jewellery remained pathetically 
intact. By unanimous consent, the trunk, unchanged as to its remaining contents, 
was placed on one side of the chancel. The parson locked it, and put the key in 
a secret drawer of his bureau. Everybody in the village knew that the box had 
been locked ; but the next Sunday it was open. The horrified congregation had a 
proof positive hereof, because during the sermon they saw a small boy, on the 
look-out for something to while away the tedious time, shuffle into the chancel and 
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raise the lid. The parson noticed the scared look on the faces in front of him, 
and, following its direction, turned round. He was almost as much startled as his 
flock. The boy, finding himself caught, dropped the lid with a crash, and bolted 
back to his sleepy granny in the body of the church. ‘The parson finished the sermon 
and the service as calmly as he could; then he sent his wife home for the key, and 
locked the trunk once more. All the congregation were witnesses. Next Sunday 
the trunk was again found to be open, and the next after that. In short, it would 
not remain locked. Of course the villagers concluded that there must be some 
supernatural agency at work in this phenomenon. In vain the parson explained that 
the lock must be out of order. ‘They stuck to their opinion ; and to end the difficulty 
the worthy man had the box buried in the grave of its late owner. 
There they rest together to this day. 


ALEcCK B. WALLER. 





**A small boy raised the lid.” 
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HERE was once a wonderfully discerning German literary 

detective who discovered in Shakespeare a new character 

—that of “superfluous Lags, the veteran on the stage,” 

who had hitherto remained hidden in lower case indeed 

than he deserved—owing to a typographical error. As Flaxius— 

an ingenious, but little-known, writer—once remarked regarding Another, “ He 
was long kept out of his proper position in life by the want of a Capital.” 

I have been so long writing for the press in so many lands that I often suspect 
I am approaching “closely” to Lags, the Shakespearean veteran before mentioned. 
And yet, with all my experience, I never receive an invitation to contribute for the first 
time to a magazine without a certain anxiety. I feel on such occasions like a lady 
invited to a ball in a new “ set” of society. What sha// I wear? The dark blue dress 
of a folk-lore subject—the celestial rosy-red costume of a love-tale (I have just heard 
such a good one of a belle Américaine and a Roman count)—the pure white angelic 
garb of a moral narrative—or the hetaira-yellow robe of naughtiness ? 

And here is all Florence round me full of subject, and I am still laughing over 
the memory of my first interview yesterday with Signore Bardi, which printed itself 
(like a very long primer into a youthful memory) in mine. 

Unfortunately everything truly interesting in Florence is very old. The middle 
class is still medizeval, and the common folk primzeval—Heine would call them xriide/. 
And antiques are not popular. Now, though the sensible reader always curses a writer 
who discurses, I will illustrate this by a very recent experience. 

I went into Gilli’s café to have a glass of Vienna beer. There were at the opposite 
table one young Amiirican, one Amdaracan, and an American. ‘They were discussing 
Florence and its sights. 

* All of these old things,” said one, “have no value in themselves.” 

“T can’t blame the Romans,” added the second reflectively, “for trying to zmprove 
their town.” 

Then the third ordered a second edition of grande dirre or “large beers.” He did 
not speak Italian, but managed to call for ¢re. 

“Try Volapiik !” exclaimed the first. 

Then they said Prost / and subtracted half from the beer. It is pleasing to observe 
how the youthful American mind unfolds abroad, and I reflected— 


** As ye are, whilome was I: 
What I am away doth fly” — 
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only that in those days we, being slow, spake not as ye of ancient things. And it 
is of such antiques that I would write. 

A lady who is described in the last number of the Roman vista as la distinta, 
or “ distinguished signorina Roma LisTER,” said to me not long ago :-—— 

“You are so fond of old pictures and remarkable people that you should visit 
Signore Bardi. Whether you can get into the arcana of his cabinet or of his confidence 
depends on yourself. He always has a few really remarkable works for sale, but he 
almost seems to dread customers—especially the ordinary tourists. You have walked 
by his place on the Arno a thousand times without suspecting its existence. He has 
no shop-window of any consequence, and no sign worth mentioning. In the first 
room there are pictures of moderate merit, mingled with one or two which are very 
good. ‘Take care how you talk about or admire them. If the Signore approves of you, 
he will show you into the inner room, where his gems are concealed under curtains—lest 
some ignorant person should come in and buy them.” 

“ Bene !” I exclaimed, “I have heard that in Italy everybody, from the Pope down 
to your porter, had a picture which he was willing to sell—at a sacrifice—but I never 
before heard of anybody here who didn’t want to dispose of one. What is his little 
game? How does he fly the pigeon ?” 

“On da haute volée. Few and great works at great prices. He has sold thirty 
pictures to the National Gallery.” 

“On the Square ?” 

“Yes—Trafalgar. He has letters from Sir Charles Eastlake and all the grand/s- 
simt of Art. And, knowing pictures perfectly, he only expands unto those who 
are simpatico.” 

A few days later I was passing Lung’ Arno, when I saw a door open, and beheld 
many pictures within. “Surely,” I exclaimed, “ this must be the Enchanted Gallery- 
Garden of the Great Magician!” Then it became plain to me that I mus¢ enter that 
place, and be invited into the Sanctum Pictorum, and that it was to, and would be, 
done. How I knew not; but the inspiration which never fails was on me, and in 
I went. 

A facchino was lugging in a box, so that the door could not be closed in, nor I 
kept out. 

A very respectable man of middle age was seated in the cabinet. He bowed— 
slightly, yet politely—but did not rise. 

I walked gravely about, glancing at the pictures, and saying nothing, till I came 
to a beautiful work—a portrait of a queen exquisitely executed, yet with a confident 
hand. It was just before the desk of the proprietor, and it occurred to me that he 
liked—as did Goethe—to have an inspiring “ piece” of art before him while writing. 
There I paused for some time. ‘Then the proprietor rose and came to me. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” I said. 

“It is by Domenichino of Bologna,” he replied. 

“T thought,” I answered, “that it was Venetian, or painted by some Fleming in 
Venice. I have studied Art all my life, and am now learning that I know nothing and 
have everything to learn. It is certainly painted on pastel or water-colour.” 

“ Scusa, Signore: it is in oil.” 

“Certainly, but on dry colour, as the Venetians often did. See how very light the 
coat is—almost a glaze. No one could paint in oil so boldly and lightly if he had not 
the first fondo to guide him.” 

Signore Bardi looked at me impressively, and said,— 

Signore is an womo intelligente.” 

“Oh, signore!” I exclaimed, unheeding the compliment, “ pray tell me what do 
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you think was the ¢vwe method followed by the Trecentisti? I buy little old cheap 
gold-ground Madonnas for a few francs and restore them. I use white of egg and 
gouache mixture—but it is not the thing. I have tried what I suppose was Van Eyck’s 
method of mixing oil thickened with wax, and thinned with turpentine, and a drop of 
oil of cloves—and everything ; but it flies before me. ‘Then I supposed the secret was 
in the ground. Instead of gesso I will try rice and lime.” 

“ Rice and lime! Signore, God must have inspired you! ’Tis a great idea!” and 
he murmured again something in which I could only distinguish Uomo intelligente / 
‘Then raising his voice, he exclaimed,— 

“Come in here, and I will show you something in that early style worth 
looking at.” 

We entered, and he drew the curtain from before a magnificent triptych by 
Giovanni da Siena, with an inscription— 


‘*Opus JOHANNIS DETTO DA SIENA. MCCCCXLY.” 


I had heard of it before, for it has a history. The reader is aware that with 
pictures, as with American young ladies, it is like a patent of nobility to have been 
to Paris—albeit both the one and the other often return so marvellously “ restored,” 
or coloured, that their own parents, or painters, would not know them. I here speak 
of those which were taken by that arch-thief Napoleon. But there were some pictures 
which were so highly esteemed, either from local superstition or association, that they 
were stolen back from the stealer by the priests, or after being packed up, or even 
while ex voufe—and of the latter was this which I now beheld. A trusty band of 
monks or Fathers of the Church, in such deep disguise as not to be recognisable (like 
the French translations of Chrysostom and Tertullian), followed the prey, waylaid and 
“cribbed ” it—after which it was cabined and confined for some years in a capanna 
in the mountains. Such is the marvellous legend of the ¢ad/eau volant which is so 
celebrated because it didn’t go to Paris. 


**T oft had heard the tale, but little dreamed 
That I should live to look upon the form 
Which underwent such strange vicissitude.” 


I gazed at it enraptured. It is one of those sunset visions of a flock of lamb-like, 
living saints, a flight of cherubim, a swarm of seraphim in golden glory, a clustered 
covey of rainbow-polychromed, peacock-winged angels, and a rapture of all the 
beatitudes—four saints, two angels, and the Madonna—all in a crowd, such as men 
loved in anage of aureate Abridgements and silver Summaries, and copper Compendia 
and Conspectuses in Theology—a Dante’s Paradiso epitomised in a tableau. Such 
naive and child-like art, with women faces of celestial innocence, was naturally the 
fashion in a torturing, murdering, poisonous, utterly devilish time; just as during 
the rotten-Rococo, artificial, wig-and-rouge era, Art ran entirely into shepherdesses 
and little cud-nu cupids—as in later days still to Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
Bella cosa! 

Yes, a della cosa indeed—such as might reconcile a man to be a duke, or even a 
Western millionaire—for such are the alleviations of the misery of rank that it can 
afford to buy such beautiful things. Something of all this I said—I know not how 
—ending with the remark that it ought to be in the National Gallery; when Signore 
Bardi muttered a reply of which I only remember that it ended with a sound like 
“ telligente.” 

VoL. V.—No. 22. 16 
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Then he paused before a magnificent unfinished picture representing Saint Joseph 
and Christ, so far perfect that it set forth fully what the artist had in his mind. 

“It is a sketch by Guido Reni,” remarked the Signore. 

“Excuse me,” I replied, “if I say that I think it is as finished a picture as the 
artist ever contemplated or completed. In that age many such pictures were painted, 
especially for the purpose of setting forth vigorous freehand design. If I had an 
academy I would prefer that sketch to any finished work for the use of my pupils. 
But what makes it almost certain to me that it was never meant to be really finished 
is the use of that Caravaggio yellowish-brown garment in it—the one bit of colour. 
The sketch-painters generally brought it in because that hue agrees with the black- 
brown outlines. Caravaggio’s pictures are simply such sketches finished up.” 

“ Um—um—um——” murmured the Maestro approvingly. ‘“ Um—uonmo—intellt- 
gen-te.” And then he paused before another work, and I felt in some strange wise that 
this was to be the third and last test of the neophyte—a sort of Baphomet to the 
Rosicrucian-Templar initiate. 

“What do you think of ¢hat?” inquired my guide. “ Few forestier? understand 
it. Its merit depends greatly on the subject-——” 

Ere he got further I interrupted him with a roar of laughter. Seldom indeed— 
and that in years apart—do I ever really laugh or weep; but I now did both, for I 
laughed till the tears rolled down my cheeks. 

“ Tutti santi e folletti/ (Saints and goblins!] Why, it’s Piovano Arlotto and the 
hungry dogs!” I said. “By my life and thine, it is the best comic picture ever 
painted in Italy. Your countrymen, Signore, are not distinguished in humour.” And, 
pausing, I added: “ Yes, you have in that picture a gem of priceless worth to those 
who understand it; for in it is the long-lost perfect portrait of Piovano Arlotto—it 
speaks for itsel{—Piovano Arlotto, the great priest-jester of the Renaissance, the friend 
of Lorenzi di Medicis, the man who could only read out of his own prayer-book. 
There are three pictures of him in existence. One is certainly a forgery ; the other 
two are doubtful. The best of them is in the Torregiani Gallery over yonder. But 
there is a certain quiet, amiable, yet roguish look in /¢#is face which corresponds 
more closely to my conception of Arlotto than any picture which I have seen.” 

“ Uomo intelligente!” exclaimed the Signore Bardi. ‘ You have understood it. 
It is mot by a great artist ; it was painted by Giovanni Minozzi, deffo Giovanni di 
San Giovanni, about 1550; but it is a great picture, for there is life and truth and 
the spirit of the age in it.” 

Yes, it was to me as if Hogarth had illustrated Sydney Smith! Heine, who made 
so many brilliant blunders in art, ridiculed Hogarth because he was no colourist, not 
reflecting that beauty or merit should never be so much outdone by its brilliancy of 
garb as to be lost in it. The comic picture, to fully express its meaning, should 
depend chiefly on bold drawing,—in which there is a lesson for some of the writers 
and critics of the present day, who consider vigorous design or original thought far 
inferior to the glaze and finish and colour of style. 

But all of this does not explain to the reader why I laughed till I cried at beholding 
the picture, the legend whereof is as follows:—It is drawn from the collection of 
jests, sayings, and practical jokes of Arlotto, the original of which, in a folio, exists 
in the Laurentian Library. It forms an excellent biography, in which there are more 
of the characteristics of old familiar Florentine life of all classes than are to be found 
in any other work which I have ever read. It is worth noting that the most critical 
scholars regard this book as being perfectly true in every detail, as it was certainly 
written by a conscientious friend from the dictation of the man himself. 

Piovano (a parson) Arlotto was a village clergyman who had a small living and 
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church a few miles from Florence. He had travelled as a ship’s chaplain to many 
countries, even to England, leaving in every land memories of rare jests and droll 
adventures. He was, however, at heart a really good man, proverbial in his day as 
“4 priest who was not avaricious, and very hospitable.” 

And this virtue of hospitality was sometimes to him a source of great annoyance. 
For, according to the custom of the time, every parish priest was supposed to keep 
an open table for all comers ; and those who did not suffered severely in reputation. 
No matter how pious a farroco might be, if he gave not good wine people said: £ 
buono, ma manca il meglio—‘ He is good, but wants the best.” 

Thus it befell that there came to his house certain sportsmen, who made themselves 
even more at home than the licence of that free-and-easy age permitted. ‘Thus runs 
the chronicle :— 

Four uccellatori, or catchers of birds, with eight companions, four horses, four 
hawks, and sixteen dogs, went forth to hunt, and quartered themselves on Piovano 
Arlotto for five days. 

Then they departed for Florence, leaving their dogs in care of Piovano, saying, 
“We beg you to take as good care of these dogs as you would of us. We shall 
remain in Florence a week, and then return and be your guests for four days more.” 

Then Piovano, who, though a very good man, could be piu malizioso che la volpe, 
or “slyer than a fox,” replied, “ Leave them. I will indeed treat them as if they were 
mine own.” 

Then he considered unto himself, and said, “ With what ingratitude do they 
behave! ‘Thirty-six mouths must I fill for them every day. They go to Florence to 
enjoy themselves—children of the devil!—and leave their sixteen dogs for me to 
feed. While here they’ve taken forty partridges, yet have not given me a single bird!” 

When his guests were gone, Piovano Arlotto proceeded to show bread to the dogs 
after this fashion : twice or three times every day he went, bearing a dastone, or stick, 
in the right hand and three or four loaves in the left ; entering the room in which the 
hounds were kept, he threw down the bread, but when they would devour it he 
beat them. 

And when three days were past, the sportsmen returned, and, looking at the dogs, 
said, ‘ Why are these dogs so lean and miserable ? ” 

Piovano replied, “I know not why; but they refuse to eat bread, and truly it is 
a wonderful thing.” 

Then he brought bread and threw it to the hounds; but they, fearing lest they 
should be beaten, were afraid to touch it. And when he drew near, they howled and 
fled, and hid themselves for fright, and when a door was opened, they ran away 
through it as for their lives, and the sportsmen had enough to do to retake them, nor 
did they return to that house. 

“ Vinto ho il giuoco [I won the game that time],” said Arlotto, as he watched the 
flight. ‘‘ Victoria penes me est.” 

I find it recorded by Moreni (Contorni di Firenze, vol. i., p. 117), cited by 
Giuseppe Baccini in his edition of the Facezte of Arlotto, that there was “a truly 
beautiful picture of Piovano Arlotto and those hunters, which had 7x sé un expressione 
di concetto tanto naturale [which set forth with admirable naturalness the conception].” 
Whether this was the same which Signor Baldi showed me I know not, but it answered 
perfectly to the description. 

All about old things! But for a last word I must answer that axiom of the young 
American that “old things have no valuein themselves.” According to all political 
economists, any object is worth exactly as much as it will bring, and even beef and 
shoes may be worth’ nothing in an over-glutted market. He who knows not that wine 
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and wood, and pictures and books, and a thousand other objects, are improved by 
age and ripened by time, has much to learn. All that is very old is for its very age 
more valuable, because to the man of culture it has inseparable association with the 
past ; for if that which is old has no value in itself, neither has anything else because 
it is merely new—or aught on earth—and those who set foot in such a ship know not 
whither they may sail, but well I ween they ne’er will find a port. Verily 


“Tt is a pleasant thing 
For all whose souls are not of brutish dross 
To linger in the memory of the past.” 


CuARLES GODFREY LELAND. 





A LAST VIEW. 


HERE down the glen, across the shallow ford, 

\) \) Stretches the open aisle ’twixt green and green, 
By halted horses silently we lean, 
Gazing on Oxford from our steeper sward. 
How yon low loving skies of April hoard 
Her hundred pinnacles, and mass the sheen 
Of spike and ball the languid clouds between, 
Like paler Cairo risen riverward ! 


Sweet on those dim, long-dedicated walls, 

Silver as rain the frugal sunshine falls ; 

Slowly sad eyes resign them, bound afar. 

Dear Beauty, dear Tradition, fare you well: 

And powers that aye aglow in you, impel 

Our quickening spirits from the slime we are. 

Louise I. GUINEY. 
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Fox HuNTING. No. 2.—"THE MASTER MAKES A Move." 














T the King’s Head Inn at Thatcham, on the 

Bath Road, a post-chaise drew up, but with 

no great flourish, for the postilion knew that 

his only passenger was a lady, and he had no intention 

ae pulling his horses on their haunches merely for the 

FF sake of impressing a lady. In his youth he had made 

* many flourishes of such a type, but had failed to win 
an extra coin from a traveller of this sex. 

The groom, who advanced with some degree of 
briskness from the stable yard, became more languid 
in his movements when he perceived the person who 
was descending from the chaise. He knew that brisk- 
ness on the part of a groom never caused a crown 
to spring from the purse of a lady. The landlord, 
however, taking a more hopeful view of the harvest 
prospects of the solitary lady as a guest—he had lived 
in London, and had heard of assignations in which 
the (temporarily) solitary lady had become a source of 
profit to the innkeeper—made a pretence of bustling 
out to assist the occupant of the chaise to alight, 

bowing elaborately when he perceived that the lining of her 
travelling cloak was of quilted silk, and once again as she 
tripped very daintily over the cobble stones in front of the 
King’s Head, and smiled very bewitchingly within the satin 
frame of her hood. ‘The landlord had a notion that he 
had seen her face and her smile before. He carried with 
him the recollection of a good many faces and smiles within 
the framework of quilted satin hoods. 

“Madam, you honour my poor house,” he said in his 
best London manner, as the lady passed through the porch. 
“?Tis rarely that a person of your ladyship’s quality-——” 

“Spare us, good lord—good landlord,” cried the lady, 
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“*Madam, you honour my poor house.'" 
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in an accent that had a certain amount of Hibernian persuasiveness about it. “ Spare 
us your remarks about our quality. “Tis two horses and not four that brought me 
hither ; and ’tis of your quality, sir, that I’d fain have a taste. If I don’t have 
breakfast within an hour I honestly believe that my death will be at your door, 
and where will your compliments be then, my good man?” 

“Your ladyship is pleased to be facetious,” said the landlord, throwing open 
the door of the public room with as great a flourish as if he were giving admittance 
to a sixty-foot sa//e instead of a twenty-foot inn parlour. He looked closely at his 
visitor as she passed through: her voice sounded strangely familiar to him. 

“?Tis a poor room for one who, I doubt not, is no stranger to the noblest 
mansions,” he added. 

“ There’s no one better accustomed to the noblest mansions than myself,” said 
the lady, going to the looking-glass, that occupied a place in a panel between the 
windows, and throwing back her hood, and then arranging her hair. “Yes, faith, 
many’s the palace I’ve lived in—for the space of half an hour at a time—but I 
make no objection to the room I’m in just now. See the pictures!” She raised 
her hands in an attitude of surprise and admiration, so well simulated as to deceive 
the landlord, though he had lived in London. “ Pictures! Oh, the grandeur of 
it all! And what about breakfast? Give us your notions of the proper decoration 
of a breakfast-table, good sir. It’s a picture of rashers that I’ve got my heart 
set on.” 

“The best breakfast that my poor house can afford your ladyship shall be prepared.” 

“And soon, good Mr. Landlord, I implore of you, sir. Breakfast for two.” 

“For two, madam?” The landlord began to feel that his experience of assigna- 
tions was about to be augmented. 

“For two, sir: I look for my brother to arrive by the coach from Devizes. If 
he should inquire for me at the bar, just show him in here.” 

“Your commands shall be obeyed, madam. Will he inquire for your ladyship 
by name ?” 

“By name? Why, how else would you have him inquire, my good man? Do 
you fancy that he carries a Bow Street runner’s description of so humble a person 
as myself?” 

“Nay, madam, but you see your name is just what I haven’t yet had the honour 
of learning.” 

The lady burst out laughing. 

“Faith, good sir, my name is a somewhat important detail in the transaction I 
speak of. The gentleman will ask for, Mistress Clive.” 

“ Ah!” cried the landlord, ‘I could have sworn that I knew the face and the 
voice, but I failed to think of them in connection with our Kitty.” He checked 
himself in his cackle of laughter, and bowed in his best style. “ Madam, I implore 
your pardon, but—oh, lord! how I’ve laughed in the old days at Kitty’s pranks! 
Nay, madam, forgive my familiarity; I am your servant. Oh, lord! to think that 
it’s Kitty Clive herself—our Kitty! Madam és 

Only when he had fled to the door and had opened it did the man recover 
himself sufficiently to be able to repeat his bow. After he had disappeared at the 
other side of the door, the lady heard his outburst of laughter once again. It grew 
fainter as he hurried off to (she hoped) the kitchen. 

Kitty Clive laughed also as she seated herself carefully on the settle, for it was 
a piece of furniture whose cushions required to be tenderly treated. 

“And this is real fame,” she murmured. “To be ‘our Kitty’ to a hundred 
thousand men and women is my ambition—a laudable one too, I swear—one worth 
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struggling for—worth fighting Davy for, and Davy Garrick takes a deal of fighting. 
He has got more of it from Kitty Clive than he bargained for.” 

The recollection of her constant bickerings with David Garrick seemed to offer 
her a good deal of satisfaction. It is doubtful if David Garrick’s recollections of the 
same incidents would have been equally pleasing to him ; for Kitty Clive was very 
annoying, especially when she got the better of her manager in any matter upon 
which he tried to get the better of her, and those occasions were frequent. 

She remained on the settle, smiling now and again, and giving a laugh at intervals 
as she thought of how she had worsted David, as his namesake had worsted the 
champion of Gath. But soon she became grave. 

“T should be ashamed of myself,” she muttered. ‘ David Garrick is the only one 
of the whole crew at the Lane that never varies. He’s the only one that’s always at 
his best. God forgive me for the way I sometimes try to spoil his scenes, for he’s 
worth Quin, Macklin, and Barry bound up in one; only why does he keep his purse 
strings so close? Ah, if he had only a pint of Irish blood in his veins ! ” 

She yawned, for her contests with Garrick did not cause her any great concern ; 
and then she tucked up her feet upon the settle, and hummed an air from the Beggar's 
Opera. Hearing the sound of wheels she paused, listening. 

“Sure it can’t be the coach with my brother yet awhile,” said she. ‘“ Ah, no, ’tis 
the sound of a chaise, not a coach.” 

She resumed her lilting of the air, but once again it was interrupted. Just outside 
the door of the room there was the sound of an altercation. The voice of the landlord 
was heard apparently remonstrating with a very self-assertive person. 

“TI know my rights, sir, let me tell you,” this person shouted. ‘Lady me no 
ladies, sir ; I have a right to enter the roon—'tis a public room. Zounds, sir, cannot 
you perceive that I am a gentleman, if I am an actor?” 

**T’ll dare swear he couldn’t,” muttered Mistress Clive. 

“Nay, sir, you shall not intrude on the privacy of a lady,” came the voice of the 
landlord. 

“Out of the way, sirrah!” the other cried, and at the same moment the door was 
flung open, and a tall young man, wearing a travelling cloak and boots, strode into 
the room, followed by the landlord, at whom he turned scowling at every step. 

“Madam, I give you my word that I am not to blame ; the gentleman would come 
in,” cried the landlord. 

“That will do, sir,” said the stranger. “I myself will make whatever apology may 
be needed. I flatter myself that I have had to make many apologies before now.” 

“ Madam,” continued the landlord, ‘I told him that you F 

“That will do, Boniface,” cried the other, standing between the landlord and 
Mistress Clive, who had risen. Then, giving a smirk and a flourishing bow, he said, 
“Madam, you look to be a sensible woman.” 

“T vow, sir,” said Kitty, “I have never been accused of being sensible before. 
If you cannot pay a woman a better compliment than to call her sensible, you would 
be wise to refrain from the attempt to flatter her.” 

The pause that followed was broken by the self-satisfied chuckle of the landlord. 
He seemed to take credit to himself for Kitty’s sally. He looked at the stranger, then 
at the lady ; his face became puckered with a smile. Then he walked to the door, 
and gave another chuckle as he glanced round with his hand on the latch. 

“Mistress Kitty has taken the measure of my fine gentleman,” he muttered, with 
a shrewd wink; “there’s no need for me here.” 

His chuckle broadened into a guffaw as he went down the passage, having closed 
the door. 
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‘**Madam, you look to be a sensible woman.’" 
} “Pray, madam, be not offended,” the man who was facing Kitty managed to say, 


| after an interval. “If I called you sensible I most humbly apologise. No offence 
was meant, madam.” 

“T believe that, sir; but no woman likes to be called sensible. You may call 
one a silly piece, a romp, or a heartless coquette without offence; but never a 
sensible woman.” 

“T forgot myself for the moment, madam, owing to the treatment I received at 
the hands of that bumpkin Boniface. I am in what is, doubtless, your condition— 
awaiting the coach ; and I objected to be relegated to the kitchen.” 

“ Faith, sir,” said Kitty, with a laugh, as she returned to the settle, “I have passed 
some pleasant enough hours in a kitchen.” 

“ And so have 1, madam, when the wenches were well-favoured,” said the man, 
assuming the sly look of a man who had seen life. Men who fancied they knew the 
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world were as plentiful in the last century as they are in the present. “ Yes, madam, 
but then I went into the kitchen by choice, not on compulsion.” 

“Maybe you left on compulsion. Kitchen wenches have strong arms, sir,” 
remarked Kitty. 

“Nay, nay; Jack Bates—my name, madam—has always been a favourite with 
the wenches.” 

“The kitchen wenches ? ” 

“Zounds, madam, a wench is a wench, whether in the kitchen or the parlour. 
Oh, I know woman thoroughl;: I have studied her. Woman is a delightful branch 
of education.” 

“Qh, sir!” cried Kitty, sinking in a curtsey with the look of mock demureness 
with which she was accustomed to fascinate her audiences at Drury Lane. 

Mr. Bates was fascinated by that look. He smiled good-naturedly, waving his hat 
as if to deprecate the suggestion that he meant to be a gay dog. 

“ Nay, be not fluttered, fair one,” he cried, with a smirk. “TI protest that I am 
a gentleman.” 

“Qh, I breathe again,” said Kitty, rising to the surface, so to speak, after her 
curtsey. A gentleman? I should never have guessed it. I fancied that I heard 
you assert that you were an actor—just the opposite, you know.” 

“So Iam, madam. Iam an actor,” said Mr. Bates. 

Sharp though Kitty’s sarcasm was, it glanced off him. Kitty assumed a puzzled 
look. Then she pretended that his meaning had dawned on her. 

“Oh, I see: you mean, sir, that you are the actor of the part of a gentleman. 
Faith, sir, the part might have been better cast.” 

“T hope that I am a gentleman first and an actor afterwards, madam,” said 
Mr. Bates, with some measure of dignity. 

“In that case I presume you were appearing in the former 7é/e before you arrived 
at the inn?” said Kitty, whose sarcasm was at no time deficient in breadth. Even 
Mr. Bates was beginning to appreciate her last sally, when she added, “I do not 
remember having seen your name in a bill of any of the London playhouses, Mr. Bates.” 

“JT have never appeared in London, madam,” said Mr. Bates; “and, so far as I 
can gather, I have not lost much by remaining in the country.” 

“ Nay, but think what the playgoers of London have lost, Mr. Bates,” said Kitty 
solemnly. 

“T do think of it,” cried the man. ‘“ Yes, I swear to you that Ido. When I hear 
of the upstarts now in vogue I feel tempted sometimes to put my pride in my pocket 
and appear in London.” 

“ Before starting in London a person needs to have his pockets full of something 
besides pride,” said Kitty. “ There are other ways of making a fortune besides appearing 
on the London stage. Why should men come to London to act, when they may 
become highwaymen in the country—ay, or innkeepers—another branch of the same 
profession ?” 

“Tt is clear, madam, that you have no high opinion of the modern stage. To let 
you into a secret—neither have I.” 

Mr. Bates’ voice sank to a whisper, and he gave a confidential wink or two while 
making this confession. 

Kitty was now truly surprised. Most actors of the stamp of Mr. Bates whom she 
had met had a profound belief in the art of acting, and particularly in themselves as 
exponents of that art. 

“What, sir!” she cried, “are you not an actor on your own confession, whatever 
the critics may say ?” 
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“T admit it, my dear lady; but at the same time I repeat that I have no faith in 
the stage. Acting is the most unconvincing of the arts. Is there ever a human being 
outside Bedlam who fancies that the stage hero is in earnest ?” 

“T should say that the force of the illusion is largely dependent upon the actor,” 
said Kitty. 

“ Nothing of the sort, I assure you,” said Bates, with a pitying smile—the smile 
of the professor for the amateur. “The greatest of actors—nay, I myself, madam 
—fail to carry an audience a’ong with me so as to make my hearers lose sight of 
the sham. What child would be imposed on by the sufferings of the stage hero or 
heroine? What school miss would fail to detect the ring of falsehood in the romance 
of what authors call their plots ?” 

“You fancy that every one should be capable of detecting the difference between 
a woman’s account of her real woes and an actress’s simulation of such woes ?” 

“That is my contention, madam. The truth has a ring about it that cannot be 
simulated by even the best actress.” 

“ Dear, dear!” cried Kitty, lifting up her hands. “What a wonder it is that any 
persons can be prevailed upon to go evening after evening to the playhouses! Why; 
I myself go—yes, frequently. Indeed—perhaps I should blush to confess it—I am 
a constant attender at Drury Lane. I do not believe I should be able to live without 
going to the playhouse.” 

“ Tell the truth, madam,” cried Mr. Bates, stretching out an eloquent forefinger at 
her as she sat on the settle looking at her hands on her lap, “have you ever sat out 
an entire play ?” 

Kitty looked up and laughed loud and long, so that Mr. Bates felt greatly flattered. 
He began to believe that he had just said a very clever thing. 

“Well, there I admit that you have me,” said Kitty. “Sir, I admit that, as a 
rule, I do not remain seated during even an entire act of a play.” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Bates triumphantly, “I knew that you were a sensible woman 
—asking your pardon again for my presumption. Your confession bears out my 
contention ; and let me tell you that on the stage, matters, so far from improving, are 
steadily degenerating. I hear that that young man Garrick is now more in vogue than 
that fine old actor Mr. Quin. ‘Think of it, madam! A wine merchant, they say, this 
Garrick was. Have you ever seen him ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Kitty; “I have seen him.” 

“ And what may he be like?” 

“Mr. Garrick is like no one, and no one is like Mr. Garrick,” said Kitty warmly. 

“Ah!” Mr. Bates’ lips were curled with a sneer that caused Kitty’s feet to tap 
the floor nervously. “Ah! A little fellow, I understand—not up to my shoulder.” 

“ Physically perhaps not,” Kitty replied. ‘“ But the stature of Mr. Garrick varies. 
I have seen him tower over every one on the stage—over every one in the 
playhouse ; and again I have seen him dwindle until he was no higher than 
a child.” 

Mr. Bates looked surprised. 

“‘ How does he manage that? A stage trick, I expect.” 

“‘T daresay ’tis so; merely that stage trick—genius.” 

“He could not deceive me: I would take his measure,” said Mr. Bates, with 
a shrewd smirk. 

“Still I have heard that even the players beside him on the stage are sometimes 
carried away with the force of his acting,” said Kitty. 

“A paltry excuse for forgetting their lines,” sneered Mr. Bates. “Ah! no actor 
could make a fool of me.” 
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“Would any one think it necessary to improve on Nature’s handiwork in this 
respect ?” asked Kitty demurely. 

“How?” For a moment Mr. Bates had his doubts as to whether or not the 
lady meant to pass a compliment upon him. The demure look upon her face 
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‘Kitty looked up and laughed loud and long.” 


reassured him. “ You are right, madam; they could easily see what I am,” he said, 
tapping his chest. 

“They could indeed, sir,” said Kitty, more demurely than ever. 

“T do not doubt, mind you, that there is a certain superficial ability about this 
Mr. Garrick,” resumed Mr. Bates, in a condescending way. 
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*T am sure that Mr. Garrick would feel flattered, could he but know that he had 
the good opinion of Mr. Bates,” remarked Kitty. 

“Yes, I know that I am generous,” said Mr. Bates. “ But this Garrick—I wonder 
what his Hamlet is like ?” 

“Tt is like nothing, sir: it is Hamlet,” cried Kitty. 

“You have seen it? What is he like when the ghost enters? I have made that 
scene my own.” 

Kitty sprang from the settle. 

“ Like?” she said. ‘“‘ What is he like? He is like a man in the presence of a 
ghost at first, and then—then the ghost becomes more substantial than he. You hear 
a sudden cry—he stands transfixed with horror—you see that he is not breathing, and 
he makes you one with himself. You cannot breathe. You feel that his hand is on 
your heart. You are in the power of his grasp. He can do what he pleases with 
you. If he tightens his grasp you will never breathe again in this world. There is a 
terrible pause—he draws his breath—he allows you to draw yours; but you feel in 
that long silence that you have been carried away to another world—you are in a place 
of ghosts—there is nothing real of all that is about you—you have passed into a land 
of shadows, and you are aware of a shadow voice that can thrill a thousand men 
and women as though they were but one person : 


‘“*¢ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’” 


“ Bah, what a fool I am!” cried Kitty, flinging herself excitedly upon the settle. 
“ Tmitate Mr. Garrick? Sir, he is inimitable. One may imitate an actor of Hamlet. 
David Garrick is not that : he is, I repeat, Hamlet himself.” 

Mr. Bates was breathing hard. There was a considerable pause before he found 
words to say,— 

“Madam, for one who has had no stage training, I protest that you display some 
power. You have already persuaded me to admire another actor’s Hamlet—a thing 
unheard of on the stage. I myself play the part of the Prince of Denmark. It would 
gratify me to be permitted to rehearse a scene in your presence. You would then see 
on what points Mr. Garrick resembles me.” 

“Oh, lord!” muttered Kitty, making a face behind Mr. Bates’ back. 

“There is the scene at the grave. I am reckoned amazing in that scene.” 

“ Amazing? I do not doubt it.” 

“T wonder how Mr. Garrick acts the grave scene.” 

“Oh, sir, tis his humour to treat it paradoxically.” Kitty was now herself again. 
“ He does not treat the grave scene gravely, but merrily.” 

“ Merrily ?” 

“Why not? Novelty is everything in these days. Does not Mr. Macklin make 
Shylock a serious and not a comic character? An innovation on the stage draws 
the town.” 

“ Faith, madam, to act the grave scene in a burst of merriment is past an innovation.” 

“Not at all, sir. With Mr. Garrick it seems quite natural. He is one of those 
actors who are superior to nature. I am sure you have met some such.” 

**T never met one who was otherwise.” 

“Ah, then you will see how Mr. Garrick could enter upon the scene, beginning to 
play bowls with Horatio, using skulls for the game; this goes on for some time, while 
they quarrel on the score of the score. They fling their skulls at one another, and 
then they take to fencing with two thigh-bones which they pick up. Hamlet runs 
Horatio through with his bone, and he falls atop of the first gravedigger, who has been 
watching the fight, and in pantomime—much is done by pantomime nowadays—laying 
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odds on Hamlet. Both topple over into the grave, and Hamlet stands on the brink 
convulsed with laughter. This, you observe, gives extra point to Hamlet’s inquiry, 
‘Whose grave is that, sirrah?’ and certainly extraordinary point to the man’s reply, 
‘ Mine, sir.’ Has it ever occurred to you to act the scene after that fashion ?” 

“ Never, madam—never, I swear,” cried Mr. Bates heartily. 

* Ah! there you see is the difference between Mr. Garrick and you,” said Kitty. 
“Do you bring on Hamlet’s Irish servant, Mr. Bates ?” 

“‘ Hamlet’s Irish servant ?” 

“Ts it possible that you have not yet followed the new reading in the scene where 
Hamlet comes upon the king praying ?” 

“TI know the scene,” cried Mr. Bates, throwing himself into an attitude as he 
began : “**Oh, my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven.’” 

“ That is it,” cried Kitty, interrupting him. “ Well, then Hamlet appears with his 
Irish servant.” 

“Tis the first ’ve heard of him.” 

“Let it not be the last. "Tis a new reading. Hamlet enters, sees the king, and 
then turns to his Irish servant saying, ‘ Now might I do it, Pat,—the man’s name is 
Patrick, you perceive ?” 

* Madam, a more ridiculous innovation I protest I never heard of,” said Mr. Bates. 

“ By my faith, sir, ’tis not more ridiculous than some stage innovations that I could 
name,” said Kitty. 

“T could understand Kitty Clive introducing such a point into one of the farces in 
which I hear she is a merry baggage, but ——” 

“ You have never seen Kitty Clive, then?” 

“ Never ; but I hear she isa romp. Are you an admirer of hers, madam?” 

*‘ Sir, she has no more devoted admirer than myself,” said Kitty, looking at the 
man straight in the face. 

“Ts she not a romp?” 

“ Oh, surely, a sad, sad romp. She has by her romping saved many a play from 
being damned.” 

“She is so great a favourite with playgoers, I doubt her ability,” said Mr. Bates, 
“T doubt if she could move me. What is the nature of her merriment ? ” 

“ Extravagance, sir, extravagance. She bounces on as a hoyden, and pulls a long 
face like this” (even Mr. Bates roared at Kitty’s long face) “behind the back of the 
very proper gentleman who has come to woo her. She catches the point of his 
sword-sheath, so that when he tries to turn he almost falls. She pretends that he 
has struck her with his sword, and she howls with pain. He hastens to comfort 
her—down goes a chair, and he topples over it. ‘Murder, murder!’ she cries, and 
snatches up the shovel as if to defend herself. My gentleman recovers, and hastens 
to assure her of his honourable intentions. She keeps him off with her shovel. He 
drops his hat, and she shovels it up and runs round the room to throw it on the fire. 
He follows her over tables, chairs, and a sofa or two. ‘Tally-ho!’ she cries, and gives 
a view-halloo. Round the room they go, and just as he is at the point of catching 
her she uses the shovel as a racket, and sends the hat flying and at the same stroke 
sends her lover sprawling.” 

“Madam, she is a vulgar jade, I swear!” cried Mr. Bates. He was more out of 
breath than Kitty, for she had acted the part so vividly that she had forced him 
involuntarily to take the part of the hoyden’s lover, and both he and his hat had 
suffered. ‘That scene that you have described bears out my argument that the more 
outrageous a scene is, the better pleased are the public. Women do not make fools 
of men in real life.” 
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“ Indeed, sir? ” 

“No; there you have the absurdity of the stage. Authors set reason and sense 
at defiance daily. Shakespeare is one of the worst offenders.” 

“What, Shakespeare ?” 

“Oh, believe me, madam, Shakespeare is a greatly overrated writer. Look, for 
instance, at his play of Romeo and Juliet. Romeo sees the lady, exchanges a few 
words with her, and falls at once in love with her. He has only to rant beneath her 
window by the light of the moon, and forthwith she agrees to marry him, and, sure 
enough, they are married the very next day. Good lord! Would Shakespeare have 
us believe that men can be so easily fooled? Our moderns have not greatly improved 
upon Shakespeare.” 

“T am with you there, sir, heart and soul.” 

“No, they still outrage sense by their plots. A man meets a woman quite by 
chance. She tells him a cock-and-bull story that any fool could see outrages proba- 
bility ; but he is captivated in a moment. He falls on his knees before her, and 
vows that she has only to speak to make him the happiest of mortals. All this is, 
madam, I need scarcely say, quite monstrous and unnatural. Such a proceeding 
could not occur outside Bedlam.” 

“ This gentleman should be taught a lesson,” said Kitty to herself, as she watched 
Mr. Bates swaggering across the room. She became thoughtful for a moment, and 
then smiled—only for a second, however; then she became grave, and her voice 
faltered as she said, “Sir, I protest that I never before knew—nay, felt—what real 
eloquence was—eloquence wedded to reason.” 

“ Nay, madam,” smirked Mr. Bates. 

“°Tis the truth, sir. May I hope that you will not think me too forward if I 
venture to express a humble opinion, sir ?” 

Her voice was low, and it certainly faltered more than before. 

*‘T shall treasure that opinion, madam,” said Mr. Bates. 

That soft voice produced its impression upon him. He felt that he was in the 
presence of an amazingly fine woman. 

“ You will not be offended, sir, if I say that I feel it to be a great pity that one 
who has such eloquence at his command should spend his time merely repeating 
the phrases--the very inferior phrases—of others. ‘The Senate, sir, should be your 
stage. You are not angry, sir?” 

She had laid a hand upon his arm, and was looking pleadingly up to 
his face. 

“Angry?” cried Mr. Bates, patting her hand, at which she turned her eyes 
modestly from his face to the ground. “Angry? Nay, dear lady, you have but 
expressed what I have often thought.” 

“T am so glad that you are not offended by my presumption, sir,” said Kitty, 
removing her hand. Mr. Bates did not seem willing to let it go. “If you were 
offended, I protest that I should be the most wretched of women.” 

Mr. Bates marked how her voice broke. He took a step after her as she went to 
the settle. : 

“ Dear madam, you deserve to be the happiest rather than the most wretched of 
your sex,” he said. 

His voice was also very soft and low. 4 

Kitty turned to him, crying quickly, “And I should be so if——” Here she 
sighed, it seemed to Mr. Bates quite involuntarily. ‘ Pardon me: I—I—that is— 
sometimes the heart forces the lips to speak when they should remain silent. A 
woman is a simple creature, sir.” 

VoL. V.—No. 22. 17 
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“She looked pleadingly up to his face.” 


* A woman is a very fascinating creature, I vow,” cried Mr. Bates, and he felt 
that he was speaking the truth. 

‘““Ah, Mr. Bates, she has a heart: that is woman’s weakness, her heart,” mur- 
mured Kitty. 

“T protest that she has not a monopoly of that organ,” said Mr. Bates. “ May 
not a man have a heart also, sweet one?” 

“ Alas!” sighed Kitty, “it has not been my lot to meet with any but those who 
are heartless. I have often longed But why should I burden you with the story 
of my longings, of my sufferings ?” 

“ Your woman’s instinct tells you that you have at last met with a man who has 
a heart. I have a heart, dear creature. Was it my fate brought me into this room 
to-day? Was it my inscrutable destiny that led me to meet the most charming ——” 

“Pray, Mr. Bates, be merciful as you are strong!” cried Kitty, pressing one hand 
to her tumultuous bosom. ‘ Do not compel a poor weak woman to betray her 
weakness: the conqueror should be merciful. What a voice is yours, sir! What 
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poor woman could resist its melody? Oh, sir, forgive the tears of a weak and unhappy 
creature.” 

She had thrown herself on the settle, and had laid her head upon one of its arms. 

In an instant he was beside her, and had caught her hand. 

“Nay, dear one, I cannot forgive the tears that dim those bright eyes,” he 
whispered in her ear. “ You have had a past, madam ?” 

“ Ah, sir,” cried Kitty from the folds of her handkerchief, “all my life up to the 
present has been my past. ‘That is why I weep.” 

“Ts it so sad as that? You have a story ?” 

“Should I tell it to you?” said Kitty, raising her head suddenly, and looking at 
the face that was so near hers. “TI will, I will—yes, I will trust you. You may be 
able to help me.” 

* With my latest breath!” cried Mr. Bates. 

“Sir, to be brief, I am a great heiress,” said Kitty, quite calmly. 

Mr. Bates started ; his eyes brightened. 

“‘ My uncle was trustee of my father’s property—it is in two counties,” continued 
Kitty. “ For some years after my father’s death I had no reason for complaint. But 
then a change came. My uncle’s son appeared upon the scene, and I soon perceived 
his true character. A ruined, dissolute rake I knew him to be, and when I rejected 
his advances with scorn, his father, who I fancied 
was my friend, commenced such a series of per ! 
secutions as would have broken a less ardent spirit 
than mine. They did not 
move me. They shut me up ye 
in a cold, dark dungeon, and é 
loaded these limbs of mine 
with fetters.” 

“ The infernal ruffians ! ” 

“They fed me with bread | 
and water. They tortured 5 
me by playing on the harpsi- \, J 
chord outside my prison all 
the best-known airs from the 
Beggar's Opera.” 

“ Horrible ! ” 

“Oh, I thought I 
should have gone mad 
—mad; but I knew 
that that was just 
what they wanted, 
in order that 
they might shut 
me up in Bed- 
jam, and 
enjoy my 
property. 
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I made a resolution not to go mad, and I have 
adhered to it ever since. At last the time 
came when I could stand their treatment no 
longer. I flung my iron fetters to the winds, 
I burst through the doors of my prison, and 
rushed into the dining-hall, where my two 
persecutors were carousing in their cups. 
They sprang up with a cry of horror when I 
appeared. My uncle’s hand was upon the bell, 
when I felled him 
with a heavy glass 
decanter. With a 
yell—I hear it now 
—his son sprang 
upon me. He went 
down beneath the 
stroke of the ten- 
light chandelier, 
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“**Who shall prevent me?’ cried Kitty.” 


which I hastily plucked down and hurled at him. I called for a horse and chaise. 
They were at the door in a moment, and I fled all night. But, alas, alas! I feel that 
my flight shall avail me nothing. They are on my track, and I shall be forced to 
marry at least one of them. But no, no! Sooner than submit, with this dagger se 

she had sprung from her place, and her hand was grasping something inside her 
cloak when Mr. Bates caught her firmly by the wrist. 

“You shall do nothing so impious, madam,” he cried. 

“Who shall prevent me?” cried Kitty, struggling with him. ‘Who shall save 
me from my persecutors ?” 

“JT, madam: I will do it!” cried Mr. Bates. 

“You? How?” 
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Kitty had now ceased to struggle. 

“T will marry you myself,” shouted Mr. Bates, grasping both her hands. 

* But only half an hour has passed since we met,” said Kitty, looking down. 

“That is enough, madam, to convince me that my heart is yours. Sweet one, I 
throw myself at your feet. Let me be your protector. Let me hold you from your 
persecutors. Dearest lady, marry me, and you are safe.” 

“Thank heaven—thank heaven I have found a friend!” murmured Kitty. 

“You agree?” said Mr. Bates, rising to his feet. 

“Qh, sir, I am overcome with gratitude,” cried Kitty, throwing herself into 
arms. 

“ An heiress—and mine,” Mr. Bates whispered. 

“ Mistress Clive, the gentleman has arrived. Oh, lud! what has Kitty been 
up to?” 

The landlord was standing at the door with his hands raised. 

“°Tis my brother, Jimmy Raftor,” said Kitty, coolly arranging the disordered 
hood of her cloak before the glass. “ Jimmy is one of the best pistol shots in all 
Ireland, and that’s saying a good deal. Show the gentleman in, Mr. Landlord.” 

Mr. Bates stood aghast. 

“ Mistress Clive—not Kitty Clive of Drury Lane?” he faltered. 

“Tam Kitty Clive of Drury Lane, at your service, sir, if you should need another 
lesson to convince you that even the most ridiculous story, if plausibly told, will carry 
conviction to the most astute of men.” 

Kitty Clive sank in a curtsey, and then rose, bursting into a musical laugh as she 
pointed a finger at Mr. Bates standing there amazed in the centre of the room. 
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CONTENT. 


. AM content.” How few of us can say 

| Those words! Alas! we often cannot pray 
For aught but Happiness, that will-o’-wisp, 
That pretty boy, with coaxing, peevish lisp, 
Who will not linger with us for one day. 
Yet sweet Content would stay with us alway 
If we'd but let her. See! she stands dismay’d 
Before the door where Happiness has played. 
Open! and let her enter to her place. 
She yearns to fill our lives with perfect grace ; 
For she’s no idle, wheedling, changeful boy, 
But a fair maid, with sweet eyes, deep with joy. 
Straight on our restless hearts her touch she'll lay 
And give us peace—if we'll but let her stay. 
Come! bid her in, so, e’er our days be spent, 
Each yet may say, “ Truly I am content.” 


VIOLET DEFRIES, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE VANISHED PALACE, 


\ \ JESTMINSTER is the City of King’s Houses. 
It contains, or has contained, five of them. Of 
these we have already considered one — the 

earliest and the most interesting. Of the four others, Buckingham Palace belongs 

to the present; it is, in a way, part of ourselves, since it is the House of the 

Sovereign. Therefore we need not dwell upon it. There remain the Houses of 

Whitehall, of St. James’s, and of Kensington. Of these three the two latter Palaces 

have apparently failed to impress the popular imagination with any sense of royal 

splendour or mystery. ‘This sense belongs both to Westminster and to Whitehall ; 
but not to St. James’s, or to Kensington. It is hard to say why this is so. As 
regards St. James’s, the buildings are certainly not externally majestic ; nor does one 
who walks within its courts become immediately conscious of ancient associations 
and the atmosphere of Court Functions. Yet nearly all the Court Functions were 
held there for a hundred and fifty years. Again, there are personal associations, if 
one looks for them, clinging to St. James’s, as there were at Whitehall; but either 
we do not look for them, or they do not awaken any enthusiasm. Pilgrims do not 
journey to the Palace to visit its haunted chambers, as they do to Holyrood or 
to Windsor. Queen Mary, for instance, died in the Palace—Froude has told us in 
what mournful manner and in which room. Does any one ever ask or care for 
the room in which the most unhappy of all English Queens or Princesses breathed 
her last? King Charles spent his last night in this Palace. ‘The Royal martyr has 
still admirers, but they do not flock to St. James’s to weep over the unspeakable 
sadness of that night. The elder Pretender was born here, but we have almost 
forgotten his life, to say nothing of his birth, in spite of the romantic warming-pan. 

There are stories of love and intrigue, of jealousy, of ambition and disappointment, 

connected with St. James’s ; yet, with all this wealth of material, it is not a palace 

of romance: at Whitehall, when we think of that vanished House, the face, the 
eyes, the voice of Louise de Querouaille light up the courts; the Count de 

Grammont fills the rooms for us with lovely ladies and gallant courtiers ; outside, 

from her windows looking into the Park, fair Nelly greets the King with mirthful 

eyes and saucy tongue as he crosses from Whitehall. Well, Miss Brett was perhaps 
quite as beautiful as Nelly or Louise, but we do not in the least desire to read 
about her. The book of the French courtier treats entirely of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,—we read it with rapture; the Chronicles of St. James’s might be 
written so as to treat of exactly the same subjects,—-yet we turn from them. Why? 
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Salen 2 

Because it is impossible iat: to throw over the Georges 
the luminous halo of romance. George the 
First, the Second, and the e son of the Second, were 
perhaps as immoral as Charles and James; yet 
between them all they could: not produce a 
single romance. ‘The first romantic episode in the 
history of the house of 7: LF- : Hanover -is that simple 


little legend of Hannah Lightfoot. Perhaps 
another reason’ why St. James’s has never become to the imagination a successor 
to Whitehall and Westminster is that from the year 1714 to the year 1837 the old 
kind of loyalty to the sovereign no longer existed. Compare the personal loyalty 
displayed to Henry V., to Henry VIII., to Elizabeth, with that felt for William IIL., 
who saved the country from Catholic rule, and for George I., who carried on the 
Protestant succession. The country accepted these kings, not because they had any 
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personal love for them, but because they enabled the nation to have what it wanted. 
The new kings did not try to become personally popular; but they were ready to 
lead the people in war for religious freedom, and they represented a principle. But 
as for personal loyalty of the ancient kind, that no longer existed. 

For exactly a similar reason Kensington has never been a palace in which the 
world is interested. William III. chose the house for his residence; he died here. 
An excellent king, a most useful king, but hardly possessed of the nation’s love. 
George II. died here ; the Duke of Sussex died here; yet there is no curiosity or 
enthusiasm about the place. 

With Whitehall the case is quite different. It was the Palace of Henry VIIL., 
of Elizabeth, of the Tudors and the Stuarts; the Palace of sovereigns who ruled as 
well as reigned, who were English and not Germans, who lived in the open light 
and air for all to behold; if they did not hide their vices, they openly displayed 
their virtues: there is more interest attaching to the Whitehall of Charles II. alone 
than there is to the St. James’s of all those who came after him. Since, then, we 
can here consider one palace only out of the remaining four, let us turn to the 
Palace of Whitehall. 

We have seen that, of all the buildings which once clustered round the Painted 
Chamber and formed the King’s House of Westminster, there now remain nothing 
more than a single hall much changed, a crypt much restored, a cloister, and a tower. 
But this is autumnal opulence compared with the Palace of Whitehall. Of that 
broad, rambling place, as taken over and enlarged by Henry VIII., there now remains 
nothing at all—not a single chamber, not 2 tower, not a gateway, not a fragment; 
everything is gone: even the disposition of its courts and lanes, generally the last 
thing to be lost, can no longer be traced. And of the Stuart Whitehall which 
succeeded there remains but one chamber, the Banqueting Hall of Inigo Jones. 
Perhaps no royal palace of recent times, in any country, has been so lost and 
forgotten as that of the Tudor Whitehall. Even the Ivory House of Ahab, or the 
Golden House of Nero, has not been more completely swept away. I wonder how 
many living men—even of the few who have seriously studied the Westminster of 
the past—could draw from memory a plan of Whitehall Palace, or describe in 
general terms its courts and buildings. Yet it was a very great house ; certainly 
not venerable or picturesque, such as that which stood beside the Abbey: there 
were no sculptured fronts, no tall gables, no tourelles, no gray walls, no narrow 
windows, no carved cloisters ; there was hardly any suggestion of a fortress ; it was 
a modern house from the first, the house of an ecclesiastic, built, like all the older 
houses, in a succession of courts One who wishes to understand Whitehall must 
visit Hampton, and walk about the courts of St. James’s. 

The first mention of the House is in the year 1221, when it was bequeathed 
by Hubert de Burgh, Henry III.’s Justiciary, to the Dominicans of his foundation. 
The original home of the Black Friars in London was in Holborn, exactly north 
of Lincoln’s Inn; whence, fifty years later, they removed to the corner where the 
Fleet runs into the Thames, just outside the ancient City wall. Here their name 
still survives. The monks kept Hubert’s house till 1276, when they sold it to the 
Archbishop of York. For two hundred and fifty years it was the town house of 
the Archbishop. Wolsey, the last Archbishop who held it, greatly enlarged and 
beautified the house. Concerning the magnificence with which he lived here—such 
magnificence as surpassed that of the King his master, such ‘splendour as no king 
of England, not even Richard the Second, had ever shown at his court—we are 
informed by his biographer, Cavendish. Wolsey’s following of eight hundred men, 
including ten peers of the realm and fifteen knights who were not too proud to 
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enter the service of the Cardinal, was greater even than that of Warwick, the King- 
maker of the preceding century. 

When one reads of the entertainments, the banquetings, the mumming, the music, 
the gold and silver plate, the cloth of gold, the blaze of colour everywhere—in the 
hangings, in the coats of arms, in the costumes, in the trappings of the horses—we 
must remember that this magnificence was not in those days regarded as ostentation. 
So to speak of it betrays nineteenth-century prejudice. It is only in this present 
century that the rich man has been expected to live, to travel, to dress, to entertain, 
very much like the men who are not so rich. Dives now drives in a carriage little 
better than that of the physician who attends him. He gives dinners little better 
than those of the lawyer who conducts his affairs. If he lives in a great house, it 
is in the country, unseen. ‘To parade and flaunt and exhibit your wealth is, as we 
now understand things, bad form. In the time of Cardinal Wolsey it was not bad 
form: it was the right and proper use of wealth to entertain royally; it was the 
part of a rich man to dress splendidly, to have a troop of gentlemen and valets 
in his service, to exhibit tables covered with gold and silver plate, to hang the 
walls with beautiful and costly arras. All this was right and proper. In this 
way the successful man showed his success to the world; he invited the world 
to judge how successful he was—how rich, how powerful. A great deal of Wolsey’s 
authority and power depended upon this outward and visible show. Perhaps he 
overdid the splendour and created jealousies. Yet kings delighted in seeing the 
splendour of their subjects. Had the Divorce business gone on smoothly, the King 
might have continued to rejoice in possessing a subject so great and powerful. We 
have ceased so long from open splendour that we find it difficult to understand it. 
Imagination refuses to restore the glory of York House, when its walls were 
hung with tapestry of many colours; when, here and there, in place of tapestry, 
the walls were hung with cloth of gold, cloth of silver and cloth of tissue. Where, let 
me ask, can we find now a single piece of this fine cloth of gold? ‘There were 
long tables spread with rich stuffs—satin, silk, velvet, damask: where can we find a 
table now spread with these lovely things? There were sideboards set with the 
most splendid gold and silver plate: where now can we see gold and silver plate 
—save at a Lord Mayor's Dinner? A following of eight hundred people rode with 
the Cardinal: what noble in the land has such a following now? Alas! the 
richest and greatest lord that we can produce has nothing but a couple of varlets 
behind his carriage and two or three more in his hall, with never a knight or squire 
or armiger among them. As for the Cardinal himself, when he went abroad he 
was all scarlet and red and gold and silver gilt. His saddle was of crimson velvet, 
his shoes were set with gleaming diamonds, his stirrups were silver gilt; before him 
rode two monks carrying silver crosses. Every day he entertained a multitude with a 
noble feast and fine wines, with the singing of men and children and with the music 
of all kinds of instruments. And afterwards there were masques and mummeries, 
and dances with noble dames and gentle damsels. 

What have we to show in comparison with this magnificence? Nothing. The 
richest man, the most noble and the most powerful, is no more splendid than a 
simple gentleman. The King-maker, if he existed in the present day, would walk 
to his club in Pall Mall; and you would not distinguish him from the briefless 
barrister taking his dinner—the same dinner, mind—at the next table. The decay 
of magnificence accompanies the decay of rank, the decay of individual authority, 
and the decay of territorial power. 

Wolsey fell. Great and powerful must have been that dread sovereign, that 
Occidental Star, that King who could overthrow by a single word so mighty a Lord 
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as the Cardinal. And the King took over for his own use the town house of the 
Archbishops of York. 

At this time the old Palace of Westminster was in a melancholy condition. A 
fire in 1512 destroyed a great part of it, including the principal offices and many of 
the chambers. ‘The central part—the King’s House—however, escaped, and here the 
King remained. Rooms for visitors were found at Baynard’s Castle, Bridewell, and 
St. James’s (which was built by Henry on the site of St. James’s Hospital). Norden, 
who wrote in the year 1592, says that the old Palace at that time lay in ruins, but 
that the vaults, cellars, and walls still remaining, showed how extensive had been 
the buildings in former times. 

In converting York House into a Palace Henry added a tennis court, a cockpit, 
a bowling alley and a tilt yard. He built a gateway after Holbein’s designs across 
the main street ; and besides these, according to the Act of Parliament which annexed 
Whitehall to the Palace of Westminster, he “ most sumptuously and curiously builded 
and edified many beautiful, costly, and pleasant lodgings.” He laid out the Park, 
and he began a collection of pictures, which Charles I. afterwards enlarged. James I. 
designed to erect a new and very costly Palace on the spot. He entrusted the work 
to Inigo Jones, but the design never got beyond the Banqueting Hall. Had the 
Palace been completed it would have shown a front of 1152 feet in length from 
north to south, and 874 feet from east to west. 

The plan of the Palace, as it was in the reign of Charles II., exists. It is here 
reproduced from the Crace collection in the British Museum. It will be seen that 
the place was much less in area and contained fewer buildings than the Westminster 
Palace. The chief reason for these diminished proportions was the separation for 
the first time in English history of the High Courts of Justice from the King’s Court, 
and the change from the army—King Cnut’s huscarles—which the kings had always 
led about with them to a small body-guard. The place is rambling, as we should 
expect from the manner in which it grew. 
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Inigo Jones’ Palace. 


On the south side the Palace began with the Bowling Green; next to this was 
the Privy Garden, a large piece of ground laid out formally. The front of the Palace 
consisted of the Banqueting Hall, the present Whitehall, the Gate and Gate Tower, 
neither stately nor in any way remarkable, and a row of low gabled houses almost 
mean in appearance. The Gate opened upon a series of three courts or quadrangles, 
The first and most important, called “ ‘The Court,” had on its west side the Banqueting 
House; on the south there was a row of offices or chambers; on the north a low 
covered way connected the Banqueting Hall with the other chambers; on the east 
side was the Great Hall or Presence Chamber, the Chapel, and the private rooms of 
the King and Queen. This part of the Palace contained what was left of the old 
York House. The second court, that into which the principal gate opened, was 
called the “Courtyard.” By this court was the way to the Audience and Council 
Chambers, the Chapel, the offices of the Palace, and the Water Gate. The Art 
Collections and Library were placed in the “Stone Gallery,” which ran along the 
east side of the Privy Garden. A third court was called Scotland Yard ; in this 
court was the Guard House. ‘The old custom of having everything made in the 
Palace that could be made, and everything stored under responsible officers, was 
continued at Whitehall as it had been at Westminster. Thus we find cellars, pastry 
house, pantry, cyder house, spicery, bakehouse, charcoal house, scalding house, 
chandlery, poulterers’ house, master glazier’s, confectionery—and the rest, each office 
with its responsible officer, and each officer with his own quarters in the Palace. 
One long building on the right hand of the picture was the “Small Beer Buttery.” 
The length shows its importance ; its situation among the offices indicates for whom 
it was erected. Remember that the common sort of Englishman has never at any 
time used water as a beverage unless there was nothing else to be had ; that as yet 
he had no tea; that his habitual beverage was small beer; and that in all great 
houses small beer was to be had for the asking in the intervals of work. 

Beyond the Banqueting Hall and the Gate House there is a broad street, now 
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Parliament Street, then a portion of the Palace. On the other side, where in King 
Henry's reign were the Tilt Yard and the Cockpit, are the old Horse Guards and 
Wallingford House, afterwards the Admiralty. Beyond these buildings is St. James’s 
Park, with fine broad roads, which remain to the present day; on the left is 
Rosamond’s Pond in its setting of trees, to which reference is constantly made in 
the literature of the seventeenth century. 

At the south end of the open space stood the beautiful gate erected by Holbein. 
was removed in 1759. 

The appearance of the Palace from the river has been preserved in several views, 
in none of which do the details all agree. The one produced here is taken from 
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St. James’ Palace 


Wilkinson’s Zondina J/lustrata, and shows the Palace in the time of James II. The 
general aspect of the Palace is that of a great collection of chambers and offices 
built as they were required, for convenience and comfort, rather than for beauty 
or picturesqueness. ‘There are no towers, cloisters, gables, or carved work. It is 
essentially—like St. James’s, like Hampton-—a palace of brick. 

The greater part of Whitehall Palace was destroyed by fire in 1691 and 1697. 
After the deposition of James II. it ceased to be a royal residence. Then the site 
of the Palace was gradually built over by private persons. The Banqueting Hall 
was for a long time a Chapel Royal; it has now become the house for the collections 
of the United Service Institute. One could wish that some of the Palace had been 
preserved: from the marriage of Anne Boleyn to the deposition of James II. is a 
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Kensington Palace. 


period which contains a great many events of interest and importance, all of which 
are associated with this Palace. ‘The destruction of the ancient Faith, the dissolution 
of the Religious Houses, the re-birth of Classical learning, the vast developments of 
trade, the widening of the world, the beginning of the Empire ou¢re mer, the humbling 
of Spain, the successful resistance of the nation against the king, the growth of a 
most glorious literature, the revival of the national spirit,—all these things belong to 
Whitehall Palace. Other memories it had, not so pleasing: the self-will of Henry; 
the misery of his elder daugiter, the execution of Charles I., the licentious Court of 
Charles II.—one wishes that the place had been spared. 

We have copied the plan of the Palace. It is, however, impossible to fill in the 
plan with the innumerable offices, private rooms, galleries and chambers mentioned 
by one writer and another. We must be content to know that it was a vast nest of 
chambers and offices; there were hundreds of them; the courts were crowded with 
people ; there was a common thoroughfare through the middle of the Palace from 
Charing Cross to Westminster: so many funerals, for instance, were conducted along 
this road to St. Margaret’s that Henry VIII. constructed a new burial-ground at 
St. Martin’s. The Palace was accessible to all; the Guard stood at the gate, but 
everybody was admitted as to a town; the King moved freely about the Courts, in 
the Mall, in the Park, sometimes unattended. ‘The people drove their packhorses 
or their waggons up and down the road, and hardly noticed the swarthy-faced man 
who stood under the shade of a tree watching the players along the Mall. This 
easy and fearless familiarity vanished with the Stuarts. 

Between this Palace and that of Westminster there were certain important points 
of difference. One, the absence of the law courts, has already been noticed. At 
Whitehall there was a Guard House; it stood, as has been said, in Scotland Yard: 
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no doubt the Gate was guarded ; in 1641 the old “ Horse Guards” was built for the 
Gentlemen Pensioners who formed the Guard; but there was no wall round the 
Palace, there was no suggestion of a fortress, there was no suggestion of a camp, 
Next, the Palace of Westminster was always, as had been intended by Edward the 
Confessor, connected with the Abbey. It had, to be sure, its own chapel—that of 
St. Stephen’s ; but it was connected by historical associations of every kind with the 
Abbey. The ringing of the Abbey bells, the rolling of the organ, the chanting of 
the monks could be heard by day and by night above the music and the minstrelsy, 
the blare of trumpet and the clash of arms. At Whitehall there was a chapel, but the 
Abbey was out of hearing. When Henry removed his Palace from Thorney Island to 
York House it was a warning or a sign that he would shortly remove himself from 
the domination of the Church. 

As for the Court in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, we have full details. 
The Yeomen of the Guard, who were the body-guard, wore red cloth roses on back 
and breast. When the Court moved from Whitehall to Greenwich or to ‘Theobalds, 
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The Horse Guards. 


a vast quantity of baggage went with it. Three hundred carts were required to 
carry all that was wanted. What did these carts contain? Not furniture, certainly. 
Table-linen, gold and silver plate, wine and stores of all kinds, tapestry, dresses 
and bedding, kitchen vessels. As for furniture, there were as yet no tables such 
as we now use, but boards on trestles, which were put up for every meal ; there 
were chairs and stools; there was tapestry on the walls; there were beds; there were 
cabinets and sideboards ; except in the Presence Chamber or the Banqueting Hall 
there were no carpets. All who write of England at this time speak with admiration 
of the chambers strewn with sweet herbs, the crushing of which by the feet brought 
out their fragrance ; the nosegays of flowers placed in the bedrooms ; and the parlours 
trimmed with vine leaves, green boughs and fresh herbs. It is a pleasant picture. 

Of treasures such as exist at the present day in Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
and other royal residences, there were few. Hentzner, a traveller in the year 1598, 
found a library in Whitehall well stored with Greek, Latin, Italian and French books ; 
he says nothing of English books. They were all bound in red velvet, with clasps 
of gold and silver ; some had pearls and precious stones in the bindings. He also 
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found some pictures, including portraits of “ Henry, Richard and Edward.” There 
were a few other curious things: a cabinet of silver, daintily worked, in which the 
Queen kept letter-paper ; a jewel-box set with pearls ; toys and curiosities in clock- 
work. A few years later, in 1613, the pictures in Whitehall are enumerated. There 
were then portraits of Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, and Mary 
Queen of Scots. There were also portraits of French and Spanish kings and queens, 
and of the great ladies of Court. It is curious to remark that no portrait then 
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existed in Whitehall either of Mary or of Philip. The list includes the portraits in 
the other palaces. There is not one of Mary. 

Let us assist at a royal banquet. It is an entertainment offered to Juan Fernandez 
de Velasco, Duke de Frias, Constable of Castile, on Sunday, August roth, 1604, in 
which the King opened his mind without reserve as to peace with Spain. The 
Audience Chamber was furnished with a buffet of several stages, filled with gold 
and silver plate. People were freely admitted to look on, but a railing was put up 
on either side of the room to keep them from crowding or pressing. The table 
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was fifteen feet long and three feet broad. The dishes were brought in by the 
King’s gentlemen and servants, accompanied by the Lord Chamberlain. ‘The Earls 
of Pembroke and Southampton were gentlemen-ushers. ‘The King and Queen, with 
Prince Henry, entered after the arrival of the Constable and his suite. After washing 
of hands,—the Lord Treasurer handing the bowl to the King and the Lord High 
Admiral to the Queen,—grace was said, and they took their seats. The King and 
Queen occupied thrones at the head of the table under a canopy of state on chairs 
of brocade with cushions. On the Queen’s side sat the Constable on a tabouret 
of brocade, and on the King’s side sat the Prince. The other guests were four 
gentlemen forming part of the Ambassador’s suite. ‘There was also at the table, says 
the historian, a large company of the principal noblemen in the realm. He enumerates 
twenty-one, and says there were others. How they were all placed at a table fifteen 
feet long and three feet broad he does not explain. Perhaps there was a second 
table. A band of instruments discoursed music during the banquet. The speeches 
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and toasts went on during the course of the dinner. First the King rose, and, 
taking off his crown, he drank to the health of their Spanish Majesties. Next the 
Constable drank to the health of the Queen “out of the lid of a cup of agate of 
extraordinary beauty.” He then passed the cup to the King, asking him to drink 
out of it; and then to the Prince. He then directed that the cup should remain on 
His Majesty’s buffet. At this point the people present shouted out, “ Peace! peace! 
peace! God save the King! God save the King!” 

The banquet, thus cheered by compliments, toasts, and the shouts of the onlookers, 
lasted three hours. At its conclusion, which would be about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, a singular ceremony took place. “ ‘The table was placed upon the ground, 
and their Majesties, standing upon it, proceeded to wash their hands.” The King 
and Queen then retired to their own apartments, while the Spanish guests were 
taken to the picture gallery. In an hour’s time they returned to the Audience 
Chamber, where dancing had begun. 
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Fifty ladies-of-honour were present, “richly dressed and extremely beautiful.” 
Prince Henry danced a ga//iard; the Queen, with the Earl of Southampton, danced 
a brando ; the Prince danced another ga//iard—* con algunas cabriolas,” with certain 
capers ; then another dvando was performed ; the Queen with the Earl of Southampton, 
and Prince Henry with another lady of the Court, danced a correnta. ‘This ended 
the ball. They then all took their places at the windows, which looked out upon a 
court of the Palace. There they had the pleasure of seeing the King’s bears fight 
with greyhounds, and there was very fine baiting of the bull. Then followed tumblers 
and rope-dancers. With these performances ended the entertainment and the day. 
The Lord Chamberlain accompanied the Constable to the farthest room; the Earl 
of Devonshire and other po went with them to their coaches, and fifty 
halberdiers escorted them j , oj 
on their way home with 
torches. On the morrow, 
one is pained to read, the 
Constable had an attack of 
lumbago. 

There are other notes 
on the Court which one 
finds in the descriptions of 
foreign travellers. ‘Thus, 
the King was served on 
one knee; while he drank 
his cupbearer remained on 
one knee; he _ habitually 
drank Frontignac, a sweet, 
rich French wine; when 
Queen Elizabeth passed 
through the street men fell 
on their knees (this practice 
seems to have been dis- 
continued at her death) ; 
servants carried their 
masters’ arms on the left [ 
sleeve ; the people, within 
or without the Court, were 
noisy and overbearing (all 
travellers agree on this 
point) ; they hated foreign- 
ers, and laughed at them; 
they were magnificent in dress; they allowed their wives the greatest liberty, 
and spent all they could afford upon their dresses ; the greatest pleasure the wives 
of the citizens had was to sit in their doorways dressed in their best for the passers- 
by to admire ; they were accustomed to eat a great quantity of meat; they loved 
sweet things, pouring honey over mutton and mixing sugar with their wine; they 
ardently pursued bull and bear baiting, hunting, fishing and sport of all kinds; they 
ate saffron cakes to bring out the flavour of beer ; they spent great sums of money in 
tobacco, which was then 18s. a pound, equal to more than £6 of our money; their 
great highway was the river, which was covered with boats of all kinds plying up 
and down the stream, and was also covered with thousands of swans. ‘The river, 
indeed, maintained, as watermen, fishermen, lightermen, stevedores, etc., as many 
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as forty thousand men. When we read of James kissing his favourites—a practice 
nauseous to the modern Englishman--we must remember that it was then not an 
uncommon thing, but quite the contrary, for friends to kiss each other. In France 
and Germany men have always greeted each other with a kiss. On entering a room 
a visitor kissed all the ladies present. Thus it was reckoned unusual when the 
Duchess of Richmond (1625) admitted the Duke of Brunswick to Ely House on 
the proviso that he must not kiss her. He did not, but he kissed all her ladies 
twice over in a quarter of an hour. And the Constable of Castile, the day before 
the great banquet, kissed all the Queen’s ladies-of-honour. Erasmus remarks that the 
English have a custom “ never to be sufficiently commended. Wherever you go, you 
are received with a kiss from all; when you take your leave, you are dismissed with 
kisses ; you return—kisses are repeated ; they come to visit you—kisses again.” 

Those who read—and trust—the gossiping and scandalous memoirs of the day 
acquire a very imperfect idea of King James’s Court. The physical defects and 
weaknesses of the King are exaggerated: we are told that his legs were weak, and 
that he rolled in his gait; the foreign ambassadors, however, speak of him as a 
man of great strength and strong constitution: we are told that he spoke thickly ; 
there is nothing said of this defect in the letters written by these visitors. ‘That he 
lived privately, and went not abroad, as Queen Elizabeth had done, is acknowledged ; 
that his court was in any way ridiculous does not appear, except in such a writer 
as Anthony Welldon. In this place, happily, we have not to consider his foreign 
or domestic policy, or his lofty ideas on Divine Right; but only his Court. In 
the fierce light which beats upon a throne every weakness is made visible and 
appears out of proportion. We must remember, however, that the blemishes are 
not visible to him who only occasionally visits the Court, or witnesses a Court 
function. We, for instance, are only outsiders: we know nothing of the whispers 
which run round the inner circle. ‘Those who are about the person of the sovereign 
must experience, one would think, something of degradation when they make the 
inevitable discovery that the King’s most excellent Majesty, whom they have been 
wont to serve on bended knee, is afflicted, like the meanest of his servants, with 
human infirmities, and with weaknesses physical and mental. ‘There are, however, 
two kings: the one as he appears to the outer world, which only sees him at Court 
functions ; the other as he appear to his servants and those about his person. If 
one of these servants reveals to the world that the sovereign in hours of privacy 
was wont to relax from the cares of state in the company of persons little better 
than buffoons, we may acknowledge that the dignity maintained by the King in 
public and before the eyes of the world was greater than James could always 
sustain. He relaxed, therefore, too much in the opposite direction. Why parade 
the fact? When one of his servants describes a drunken orgy at the Palace, we 
remark that James was king for more than twenty years, that there is no mention 
of any other drunken orgy, and that this deplorable evening was in honour of the 
Queen’s brother, King of Denmark, who probably thought that general excess of 
wine was part of the honour paid to him. When we are told that James was 
afraid of a drawn sword, and turned his eyes away when he knighted a certain 
person, we remark that this outward and visible sign of fear is only recorded of 
him once and by one writer, that no one else speaks of it, and that there is no 
proof whatever that on this occasion he turned his head in sign of fear. That he 
loved hunting excessively is only saying that he joined in the sports of his time, 
and that he was always pleased to escape the cares and fatigues of his place. 
That saint whom English Catholics still revere, Edward the Confessor, was also 
excessively fond of hunting. When all this is said we may add that this King, 
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who loved buffoonery so much, was a good scholar and a diligent student, a lover 
of literature and of scholars, a writer of considerable power, a disputant of no mean 
order. King James wrote the Doron Basilikon ; he wrote a book on Demonology 
(who can expect a king to be in advance of his age ?); he wrote against the use 
of tobacco ; he translated many of the Psalms; he was constantly saying things 
witty, unexpected, shrewd and epigrammatic ; he was as tolerant as could be expected 
in matters of religion. 

Lastly, James made the Court of Whitehall magnificent during the whole of his 
reign, by the splendour of the Masques. 

When we think of this vanished Palace our thoughts turn to the Masques, which 
belong especially to Whitehall,—there were none at Westminster and none at St. 
James’s. The Masque is of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was a 
play performed on one night only; not by professional actors, but by lords and 
ladies of the Court. ‘The jewels worn were real jewels ; the dresses were of velvet 
and silk, embroidered with gold and pearls ; the scenery was costly and elaborate ; the 
music was new and composed for the occasion; the dances were newly invented 
for that night only; the scene-painter and stage manager was the greatest architect 
of the day ; the words were written by the poet who, in his lifetime, was esteemed 
by many the first of living poets. The Masque was a costly, splendid thing—a 
thing of courtly pomp—a fit plaything for queen and princess; a form of drama 
perfected by Ben Jonson, not disdained by Milton, put upon the stage by Inigo 
Jones. As for the play itself, the motif was always simple, sometimes allegorical, 
generally grave ; the treatment was classical. ‘The Masques of Ben Jonson would 
be wearisome for the length of the speeches and the slowness of the movement, 
did we not keep before our eyes the scenery and the grouping of the figures. Their 
tedium in the reading is also retrieved by the lovely verses and songs scattered 
freely over the piece: the acting, the music, the scenes, the singing, the dancing 
kept up the life and action and interest of the piece. There was an immense 
amount of stage management, stage machinery and decorations. Shakespeare and 
his actors at the Globe and the Fortune could neither afford these splendours, nor 
did they attempt even a distant imitation of them. When the King commanded 
a play, it was put on the stage with none of the accessories which belonged to 
the Masque. At Whitehall, as at Bankside, the back of the stage represented a 
wall, a palace or a castle; the hangings--black or blue—showed whether it was 
night or day. But the Masque was not a show for the people: it is certain that 
the “ groundlings” of the Globe would not have understood the classical allusions 
with which it was crammed. At the present day a masque would be only endured 
as a spectacle for the picturesque grouping, the beauty of the actresses, the splendour 
of the dresses, the perfection of the dancing, the lovely songs, and the admirable 
skill and discipline of the company. When the principal actress was no other than 
the Queen herself, who led off a dance, followed by ladies representing mythological 
characters perfectly well understood by a Court of scholars, when the scenery, new 
and beautiful, was changed again and again, even though the fable was no great 
thing the entertainment was delightful. 

The general care of these and other shows was entrusted to the Master of Revels. 
This office is described in an official book compiled by Edmund Tylney, a Master 
of Revels 1579—1610. He says: “ The office of y®* Revels consisteth of a Wardropp 
and other several Roomes, for Artificers to worke in—viz., Taylors, Imbrotherers, 
Property-makers, Paynters, Wyer drawers and Carpenters, togeather with a convenient 
place for y® rehearsals and setting forthe of Playes and other Showes for those 
Services.” 
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The first Master of Revels was Sir Thomas Cawerden; appointed in 1546. He 
was followed by Sir Thomas Benger, Edmund ‘Tylney, Sir George Busk, Sir John 
Astley, and Sir Henry Herbert. With him the importance of the post ceased ; 
the office, however, was still continued. It survives—or lingers—in the Licenser 
of Plays. 

So few read Ben Jonson’s Masques that I ask no excuse for presenting one. 
We will take the masque called Zhe Hue and Cry after Cupid. It was written as a 
wedding entertainment. 

The scene represented a high, steep red cliff mounting to the sky—a red cliff 
because the occasion was the wedding of one of the Radcliffs. The cliff was also 
“a note of height, greatness, and antiquity.” Before the cliff on the two sides were 
two pilasters charged with spoils and trophies of Venus and Cupid: hearts transfixed, 
hearts burning, young men and maidens buried with roses, garlands, arrows, and so 
forth—all of burnished gold. Over the pillars hovered the figures of Triumph 
and Victory, twice the size of life, completing the arch and holding a garland of 
myrtle for the key. 

Beyond the cliff, cloud and obscurity. 

Then music began; the clouds vanished ; two doves followed by two swans drew 
forth a triumphant chariot, in which sat Venus crowned with her star, and beneath 
her the three Graces, “all attired according to their antique figures ”-—which is 
obscure and doubtful. 

Venus descends from the chariot, and is followed by the Graces : 


‘*Tt is no common cause, you will conceive, 
My lovely Graces, makes your goddess leave 
Her state in Heaven to-night, to visit earth. 
Love late is fled away, my eldest birth, 
Cupid, whom I did joy to call my son; 
And whom long absent, Venus is undone. 
Spy, if you can, his footsteps on the green ; 
For here, as I am told, he late hath been. 


Find ye no track of his stray’d feet ? 

Ist G. Not I. 

and G. Not I. 

3rd G. Not I. 

Venus. Stay, nymphs; we then will try 
A nearer way. Look all these ladies’ eyes, 
And see if there he not concealéd lies. 
Perchance he hath some simple heart to hide 
His subtle shape in. . 

e 


Begin, soft Graces, and proclaim reward 
To her that brings him in. Speak to be heard.” 


Then the Graces begin, and one after the other for nine verses sing the “ Hue 
and Cry for Cupid ” :— 


‘*1s¢ G. Beauties, have ye seen this toy 
Calléd Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blind ; 
Cruel now, and then as kind? 

lf he be amongst ye, say? 

He is Venus’ runaway. 
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2ud G. Trust him not ; his words, though sweet, 
Seldom with his heart do meet. 
All his practice is deceit ; i 
Any gift it is a bait ; ’ 
Not a kiss but poison bears, 
And most treason in his tears. 


1st G. If by these ye please to know him, 
Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 
2ud G. Though ye had a will to hide him, 7 
Now, we hope, ye’ll not abide him. 
3rd G. Since you hear his falser play, 
And that he’s Venus’ runaway.” 


After this Cupid himself comes running out from behind the trophies: he is 
armed ; he is followed by twelve boys “most antickly” attired, representing the 
Sports and pretty Lightnesses that accompany Love under the titles of Joc and Résus. 


** Cupid. Come, my little jocund sports, 
Come away; the time now sorts 
With your pastime; this same night 
Is Cupid’s day. Advance your light, 
With your revel fill the room, 
That our triumphs be not dumb.” 


, 
Then the boys “ fall into a subtle, capricious” dance, bearing torches with ridiculous 
gestures. Venus all the time stands on one side, the Graces grouped around her. 
Can we realise what a pretty picture this would make? When the dance is over, 
Venus and her maidens surround Cupid and apprehend him. What has he 
been doing ?— i* 


** Have you shot Minerva or the Thespian dames ? 
Heat agéd Ops again with youthful flames ? 
Or have you made the colder Moon to visit, 
Once more, a sheepcote ? Say what conquest is it 
Can make you hope such a renown to win? 
Is there a second Hercules brought to spin ? 
Or, for some new disguise, leaves Jove his thunder?” 


At this point Hymen entered, and the manner of his entry was thus. He wore a 
saffron-coloured robe, his under-vesture white, his socks yellow, a yellow veil of 
silk on his left arm, his head crowned with roses and marjoram, in his right hand 
a torch of pine tree. After him came a youth in white, bearing another torch of 
white thorn; behind him two others in white, the one bearing a distaff and the { 
other a spindle. Then followed the Auspices, those who “handfasted” the pair and 
wished them luck—z.e., prayed for them. Then one who bore water and another 
who bore fire ; and lastly musicians. ' 
Cupid at sight of Hymen breaks off— 


‘*Hymen’s presence bids away ; 
’Tis already at his night : 
He can give you further light. 
You, my Sports, may here abide, 
Till I call to light the bride.” 


Hymen addresses Venus, paying: the most charming compliments to King James 
under the name of A®neas. He tells her that he is come to grace the marriage 
of a noble virgin styled the Maid of the Redcliffe, and that Vulcan with the 
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Cyclopes are at that moment forging something strange and curious to grace the 
nuptials ; and indeed, at that moment Vulcan himself, dressed like the blacksmith 
i. that he is, comes upon the stage. He has completed the work: 


** Cleave, solid rock, and bring the wonder forth !” 


Then, with a burst of music, the cliff falls open and discloses ‘an illustrious concave 
filled with an ample and glistering light in which an artificial sphere was made of 
silver, eighteen feet in diameter, that turned perpetually ; the co/uri were heightened 
with gold; so were the arctic and the antarctic circles, the tropics, the equinoctial, the 
meridian and horizon; only the zodiac was of pure gold, in which the masquers 
under the characters of the twelve signs were placed, answering them in number.” 
fi This is the description. The system of the Zodiac seems a strange thing to 
present as part of a wedding entertainment; but such a thing was not then part of 
school work, and when Vulcan called out at the masquers, Aries the Ram, Taurus 
the Bull, Gemini the Twins, and the rest, explaining how they apply to the conjugal 
condition, no doubt there was much delight. This done, Venus, Vulcan, Hymen 
and their trains sat or stood while the masquers, assisted by the Cyclopes, alternately 
sang and danced. ‘There are seven verses to the song, and there were four dances. 
The dances were invented by Master Thomas Giles and Master Hieronymus Herne ; 
the tunes were composed by Master Alphonso Ferrabosco ; the scenes by Master 
ft Inigo Jones; and the verse, with the invention of the whole, by Ben Jonson 
himself. ‘ ‘The attire,’ says the poet, “of the masquers throughout was most 
graceful and noble ; partaking of the best both ancient and later figure. ‘The colours, 
carnation and silver, enriched with embroidery and lace. The dressing of their 
heads, feathers and jewels.” ‘The names of the masquers were the Duke of Lenox, 
: the Earls of Arundell, Pembroke, and Montgomery, Lords D’Aubigny, Walden, 
Hay and Sankre, Sir Robert Rothe, Sir Joseph Kennethir, and Master Erskine. 
Here are two of the verses :—* 


‘What joy or honours can compare 
With holy nuptials when they are 
Made out of equal parts 
Of years, of states, of hands, of hearts ! 
When in the happy choice 
The spouse and spouséd have the foremost voice ! 
Such, glad of Hymen’s war, 
Live what they are 
And long perfection see: 
And such ours be-- 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wishéd star ! 


1 
**Love's common wealth consists of toys : 
Elis council are those antic boys. 
( Games, laughter, sports, delights, 
That triumph with him on these nights, 
To whom we must give way, 
* 


For now their reign begins and lasts till day. 
They sweeten Hymen’s war, 
And, in that jar, 
Make all, that married be, 
Perfection. see. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wishéd star ! ” 


The Masyue was short-lived. It was stately and dignified; it was courtly; it 
was classical ; it was serious: nobody laughed much, except perhaps at the “antic ” 
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dances which were sometimes introduced. It required fine if not the finest 
poetic work. It could not be adequately presented without lavish expenditure. 
It demanded the performance of amateurs. When the troubles of the next reign 
began there was little desire for such entertainments, and no money to spare for 
the production of a Masque on the old scale of splendour. When Charles II. 
returned all the world wanted to laugh and to sing; the Masque, slow and stately, 
was out of fashion. Charles made an attempt to revive it, but without success. It 
was quite forgotten: the old properties were stowed away and mouldered in the 
cellars till the Fire came and burned them all. And the stage effects, the sudden 
changes of scene, the clouds and the rocks and streams were all forgotten, until they 
were revived in the present century. 

There are many memories of Whitehall on which we might enlarge: scenes in 
the later life of Henry VIII.; scenes in the Court of Queen Mary; tilts, feasts 
and entertainments by Queen Elizabeth; the death of Charles; the occupation by 
Cromwell ; the mistresses of Charles the Deplorable—with a great many more. These, 
however, belong to the things already narrated. I have endeavoured to recall 
certain associations which have hitherto belonged to the book of the things left 
out ; and among them there are none so pleasing and so characteristic as the Masque 
in the reign of James I. 

Now there is nothing left of Elizabeth’s Palace at all; of Charles’s Palace, only 
the latest and last construction, the Banqueting Hall. When the fires of 1691 and 
1697 swept all away except this building, there perished a collection of courts and 
houses for the most part dingy, without the picturesque appearance of the old 
Palace, which, if it was crowded and huddled together, was full of lovely medizval 
towers, gables, and carved work. Whitehall as a building was without dignity and 
without nobility. Yet one wishes that it had remained to the present day. Hampton 
Court, as I have said above, remains to show the world what Whitehall Palace 
was like. 

William III. talked of rebuilding the place; but he died. Queen Anne took up 
her residence in St. James’s. And Whitehall Palace vanished. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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THE STORY OF TOMMY DODD AND “THE 
ROOSTER.” 
‘* Keep back, in the yellow! Come up, on Othello! 
Hold hard, on the chestnut! Turn round, on The Drag! 
Keep back there, on Spartan! Back, you, sir, in tartan! 
So! steady there! easy! and down went the flag.” 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


EN in all ranks of society, from cabinet ministers to hotel clerks, are apt to 
underestimate the true importance of Little Things. Women never do, 
because it is their business in life to overestimate everything. ‘Though these 

statements may seem paradoxical, when you've studied the sad history of Tommy 
Dodd and “ The Rooster,” my meaning will be as clear as noonday. 

Jack Medway’s Love Affair was a case in point; for if he had paid proper 
attention to small matters, he would not have cuffed “The Rooster ” in Bourke Street, 
nor emphasised the insult by calling him a “dirty brat”; then most assuredly he 
would have married the girl of his heart, instead of a certain vivacious widow who now 
bullies his life away. Of course people bursting with common sense will deem it 
impossible that a rebuke given to a street-arab in Melbourne could affect the destinies 
of four people three years afterwards in North Queensland ; nevertheless, without a 
shadow of doubt, such was the case. Just let me explain a little before you watch the 
course of events for yourself. 

In the first place, Tommy Dodd was a racehorse, and one who had earned fame for 
himself on every course in Victoria from Mosquito Creek to Cape Howe. That he 
was not originally intended for the turf was evident from the fact that he made his 
first appearance in Government employ; and it was not until he had nearly killed 
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four telegraph messengers and two important citizens that he was deemed unfit for the 
public service. Then he was put up to auction, and Lazarus Levi secured him for a 
quarter of his real value. He was a most accommodating quadruped, and with not 
more than nine-stone-six on his back was able, when his owner so desired, to make 
even crack performers look ridiculous. He had one fault, however, and that was -— 
But I'll tell you about that directly. 

“The Rooster” was another curiosity. His body was the body of a child, his 
face was the face of a lad ; but his knowledge of the world, and the racing world in 
particular, could only have been gained in generations of experience. A great love 
for Tommy Dodd, and an intense hatred for the before-mentioned Mr. John Medway 
of Barcoola Station, were among other of his peculiarities. 

Now it so happened that after Jack Medway was appointed manager of Barcoola, 
he fell in love. I don’t push this forward as anything extraordinary ; but, as the 
statement of the fact is necessary to the proper narration of this story, 1 am bound 
to repeat, Jack Medway was in love, and Gerty Morris was the object of his affection. 
He also respected a dashing widow, by name Leversidge. 

The trouble dates from the issue of the first advertisements in connection with the 
Barcoola Races. At this yearly festival every owner, manager, jackeroo and rouseabout, 
within a hundred miles of the course, makes it a point of honour to be present. ‘Then, 
for the space of a week, life is one whirl of shows, picnics, dances, and meetings. But 
above all the Races reign supreme. 

One Sunday afternoon in Dr. Morris’s verandah The Ladies’ Bracelet was discussed, 
and Gerty Morris half hinted that Medway should enter a horse for it in her 
name. Naturally he jumped at the chance, and, after summing up the strength of 
the most likely entries, cast about him for a nag. 

(At this point the curtain should fall "pon Act I., with rosy limelight effects, 
suggestive of Dawning Love and High Ideas.) 


# Ea ak * # Pa # 


When an owner runs a horse to suit his book he should not grumble if his method 
is discovered ; for stewards do sometimes see crooked running, and when they do they 
are apt to make things troublesome for that owner. Perhaps the proprietor of Tommy 
Dodd had met with some misfortune of this sort, for that sagacious animal suddenly 
disappeared from the southern racing world, and was seen therein no more. 

A month later a mob of horses came up to Queensland, and at the sale a long, 
lolloping chestnut gelding, name unknown, was knocked down to Medway for twenty 
pounds. Though he was not aware of the fact, he was now the owner of the famous 
Tommy Dodd. 

After the sale, driving home from the township, Beverley of Kimona nearly annihi- 
lated a drunken atom lying on the track. He picked him up, and drove on. Next 
day, ascertaining that he possessed racing experience, he put him on to exercise The 
Gift. The Gift was his entry for The Bracelet under the nomination of an unknown 
Alice Brown, in whom everybody, of course, recognised the before-mentioned Miss 
Gertrude Morris. That atom was “The Rooster,” who had followed Tommy Dodd 
up from the south. And here again Fate played against Jack Medway. 

(Curtain on Act II.: subdued lights and music suggestive of much Mystery.) 


* * # * # * a 
A week later the entries of The Barcoola Jockey Club’s Autumn Meeting were 


announced : and Mr. J. Medway’s Young Romeo, and Mr. R. Beverley’s The Gift, 
were in the list of competitors. 
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4 The training of both animals was proceeding satisfactorily, and the owner of Young 













Romeo, afas ‘Tommy Dodd, informed Miss Morris that the bracelet she so much 
; coveted must certainly become her property. Beverley had written to her that 
morning to the same effect. 
; “The Rooster ” ferreted about until he discovered his equine friend’s abode, and 
: at the same time learnt all he cared to know about the owner. 
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“One Sunday afternoon in Dr. Morris's verandah.” 


Then, remembering the insult of three years before, he saw a chance of revenge, 
He was quick-witted enough to notice the rivalry between Beverley and Medway, and 
he quite understood that both men had staked their life’s happiness upon the issue 
of the race. He knew more about Tommy Dodd than any man living, so he took 
Beverley into his confidence and revealed the animal’s one peculiarity. That gentleman 
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gave him a sovereign to hold his tongue, and, as Young Romeo was the only horse 
he feared, he now saw his way clear to victory. 

(Here Act III. terminates, with much red fire and music suggestive of Conspiracy.) 

+ * # # * * * 

It is all nonsense to say that a good day’s sport cannot be enjoyed without 
grand stands, electric scratching-boards, and telegraphs. ‘The Barcoola Jockey Club 
possessed none of these advantages, and yet their races were always wonderfully 
successful. The fact is, in North Queensland the horse is ¢#e consideration; but 
the farther you go south, the nearer you get to directors’ meetings and bank over- 
drafts—consequently, the more iniquitous and blackguardly the sport becomes. 

Jack Medway drove his party on to the course in great style, and pretty Gerty 
Morris sat beside him, looking the picture of health and happiness. Beverley watched 
the waggonette draw up in a good position, and smiled sardonically. (The Gift was 
as fit as hands could make him: Young Romeo was his only enemy ; and, armed with 
“ The Rooster’s” knowledge, he knew he held Aim safe.) 

Now, the secret was very simple after all. Years before, when Tommy Dodd was 
in Government employ, he had been put to a good deal of torture by one small 
telegraph boy, whose peculiar pleasure it was to flay him daily with a green hide whip. 
When this amiable young gentleman had succeeded in rawing the horse’s sides to his 
own satisfaction, he still further goaded the poor brute by raising the hide as if to 
strike, yet never letting it descend. ‘The result of this was that, even in his racing 
days, Tommy Dodd could never be persuaded to pass a lifted whip. This was 
“The Rooster’s” secret, and the sequel you shall know directly. 

The Races opened splendidly. A Bush Handicap of 30 sovs., half a mile, was 
won, after a determined struggle, by Mr. Exton’s Headstrong, 7 st. 21b.: totalisator 
dividend, £3 10s. The District Plate went to Mr. Goodwyn’s Endymion, 6 st. 10 lb.: 
totalisator dividend £5 6s. After that hampers were opened and every one went 
to luncheon. Dick Beverley lunched with the Barcoola party, and made himself 
vastly agreeable to all concerned—his rival included. The Bracelet Stakes was the 
first event after luncheon, and the two men went away to dress. 

Young Romeo had been excellently prepared, and, for old association’s sake, took 
to the process very kindly. “The Rooster” kept The Gift out of the way till he 
was wanted, on the plea that he was “a mighty nervous ’oss to ’andle.” 

After weighing in, Jack Medway offered Beverley a level fifty against his mount. 
“T’ll take you,” said Beverley, and strolled away to saddle. 

Every one was pleased with the appearance of Young Romeo. He carried 
himself prettily, and swept over the ground with that easy, gliding motion characteristic 
of a thoroughbred. His rider looked and behaved well in the saddle, so the ladies 
were unanimous in their praise. ‘The Gift was not a handsome horse, but he had 
a wear-and-tear appearance that was better than mere beauty, and more than one 
good judge of horseflesh slipped away to put “just a saver” on him. The remainder 
of the field were a very so-so lot indeed. 

As the rivals passed the Barcoola party in their preliminary canter, Gerty Morris 
scanned both men carefully, but could not make up her mind which she preferred. 
However, Medway had openly promised her the Bracelet, so he had that in his 
favour. His colours were white jacket, red sleeves and cap; and she had worked a 
tiny sprig of ivy on the collar, of which he was inordinately proud. 

After a little delay at the post, the flag dropped to a good start. Warrigal was 
the first away, with Endymion and The Gift in close attendance, Young Romeo was 
unfortunate, and brought up the rear with The Jackeroo and Blush Rose. As they 
passed the windmill, Endymion changed places with Warrigal, and Young Romeo 
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came up to fourta place. Then The Gift forged to the front and led by a length. 
On entering the dip, Medway pushed Young Romeo to second place, and remained 
there watching events until they came into the straight. The crowd, thinking all 
was over, commenced shouting “ ‘The Gift wins ”—‘“ The Gift in a canter”—“ The 
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“Every one was pleased with the appearance of Young Romeo.” 


Gift, etc., etc., etc.,” until Jack Medway thought it time to make play, so he set sail 

in pursuit. Young Romeo was full of running, and overhauled his rival foot by foot ; 

when fifty yards from the post they were locked neck and neck. Both were doing 

all they knew. Then “ The Rooster’s” secret flashed through Beverley’s mind, and 
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instantly he raised his whip, dut aid not strike. Next moment he was past the post 
with a couple of lengths to spare. ‘To every one’s surprise, Young Romeo, on his 
right, had shut up like a concertina, just as he had it all his own way. Zhe Bracelet 
was the property of Miss Brown. 

Next day we were informed that Gerty Morris had accepted Beverley of Kimona 
with her parents’ full consent, and, strange to say, at the dinner given to celebrate 
that wonderful event she wore The Bracelet of the famous race. Medway was among 
those invited, but he declined the invitation on the plea that business demanded his 
presence elsewhere. 

* * * * * io # 

I often think that if he knew everything he would be the first to regret having 
hurt “The Rooster’s” feelings that night in Bourke Street. They say he is not 
having a very happy time of it with his wife—once the Widow Leversidge. 

Now don’t you think I’m right about the importance of Little Things ? 


Guy Boorupy. 
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OWARDS the ciose of September 1860 the British army of occupa- 
tion lay encamped just outside the Antin Gate, one of the principal 
entrances into the city of Peking. One evening—lI forget the exact 
date, but it is a matter of history and can easily be verified 

-a General Order was issued by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Hope Grant, to the effect that, as the French troops were 
now looting the Summer Palace of the Emperor of China, he gave his sanction to 
half the officers in every regiment in his command starting at daybreak upon the 
following morning for a like purpose: that they were to be back in the British 
camp by the hour of noon, in order to allow the remaining half of the officers to 
take their turn. Commanding officers were forbidden to go—which in many quarters 
caused the strongest possible desire for a temporary reduction of rank. I was at 
that period in charge of a wing of the 15th Punjaub Native Infantry; my sub- 
stantive rank therefore was equal to that of a field officer, and so I was nominated 
to go with the first batch of looters. 

It happened that down to this period we all of us had but the vaguest notion 
of the whereabouts of the Summer Palace. We knew that it lay some two or 
three leagues to the north-west of the Chinese capital, and that was all. Strange 
rumours were current amongst us of the fairy-like scenery and incredible treasure of 
this mysterious spot, which had never yet been entered by Europeans : traditions 
were repeated by the native coolies in our pay, which sounded more like the most 
romantic stories in the “Arabian Nights” than the relation of mere scraps of local 
legendry ; but of the situation, extent and character of this wondrous place we 
had no actual idea. Chancing, however, to wander about the camp in the after- 
noon after the General Order had appeared, I came across an old comrade of 
mine who had served with me on outpost duty in Oude in 1858: one Richard 
Harrison, a subaltern of the Royal Engineers—now Sir Richard Harrison, at present 
commanding the Western District. This officer had been with a contingent of 
our cavalry which, pushing on ahead of the main body of the army, had penetrated 
into the country beyond Peking, as far as the walls of the Summer Palace, outside 
the southern entrance to which lay the French camp. I asked him whether 
he would give me some idea of the bearings of the Palace; and upon this he 
conducted me to the top of a little hillock or rising ground, just beyond our 
lines, and pointed to a tall pagoda, standing out in clear relief against the horizon 
about a couple of leagues off, in a north-westerly direction. 

“Ride straight for that landmark,” said he, “and you will sight the tents of the 
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French long before you come to it. Their camp is a wonderful spectacle of loot ; 
the grass is everywhere strewn with silks, satins, and rich embroideries ; clocks, 
articles of pure gold and silver, jade ornaments, porcelains, and enamels in marvellous 
profusion. “Tis a scene that will remind you of the great prize auctions at Delhi.” 

I thanked him and returned to my quarters. It was some little while after 
dawn when I woke next morning. I rose hastily, and whilst I was pulling on my 
uniform my orderly reported that my horse was ready saddled and waiting for me. 
And here was another privilege I enjoyed above the majority of my brother officers ; 
for, as second in command of my regiment, I went mounted ; whereas the greater 
proportion of the expedition had to trudge to the Palace on foot. I stepped out 
and got upon my charger, nor could I forbear laughing at the sight of a long file 





The Yuen Ming Yuen, 


of British officers, with the Chaplain at their head, issuing forth in a thin stream 
from the camp, eager to reach the scene of operations. Having got the bearings 
of my goal overnight, and being gifted with a tolerably good idea of locality, I 
put my horse’s head fair for the far-off pagoda, and set out at a gallop across the 
country, giving a wide berth to several villages I was obliged to pass on the way, 
the inhabitants whereof I might guess were scarcely likely to be very amicably 
disposed ; and after a smart canter of about an hour I drew rein, just as the sun 
was rising, abreast of the French sentries on duty outside the gates of the Summer 
Palace. Tying up my horse close to where a swarthy Zouave was pacing to 
and fro, I passed within the precincts of the Imperial seat. The scene of that 
enchanting spot forms a memory that will haunt me to my dying day. The 
Summer Palace (Yuen Ming Yuen) has been already so often described, that for 
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me to attempt anything like a full account of it would be supererogatory. Suffice 
it if I say that it consisted not of one, but of a continuous succession of palaces, 
covering in all eleven square miles of ground ; with pagodas, joss-houses, and rustic 
arbours, studded about in the gardens, which were interspersed in all directions by 
shining canals, spanned by angular bridges of the willow-plate pattern ; silver shim- 
mering lagoons, dotted with emerald-like islets, and artificial hills breaking the 
dead level of the plain, one of them rising to a height of nearly seven hundred feet. 
Some strange and wondrous scenes have I witnessed during the course of my 
Oriental travels, but never anything that approached the marvel of this Celestial 
Palace ; for many centuries held to be sacred by the Chinese themselves, and now 
about to be sacrificed in retaliation for their cowardice and treachery. 

When I was within the walls of this Elysium of human handiwork, I walked 
towards the first of the buildings, which had apparently been the hall of public 
audience. The place was quite bare; which signified, of course, that it had been 
completely stripped by the French soldiers. Turning sharp off to my right, I passed 
through a doorway, and found myself in a small room furnished with a great 
number of shelves, which were laden 
with what I took to be innumerable 
pamphlets, bound in yellow paper 
covers. It has occurred to me since 
that these were catalogues of the 
contents of the various palaces, ware- 
houses, etc., in the place. Had this 
been so, and could I but have read 
Chinese, what prodigious wealth of 
treasure should I have been able to 
come at by interpreting these inven- 
tories! Whilst I lingered a minute 
or two looking about me, two soldiers 
of the French line entered, and, per- 
ceiving that I was an English officer, 
they respectfully saluted me. I spoke Marble Bridge in the Yuen Ming Yuen. 
to them in their own language, and 
asked what they had got in the way of loot. One of them, thrusting his hand into 
the breast of his tunic, pulled out an object, which he extended to me, saying, “Is 
this worth anything?” The thing was a watch with a chiatelaine attached. It was 
a very antique timepiece; the back of it of blue enamel, with a sun of diamonds 
set in the middle, surrounded by a circle of fifty-two perfectly matched pearls, with 
one great rose diamond glittering in the very centre of this precious incrustation. 
The chatelaine, which was about eighteen inches long, consisted of several strings of 
pearls and diamonds, clasped together at intervals by little brooches of blue enamel, 
set with diamond stars. I came afterwards to learn, from the yellow label that was 
attached to this remarkable chatelaine, and which was deciphered by Wade, our 
interpreter, that this was the very watch which, in 1792, Lord Macartney carried on 
his embassy to the Emperor of China, as a gift from the British Government ; the 
cost of it had been five hundred guineas sterling, including the chatelaine ; the makers’ 
name, I recollect, was Barraud & Lund, London. 

“Ts it worth anything, monsteur?” the French soldier repeated, whilst I surveyed 
this lovely piece of jewellery awhile with silent admiration, his companion meanwhile 
standing by, watching me with shrugged shoulders and a contemptuous expression. 
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“Will you sell, mon ami?” I asked. 

“ Mais oui,” answered the soldier, “if any one would buy.” 

“T will buy,” said I. “ Comdbien? Fix your price.” 

But this he refused to do, saying it was for Monsieur officer Anglais to name 
the value. This I was equally resolved not to do; so after a little polite altercation 
I turned to his comrade, and said, ‘Come, my brave fellow, you shall tell me 
how much to give your friend.” The man, gratified by my appealing to him, 
took the watch and chatelaine in his hand, contemplated it carelessly for a moment 
or two, and then said, “ Quénze piastres.” 

I could not believe my ears. Such ignorance of the true value of the thing 
was incredible. The French used always to speak of the Chinese dollars as 
piastres, consequently the price which the soldier put upon this rare treasure was 
about four pounds. I turned with but ill-concealed eagerness to the possessor of 
the watch. He looked dissatisfied. It was not quite fair, he said. His comrade, 
Pierre, had got twenty-five piastres for wwe montre a double boite, which was 
certainly no better than his: why should he therefore only get fifteen piastres for 
his montre ? 

“Come!” said I, mastering my exultation with an assumption of indifference, 
“‘what you say is quite right. I cannot afford twenty-five piastres, but I will meet 
you half-way and give you twenty piastres.” 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, tossing his hands in admiration: “ mazs cest juste ! ” 

So I received the watch; but then arose a difficulty. I had no money with 
me. I had come to loot, not to purchase. I explained my dilemma. The little 
Frenchman, with many flourishes, said some handsome things about the honour 
of an English officer. Then an idea occurred to me; and, drawing forth a pencil 
from my pocket, I tore a leaf from one of the Chinese pamphlets, and hastily wrote 
upon it that Monsteur Harris, chef de bataillon de 15th Punjaub Infanterie, undertook 
to pay to the bearer, on presentation, the sum of twenty dollars. The little fellow 
was delighted when I handed him this rudely drawn up bond, and, with profuse 
thanks, passed his arm through that of his comrade, and the pair of them strutted 
off, leaving me as much gratified by the tribute thus paid to the high character for 
integrity of the British officer as by my acquisition of the watch I had purchased from 
him. It was more than a month before he came and sought me to get his money. 

I then proceeded on my way through the Palace. The French, who had got 
in some four-and-twenty hours ahead of us, had routed about in every nook and 
corner of the buildings near to the entrance; but it is conjectured that neither 
they nor our own troops ever penetrated much farther than about one mile from 
the south gate towards the interior. The ignorance which prevailed among all 
ranks as to the value of the various objects they passed was truly remarkable. 
There have, indeed, been many exaggerated anecdotes told of the treasure our 
soldiers passed without recognition: such, for instance, as the story of the two 
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huge lions guarding the entrance to the Palace, which are stated to have been of 


solid gold, a statement which I can deny from experience, having scraped the metal 
of both of them with a sharp knife, and found it to be bronze. Yet, as an illustration 
of the extent of the ignorance that existed amongst our troops, I may relate that 
on several occasions I purchased little Josses, or sacred images, of virgin gold from 
soldiers at their own valuation, which was generally the equivalent of their weight 
in silver dollars, or about one-twentieth of their intrinsic worth. I found, indeed, 
that the experience I had gained from the great prize auctions at Delhi during the 
days of the Indian Mutiny stood me now in very good stead. Yet this was not 
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altogether an unqualified advantage, for most of the men in our division of the 
army knew that I was some little judge of the value of such things as the Summer 
Palace chiefly contained ; and if I paused to cast a thoughtful eye at any particular 
object that arrested my attention, and there chanced to be any soldiers near, they 
would make a rush to secure it. 

Continuing my exploration, I passed through courtyard after courtyard piled 
up with rolls of the richest and most exquisite silks—fabrics which would have 
fetched the most extravagant prices could they but have been got to England. One 
great curiosity I picked up during the early part of my ramble, which was the 
great seal of the Emperor of China, for impressing the commissions appointing 
Mandarins—a piece of beautifully carved, pale-green jadestone, about six inches 
square. I subsequently saw one or two somewhat similar seals, which I afterwards 
learnt were used for various purposes. My next prize was a large gold flower-pot, 
worked in filigree in the most remarkable manner, with a plant wrought in gold 
rising out of it to a height of about eighteen inches, the leaves whereof were 
made of soft gold, enamelled green, and the fruit of turquoises, with ruby centres. 
I also secured a couple of beautiful 
old clocks. That Summer Palace was 
full of clocks ; there seemed to be no 
limit to the supply, and it must have 
given employment to a small army of 
servants to keep them all wound. I 
next came to a little apartment in 
which were a good many French 
soldiers busily employed in breaking 
up a great model of the birthplace of 
the Emperor of China, made of pure 
gold, and far too ponderous to be 
moved intact: a party of sappers were 
letting fly at the lovely toy with their 
axes, splintering the yellow metal into 
fragments, and scrambling for them 
like beggars for halfpence. 

The hour was now getting on for 
ten o’clock, and the General Order required that all the officers in the looting 
party should be back in camp by noon. Being by this time laden with about 
as much property as I could well manage to stagger under, I made my way to 
the entrance gate, where I found that my faithful syce had come up and was 
holding my horse. But I had not yet got anything like a fair share of the goods 
and chattels of his Celestial Majesty ; and, disburthening myself, I made two more 
expeditions back into the Imperial Palace before I set out to return. I particularly 
coveted a number of jadestone images, which I knew to be of immense value, but 
they were all too large for me to meddle with single-handed. However, just as 
I was on the point of reluctantly quitting these rare prizes, a lieutenant of the 
French Infantry of the Marine came strolling up, and, after exchanging a few 
words, told me that the officer commanding the guard at the gate had a large 
number of Tartar prisoners, men over six feet high, and all of them furnished 
with banghy-load baskets. “Go to him, mon ami,” said he, “and he will let 
you have as many of these défes as you want.” I speedily acted upon his 
suggestion, and, hastening to the guard-room, asked the officer there whether he 
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could spare me a prisoner or two. He replied very courteously that I might take 
as many as I needed ; pointing to a mob of huge primrose-coloured Tartars, clothed 
in loose blue blouses, pagoda-like hats, and wooden clogs, huddled together in a 
corner of the courtyard. I inquired whether I might have half a dozen, and he 
smilingly nodded assent, bidding me select my own men. Therefore I singled out 
six of the most gigantic fellows it has ever been my fortune to behold, and signed 
to them to follow me, which they promptly did, as though grateful for an opportunity 
that might presently yield a chance of escape. I led them back to the rooms in 
which were the jadestone images, and gave them to understand that they were to 
raise them up and carry them, LExulting in my good fortune, I conducted my six 
Tartars to where my horse and servant were waiting for me. I had my sword and 
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revolver with me, and my syce was also armed; the prisoners, of course, had no 
weapons. I mounted my charger, and we started ; I taking care to keep close in 
rear of the little cavalcade, with my revolver in my hand, and giving the prisoners 
to understand, by significant gestures, what would happen if any attempt to escape 
were made by them. They trudged along as quietly as a file of schoolboys, never 
once offering to bolt; and I got back into the British camp only a quarter of an 
hour beyond the allotted time, very well pleased with the fruits of my morning’s 
work. I calculated that, in all, I had brought away at least a couple of thousand 
pounds’ worth of property, and was congratulating myself upon my good luck, when 
an officer told me, with a very long face, that Sir Hope Grant had just promulgated 
an order to the effect that, “having regard to the great quantity of spoil obtained 
by British officers at the Summer Palace, and in the face of his inability to permit 
all ranks to go and loot, he regretted to have to call upon all officers to give up 
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such articles as they had taken, for the purpose of forming a general prize fund, 
reserving to themselves only any property they might have purchased.” So I was 
obliged to yield up the whole of my booty saving the watch and chatelaine ; and 
instead of the many hundred pounds I had counted upon receiving for my spoil, all 
that I eventually got, at the termination of the war, was a mere handful of dollars 
as my share. And yet I came off not so badly either; for years afterwards I sold 
that same watch for two hundred guineas, without its wonderful chatelaine, which 
I still preserve. But I had not yet done with my opportunities for growing rich. 

The Chinese having captured several British officers under the dastardly pretence 
of parleying with a flag of truce, and it having come to the knowledge of the 
Commander-in-Chief that they had barbarously tortured them in the presence of 
the Emperor, Sir Hope Grant, some three weeks later, issued a general order for the 
looting and destruction of the Summer Palace by the first division of our army. 
This was but a just act of retaliation, and the only manner of practically punishing 
the Celestial monarch; although I confess that it seemed to me a horrible act of 
vandalism to destroy such a gem of human handiwork. At daybreak on the morning 
of October 19th the troops of the division paraded outside the South Gate, and entered 
the grounds of the Palace in detached companies. Holding the equivalent rank of 
a field officer, as I have before said, I was permitted to attach myself to any one of 
the companies, and naturally I joined that which was the first to march away. I 
ought to have said the General Order particularly stated that all ranks were at 
liberty to keep whatever they took. It also recommended officers to provide them- 
selves, if possible, with carts for the conveyance of their spoil back to camp. I was so 
fortunate as to possess two carts that I had purchased from French soldiers; and 
I reckoned that if I succeeded in loading them both with articles such as I had 
brought away upon my first expedition, I should do very well. 

On getting within the walls of the Palace, I led the company to which I had 
attached myself directly towards the interior, bearing due north ; for I very well knew 
that all the buildings within at least a mile of the gate had been ransacked by the 
French, and that it would therefore be no better than a waste of time to explore 
them. We were constantly brought up in our progress by the numerous canals which 
intersected the fertile yet grotesque-looking gardens, and our men were several times 
for pausing to get a shot at some of the wild deer bounding about among the trees ; 
but I urged them forward, stimulating them by speaking of the treasure which 
was to be had for the seeking, and presently we arrived at a part of the Palace, 
about a quarter of a league from the entrance, which seemed a likely sort 
of spot for commencing operations. As may be supposed, the soldiers of the 
company soon became scattered when they began to roam through the endless 
halls and corridors and apartments in search of booty, and I had not been 
wandering about very long when I found myself all alone. So far my exploration 
had proved singularly unprofitable; for the rooms through which I strayed had 
been visited before. I did indeed pick up some trifles of lacquer-work, and like- 
wise got some wonderful panels of curiously carved wood, but nothing of much 
value. Presently, falling in with another party bent upon penetrating yet farther 
into the interior, I joined them ; but although we pushed on until nearly noon, we 
met with nothing worthy of record. By this time I was beginning to feel tolerably 
hungry, and was therefore not a little pleased to find myself in a great warehouse 
filled with preserved fruits, crystallised walnuts, pressed figs, apricots and peaches, 
and various delicacies of which I knew not the nature. I ate somewhat unsparingly, 
until an old sergeant, coming in, suggested that the things might be poisoned, on 
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which I hastily broke off in my feast,—though had this been the case I had 
swallowed more than enough to create a vacancy in the British Army. 

At this hour the place was beginning to be ablaze in every direction ; for as fast as : 
our soldiers finished plundering the buildings they set them on fire. I have witnessed 
some considerable conflagrations during a long and active military career, but nothing 
to approach the burning of the Summer Palace in point of magnitude. Most of the 
structures were of wood; none of them had less than three, and several of them as 
many as ten roofs, so that the fire found plenty of fuel to feed it. ‘The heavens were o 
obscured by the vast up-pouring of thick black smoke, tinged ruddy and copper 
coloured by the glow of the leaping flames. It was a grand, yet somewhat awful 
spectacle. 

I was proceeding, along with a company of my own regiment, which I had met, 
back again towards the North Gate, when we found our progress arrested by a high 
blank wall of what appeared to be a range of outbuildings. The soldiers all filed 
away to the right, in order to make a défour and clear the place; but I lingered a 
little, looking about me, and_ by-and-by 
perceived a broad plank leaning against the 
wall and reaching to the top of it. I was 
pretty active in those days, and managed to 
scramble up the board, from the summit 
of which I dropped cautiously to the 
ground on the other side. I found myself 
in a long and narrow passage, formed by 
blocks of tall buildings and the wall which 
I had just succeeded in scaling. Three 
doors opened out of the yard on my Y 
left; I passed through the first of these, 
and came into a small paved outhouse, 
such as in India we should call a godown. 
A treble range of shelves, about half a 
dozen feet wide, ran round the walls of 
: the place ; they had been clean stripped, 

A Memorial Temple. save in one corner, where, upon the lower 
tier, there stood four or five massive carv- 
ings in jadestone. I went from this room to a similar apartment which lay beyond, 
and was likewise furnished with shelves. Here I made prizes of some fine large 
enamels, and a most extraordinary dragon, which I carried by thrusting my arm down i 
its throat and gripping its tongue. From this room, or rather godown, I passed into 
yet a third, in every respect exactly like the other two. Upon the stone floor of this 
place I saw lying in several fragments what had evidently been two large pagodas 
of the Burmese type, made of yellow metal. Five or six Sikhs of my own regiment 
were squatting about among the pieces, chipping them with their bayonets. I 
made no remark, but, dropping my enamelled dragon, I laid hold of the bell-shaped 
spire of this model pagoda and raised it. ‘The weight at once showed me that it 
was pure gold. 

I then said to the Havildar, who was with the Sikhs, in an offhand sort of way,— 

“Well, Pertab Singh, what is it that you have here? Gold, do you think?” 

He shook his head, and answered,— 

“No, Sahib ; it was too big to be gold. Yet it’s worth money, for the men have 
been selling lumps of it at a dollar each.” 
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Now, thought I, if I can only procure assistance to carry off the lot, these fellows 
will not interfere with my taking it—they seem to have no notion of its true value ; but 
I must not appear too eager, or I shall be betraying myself to their keen perceptions. 
Thus reflecting, I looked through the door into the courtyard outside, and spied the 
sombre-clad figure of a soldier of the 6oth Rifles leisurely approaching. I beckoned 
to him, and he came up to me. 

“Well,” said I, “what have you got to-day ?” 

* Nothing much, your honour,” he answered, with a dissatisfied face. 

“ And I only this dragon and things!” I exclaimed. ‘“ But I’ve a mind to have 
this yellow stuff. Pertab Singh says it can’t be gold, because it’s too big; but it might 
be worth something, and if you'll carry it for me, I'll give you either dollars or grog, 
whichever you choose.” 

“ Right, sir,” he answered, stooping and raising the biggest piece. “I'll carry it 
down to the gate for you, and you shall give me what you please.” 

At this moment another soldier of the Rifles came strolling up to the door and 
looked in. I said to the Havildar,— 

“Tf this yellow metal is worth any- 
thing at all, it will be well to take as 
much of it as one can. You and your 
comrades will not mind, Pertab Singh?” 

“Oh no, Sahib,” he answered ; 
“there will be plenty for us.” 

So I offered the other Rifleman 
dollars or grog to carry a load of the 
metal for me; and he, too, accepted, 
saying he would leave all question of 
reward to me. I was careful not to 
handle any of the stuff myself; for I 
had become tolerably well known in 
the camp as something of an expert in 
judging the value of precious metals and 
jewels ; and I guessed that if any of 
the soldiers prowling about observed 
me carrying a lump of the yellow substance they would at once assume it to be gold, 
and begin scrimmaging with the two Rifles to get possession of it. We passed through 
a couple of large courtyards full of men and officers playing football with a number 
of large yellow satin footstools, and several of them called to me to know what luck 
I had met with. I replied carelessly that the place had been already too well looted, 
but sooner than go back empty-handed I had picked up these two big things, hoping 
there might be a little gold mixed with them. They assured me that the metal was 
nothing but common brass, not worth wasting time to carry; and, indeed, I must 
confess that it did look rather pale for gold, which I afterwards discovered was owing 
to its having been alloyed with silver—though the weight of it was the best guarantee 
of its true character. 

Well, we gained the gates in safety, and I saw the two great pagodas deposited 
in one of my carts. I gave the two soldiers a handful of dollars between them, with 
which they expressed themselves mightily pleased. Feeling somewhat wearied, I sat 
down to rest awhile ; but time was too precious to be wasted now, for already the 
aides-de-camp were riding round with orders for the battalions to fall in. I said to my 
gld friend Jack Randall, who was Commandant of my regiment, that I was going 
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inside again. “ All right, Harris,” he answered ; “ but come back directly you hear 
the fall-in bugles sound.” I told my orderly to follow me, and made my way back 
to the same courtyard in which I had found the broken gold temple. The whole 
scene in every direction was now one great glare of fire, and the troops were returning 
fast. The flames made it difficult for me to get back into the godown, but I gained it 
at last. And then, when I came to look around, it seemed that my trouble had been 
thrown away, for the place was literally stripped as bare as a barn. But presently I 
found my eyes dwelling upon the floor, and there was something in the appearance of 
the small porcelain tiles which formed it that arrested my attention. They were 
certainly very curious, about six inches square, and loosely laid ; the interstices between 
them being filled up with a sort of fine white dust. My orderly, seeing me reflectively 
regarding the pavement, seemed to be suddenly struck with an idea: he picked up a 
rusty nail, and falling upon his knees, ran the point of it along the chinks between the 
tiles. Instantly out spurted a quantity of delicate little pearls, together with numerous 
fragments of soft gold; evidently the broken fringes of model pagodas. I uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment and delight, 
and, drawing out my penknife, began 
to plough up the dust betwixt the tiles, 
with the same gratifying result. But the 
flames were now crackling fiercely around 
us ; the roof was showing signs of falling 
in, and it was unsafe to linger. Yet 
before we quitted that place both my 
servant and myself had got two double 
handfuls of pearls and broken gold. 

When we got back to the gates we 
found the troops all standing about in 
readiness to parade, the tents struck, and 
everything prepared to march back to 
Peking. The assembly rang out from 
half a hundred bugles, the battalions fell 
in on their markers, and then it was 
discovered that three companies of my 
own regiment, together with a young lieutenant named Edmund Ward, were missing. 
However, even whilst the roll was being called, the little column came into view. I 
was just about to mount my horse, when I heard a voice crying, ‘ Where’s Harris ?” 
and a moment later young Ward came towards me. He carried in his arms a large 
yellow image of Gautama, the incarnation of Buddha, which he extended to me, 
exclaiming, “ What’s this made of?” 

My hands dropped with the weight of the thing. I answered at once, “ It’s gold.” 

“No!” hecried. “Oh, Harris, it’s not gold! Lord, what a fool I’ve been!” 

“How so?” Lasked. “You've got a pretty good prize here, at all events.” 

“ But it can’t be gold,” he continued. ‘“ My dear Harris, the thing isn’t gold.” 

“Took here, Ward!” I cried: “Tl give you five hundred pounds for it if 
you like. But don’t take it: you’re a chum of mine, and the image is worth at least 
double.” 

On this he broke out abusing himself for an idiot, a fool, and I know not what 
else. I begged him to tell me the cause of all this lamentation, and to be quick 
about it, since the Advance must be sounding directly. And then, in hurried words, 
he told me the following extraordinary story. 
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He said that, on entering the Palace gates, he led his three companies away towards 
the north, and they got well into the interior of the grounds, into a part quite unlooted. 
Presently, as they marched, they arrived at a little lake, with a small but high island in 
the centre of it, on the top of which was built a very large temple. He thought this 
would be a good spot to begin looting and burning. Several bridges connected the 
island with the shore ; and, crossing these, he and his men entered the great temple. 
Around the walls of the place, ranged in tiers like plants in a hothouse, were five 
hundred images of Gautama, all exactly alike. Whilst the men were setting light to 
the building, which was of carved wood, he made a slash at one of these idols with his 
tulwar, or native sword, and the keen blade shaved off an ear. Ward picked this up, 
and took it to the Subadar of No. 1 Company, a smart native named Nutha Singh, 
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The ‘‘Hall of 500 Golden Gods." 


asking what metal it could be that was so soft as to be cut by a stroke of his sword. 
The man at once answered, “ Yih sonar hai”—it is gold. Upon this Ward cut off the 
ears of several more images, and found them all precisely alike. Then Nutha Singh 
shook his head. 

“No, Sahib,” said he, “we must be wrong. In what book was it ever written that 
there were five hundred gold gods of this size? Impossible! Yet would I give one 
of them to your servant to carry, and we will find out what it can be.” Ward then 
told his orderly to bring one of the idols with him, and the flames now blazing up 
strong and fierce, they were forced to retire. Having concluded this remarkable story. 
my friend again fell to bewailing his folly. 

3ut I stayed not to heed him. I had learnt as much as I wanted to know, 
and, swiftly as my legs would carry me, I ran to where General Sir John Michel, 
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commanding the division, sat on his horse surrounded by his staff. I had been 
very intimate with this gallant officer during the campaign, and had, indeed, been 
able to render him much assistance on several occasions. My motive in stating 
this is to justify what will undoubtedly be regarded as an astounding breach of 
military etiquette on the part of a young subaltern addressing the Commander of 
the 1st Division of our army in China. 

“ General,” said I, saluting him, “ may I say a few words to you in private ?” 

“Certainly, Harris,” he answered ; and rode a little apart from his staff. 

“T have come to ask a great favour, sir. You have seen enough of me to know 
that I should do nothing rash. Leave me here all night with my wing of the 15th 
Sikhs, and I will be back in camp at Peking to-morrow morning.” 





Gate of Peking. 


“What do you want to do, Harris?” said he, eyeing me doubtfully. 

“JT have just heard of an immense treasure, sir.” 

It was a daring coup, and he might have resented it. But the fine old fellow 
merely looked at me incredulously, slowly wagging his head, and said, “I can’t 
do it, Harris. I should like to oblige you, but I can’t do it.” Then, suddenly 
briskening up, he said, “I'll tell you what I'll do for you. Go and fall-in now, and 
march back with us to Peking, and in the morning I'll send you away with your 
wing as a foraging party. How will that suit you?” 

“Nothing could be better, sir,” I answered gleefully. “I shall then have day- 
light to work by, and the fires will be nearly burnt out.” And, again saluting him, 
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I hurried back, and mounted my horse just as the column began to swing forward 
in quick step on the march back. 

We arrived at the camp in time for mess that night. Whilst we were lingering 
over the wine, comparing notes on our day’s experiences, the Order Book was 
brought round by the orderly sergeant. The General Order for the following day 
was that the whole force was to parade at dawn, and march away down country ! 

I do not wish to start off any youths of adventurous disposition, or elderly 
gentlemen with a strong taste for treasure-hunting, in quest of those four hundred 
and ninety-nine golden images ; but I have very little doubt in my mind that they 
are still lying, buried and blackened, under the ruins of that island temple in the 
Summer Palace. 
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HOUGH an editor, he was 
human. The radiant vision 
confronting him seemed .to 
illuminate the dingy newspaper 
office; and he remembered, 
after she was gone, how clean- 
cut her profile had appeared, 

outlined against the brown bricks of the houses on the opposite side of the Strand ; 
the curious glance of her metallic-looking eyes, and even some details of her dress, 
such as the sable-tails which were quaintly intermixed with the old lace on her 
shoulders, and a bunch of Neapolitan violets which permeated the atmosphere of 
the little cheerless room with their fragrance. Mr. Wentworth Johnson, in_ his 
editorial capacity, was accustomed to lady journalists in pince-nez and waterproofs, 
and the vision was sufficiently bewildering. He was an unimaginative Briton, 
with a short thick neck and watery blue eyes, and with a somewhat antique 
collection of British prejudices embedded under the thatch of his close-cropped, 
dust-coloured hair. 

He objected, in the first place, to the presence of women in newspaper offices : 
their place, he used to say, was in the nursery, not in Fleet Street; and as a rule 
he got out of seeing them. Was there not a sub-editor, whose time was supposed 
to be at the disposal of lady journalists in pzmce-nez and women with waterproofs and 
grievances? It seemed incredible now, but he had even used an unparliamentary 
phrase when her card had been brought up; it must have been his good angel, 
he thought, who had whispered that, after all, perhaps he had better see this 
especial intruder. How graceful, how good-looking she was! The editor of the 
Evening Planet was perhaps inclined to admire the budding floweret rather than the 
opened rose, and he took her fora girl of three-and-twenty. And the gods laughed 
softly among themselves as the lady took a chair opposite the editor. 

“T thought,” she said, in a serious and rather sweet voice, in which there was 
now and again a little thrill, “that I might venture to see you personally.” 

The sound of her voice was so charming that he waited, smiling, until she spoke 
again. Across the narrow courtyard could be heard the whirr and thud of the printing 
machines, turning out the weekly edition of the Planet. It was a kind of ironical, 
remorseless sound, and made a curious accompaniment to their first interview. 

“T hear from my friend Lady Winchcliffe that you know her very well, and 
might be able to help me——” 

“ Ah! you know Lady Winchcliffe ?” said the editor eagerly. ‘‘ Perhaps I have 
already had the pleasure—— Miss——er ?” 

“My name is ‘John Bathurst,’” she said, with a certain reserve, glancing at 
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“The radiant viston. . seemed to illuminate the dingy office.” 


the card which she had already sent up, and which was now lying on the editor’s 
desk with that somewhat misleading cognomen written thereon in a large, bold, 
feminine handwriting. 

“That is your nom-de-guerre?” said the editor, taking his snubbing nicely, and 
wondering if her book—for the radiant vision carried a slender volume in her hand 
—was a study in modern femininity? In all probability it was, and she had 
therefore felt constrained, like the others, to call herself by the curiously inappropriate 
name of ‘ George’ or ‘ John.’ 

“T have written.a volume of short stories illustrative of the New Revolt,” replied 
his visitor, placing on the table a thin black-and-gold booklet on which the title 
“Yearnings” was printed, in aggressive letters, among a small colony of passion- 
flowers. “ But for many reasons,” she continued, “I should like the authorship 
of my little book to remain a secret. It is in some respects extremely modern 
and outspoken——” 

“ As a rule that doesn’t matter nowadays,” he interrupted ; “ but I’m afraid the 
Planet doesn’t quite take that line. We’re Conservative, you see.” 

And then, for a minute, he felt vaguely perplexed and annoyed. He had always 
hated these ‘squealing women,’ as he called them in his blunter moments. As a 
matter of fact, the New Revolt bored and scandalised Mr. Wentworth Johnson. 
He neither understood nor approved of it. ‘Hang it all,” he would say at his 
club, ‘what do the women want? Haven't they got their kitchens and their 
nurseries, and don’t they have chairs when we have got to stand up, and—and any 
amount of admiration—at any rate while they are young and pretty?” 

But, oddly enough, these arguments were not put forward on the present occasion. 
To his astonishment, Mr. Wentworth Johnson found himself curiously anxious to 
say nothing of which this young author might not approve. 
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“TJ will see that your book is sent to the proper quarter for review,” declared the 
editor. ‘“ After all, we are always glad to get hold of anything with a new idea.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said John Bathurst eagerly. “I was afraid that you—— 
that you mightn’t take an interest. Most men are so indifferent, you know.” 

“Impossible to be indifferent when——” he found himself murmuring, as she 
gazed at him with her narrow, metallic eyes. 

“T’m so glad that I came,” said the lady joyously. She got up, feeling at home 
already, and moved forward slowly to the window, gazing out thoughtfully at the 
turmoil of the Strand—the ceaseless procession of crowded omnibuses, the shouting 
newsboys, the motley tide of humanity which swept up and down the street. Her 
air of leisure, her modishly-fashioned garments, the faint odour which escaped from 
her muff, made a curious contrast to the dreary surroundings, the monotonous bustle 
of the newspaper Office. 

Then she turned, stopping suddenly in front of the editorial desk ; and, looking 
him appealingly in the face, she said abruptly: “Oh, Mr. Johnson, I do want to 
have your opinion on my book. I hardly liked coming here to-day,” she went on, 
with an adorably shy little glance, “for you know I’ve never been in a newspaper 
office before ; but I wished so much that you might read it yourself—that I should 
have a real literary opinion on my work.” 

He felt a curious little thrill all down his back—a thrill which he had somehow 
never experienced during his interviews with the Pzmce-nez and the waterproofs which 
came so often on weary and interminable quests. ‘Taking up the slender volume, 
with its passion-flowers in gold and silver straying over the black cloth binding, he 
gallantly announced his intention of reading it that very night. At the same time 
he could not help wondering, in his capacity of a mere unimaginative Briton, why 
such a brilliant young advocate of the cause of woman should be so anxious about 
a masculine opinion on her work. But as a man he felt flattered. 

“ Ah, how good of you! How can I thank you ?” said “ John Bathurst,” blushing. 
She looked prettier than ever when she blushed, he noticed. 

“You can thank me,” he said somewhat nervously, “some other day, Miss—er 
—I beg your pardon—‘ Mr. Bathurst.’” 

Their eyes met, and they both smiled. 

“Tet it be like that,” she said. “Call me ‘John Bathurst.’” 

“Very well,” said the editor. Already there was a link between this beautiful 
girl and himself. There was a kind of complicity—a guilty secret to be kept. 
Mr. Wentworth Johnson racked his brain to find a reason for detaining his visitor 
even for a few minutes more. ‘There were several people waiting to see him down- 
stairs, for two or three times during the interview the office-boy had been up with 
cards ; but yet he fidgeted about, calling her attention to one or two autograph 
copies of books by famous authors which were in the bookshelf, and to a signed 
photograph which stood on the dingy marble mantelpiece. How pretty and well-bred 
she looked, he thought, bending a little to look through her long §tortoiseshell 

/orgnette, with her vaguely expensive air, so unlike the bustling, weary women who 
haunt the staircases of newspaper offices in these days of fierce competition for 
work. And he wondered, though he gave no utterance to his thought, why such 
a pretty woman should want to write books. Pretty women, he imagined, in his 
brutal masculine way, had generally something better to do. 

“ll read the stories to-night,” he reiterated, “and if you can manage to call 
in to-morrow I shall be charmed to talk it over with you. And of course I’ll see 
that it falls into sympathetic hands.” 

“Oh, thanks—thanks so much! 





I can’t come to-morrow ; but the day after, 
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would that do? I’m afraid you'll think me an awful nuisance,” she added, with 
her enchanting smile ; and then, extending her long, delicate, capable-looking hand, 
she bade him good-bye, and from her rustling silk skirts there escaped, as she stepped, 
head erect, down the gloomy office staircase, the delicate, yet intoxicating, odour 
of iris. 


II. 


WHEN she was gone, Mr. Wentworth Johnson walked thoughtfully back to his desk, 
answered half a dozen letters without thinking much what he was doing, saw the 
two or three people who had come about work or reviews, and finally corrected 
the proofs of a couple of . 
articles. Then he picked | 
up the slender black-and- 
gold volume, with its hand- 
made paper and its curious 
one-sided arrangement of 
the letterpress. He read 
on and on. It grew dark 
in the office, for the winter 
day had drawn in; and 
as he sat there, the gas- 
lamps in the Strand began 
to make blurred splashes 
of yellow in the deepening 
gloom. It was dark when 
he threw down the book, 
and the fire had burnt 
white in the grate. “ By 
Jove!” he muttered ; “it’s 
pretty ‘tall.’ One doesn’t 
like to think that that 
girl However, it’s no 
business of mine. The 
‘Nini-Patte-en-l’air’ of 
literature, eh? I haven't 
an atom of doubt that the 
thing will be a ‘boom.’ It’s 
very improper, and doesn’t 
contain a vestige of old- 
fashioned feminine reticence, and modesty, and reserve. It’s just what old ladies 
and gentlemen adore now-a-days. I'll send it to Lambert Coulson for review—it’s 
the sort of thing he likes,” he mused; “and we might get up a correspondence, 
or have a series of articles on the New Emancipation. The paper wants waking 
up a bit.” 

Two days later Wentworth Johnson sat waiting for her to come. He felt 
curiously eager to see her again, wondering what she would say, now that he had 
read her book; if she would look him in the eyes again with her perverse smile, 
leaving behind her, when she went, the faint, indefinable odour of iris. Every time 
the office boy came up with a card he started, wondering if she was actually below. 
But the morning dragged away, and “John Bathurst” did not appear. He felt 
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irritable and exasperated, and he told himself several times that it was the east 
wind—the east wind always got on his liver. And it was doubtless to avoid the 
inclemency of the streets that Wentworth Johnson stayed, contrary to his usual 
custom, at the office all the afternoon. She might have made a mistake, and 
thought that he meant the afternoon: he had been there two days ago when she 
had called at three o’clock. It would be preposterous, he reminded himself, to 
disappoint a lady. 

The long afternoon wore away. Six o’clock struck, and “John Bathurst” had 
not come. As he finally took up his hat and slipped his arms into his overcoat, 
the editor of the Zvening Planet told himself that there were occasions on which 
it was preposterous to disappoint a gentleman. 

He left the office on foot, thinking he would walk part of the way home. 
Piccadilly was blocked with traffic, and at the Circus he had to wait with a 
dozen other people till the policeman ordered a halt in the stream of carriages 
and omnibuses. One by one the vehicles passed by, and then there flashed 
across his vision a woman’s clean-cut profile, clearly outlined against the dark 
blue lining of a brougham. ‘There were some sables mixed with yellowish lace 
round her shoulders, and the languid tone of a great bunch of Neapolitan violets. 
A snub-nosed boy of ten was bending forward and taking hold of both her 
slender wrists, while a big, bronzed, military-looking man, with a heavy jaw and 
a crooked line of sunburn across his forehead, leaned back against the cushions, 
and laughed as he surveyed the two with an indulgent glance. 

“The young brother does duty as a chaperon, I suppose,” he said to 
himself viciously. “Well, the New Woman will be going about without one at 
all soon.” 

The carriage moved on. He felt curiously annoyed—his annoyance was out of 
all proportion to the simple, commonplace events of the last two days. A lady had 
called about a review. Well, they constantly called about reviews, about a hundred 
matters connected with a newspaper. And yet, as he stepped along Piccadilly, his 
ill temper increased. ‘John Bathurst” was in town, and apparently in perfect 
health, yet she had not come to hear his literary opinion on her book. “ Revolted” 
or not, women were all the same: creatures of caprice, with perverse smiles and 
eyes which were made for deceit. 

The editor had assumed his stiffest manner when the author of “ Yearnings ” 
was announced the next day. He had even allowed her to remain waiting down- 
stairs in the grimy little ante-room for ten minutes, while he pretended to revise 
the proofs of a political article, a piece of diplomacy on his part which proved to 
be useless, for not only was “ John Bathurst” as charming as ever when she was 
finally ushered into the editorial sanctum, but he found that the corrections made 
during the time she had waited had all to be done over again. 

“T was sorry you—you did not find it convenient to come yesterday,” he began, 
eyeing her a little askance as he played with a paper-knife. 

“Ah! I thought I would spare you, Mr. Johnson,” she returned, with her 
brilliant smile. “I didn’t really think you would have had time to read 
the book.” 

“T read it that very afternoon,” he muttered reproachfully. His stiffness vanished 
as he looked at her; the little face, with its appealing look, rising above the dark 
furs round her throat. He found himself wondering how long she would stay, and 
if he should get on with her as well as on that first day of their meeting, and if 
they would become friends. There must be bewildering, intoxicating possibilities 
in the author of “ Yearnings.” A young woman who could write a book like that 
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was not likely to be prudish. Well, he would try his luck, anyway. He cursed 
himself for a fool at having kept her waiting ten minutes downstairs, when he 
might have been talking to her, gazing into her strange eyes, bending with her 
over her book as it lay on the desk, as they picked out, together, the passages he 
meant to have quoted. 

And to-day the interview was prolonged. The editor of the Planet assured her, 
with some show of conviction, that there could be no doubt about the immediate 
success of her book. A eulogistic review would appear that very week in the 
Planet, and if she were willing to try her hand at a letter or two, he would have no 
objection to opening his columns to a correspondence on the Woman Question. 

“John Bathurst’s ” stories became the book of the hour. The P/anet had always 
had some sway in literary matters, and that journal had elected to find genius in 
the author of “ Yearnings ”—a discovery which was all the more surprising as the 
convictions set forth in the little volume were dead against the most cherished theories 
of the editor. Newspapers are much like sheep: where one leaps through a gap 
in the hedge, the rest follow. Who was “John Bathurst”? ‘That was the question 
of the moment. Nobody knew, not even the omniscient young gentlemen who 
purvey social and literary gossip, and who pride themselves on a nodding acquaint- 
ance with all the town. So Mr. Wentworth Johnson, though he saw the author of 
“Yearnings” constantly during the following three weeks, could hear nothing about 
her, nor did he allow any details of the charming personality of the new writer to 
escape him at dinner tables or at the club. He was beginning to hug his secret 
like a very treasure. Two editions of the book were already exhausted, and she 
was revising a third, with a militant preface, outlined by the editor of the Planet 
himself. On the office table lay a copy of the book. Across the fly-leaf was written, 
in “ John Bathurst’s ” large, characteristic writing : “To my friend Wentworth Johnson, 
who has done so much for Woman.” 

“You are the only man in London who knows who I am!” she said to him 
one day: “don’t you feel proud ?” 

“ But I don’t know who you are!” he said, in an injured voice. 

She turned away her eyes as she met his insistent masculine glance. 

“Ah, no—I forgot,” she said, playing with the little gold charms at her waist. 
There was self-reproach in her voice-—the self-reproach of the coquette who is 
troubled with remorse. 

“T only know you are—awfully sweet and charming—and enough to drive any 
man crazy,” he muttered, in a thick, troubled voice. He was playing a desperate 
game, he told himself, for he had “ given his paper dead away,” and there was no 
end to the chaff at the club. Was he to have no compensation? 

In the pause which followed could be heard the thunder of the printing 
machines, turning out the weekly edition of his paper, suggesting, with its remorse- 
less activity, its monotonous thud, the inexorableness, the irrevocableness of the 
printed word. 

The narrow, metallic eyes almost closed, and with a little shrug she answered, 
“Don’t spoil it all. I—I am only ‘John Bathurst,’ a scribbler, you know, not a 
woman. I could not come again,” she added reproachfully, “if you—if you’re 
going to talk like that. And how am I going to write that final letter—without 
your help?” 

“T won't talk like that again,” he said humbly. He saw that he had made a 
premature move. “Please come to-morrow, ‘John Bathurst,’” he pleaded, crushing 
her cool, capable hand for an instant in his. 

And “John Bathurst” came. 

















A SCRIBBLER’S COMEDY. 


III. 


A FORTNIGHT later, Mr. Wentworth Johnson was driving through the grey London 
streets in a chariot drawn by doves. Strictly speaking, his conveyance was only a 
hansom cab of the old type, with rattling windows and fusty cushions; but he was 
on his way to meet the author of “ Yearnings” in her capacity of woman, to meet 
her in private life—perhaps (who knew?) to take her in to dinner? For years 
he had not felt so strangely elated, so nervous, so little sure of himself. He 
wondered if it was the right thing for him to have asked Lady Winchcliffe to 
bring them together in society ; for he was somewhat afraid of that lady’s malicious 
smile, and to the last she had remained obstinate as to the identity of the now 
famous author. All that he had been able to find out from his hostess was the fact 
that “ John Bathurst” had lived most of her life in India, and had but lately returned. 

She was not in the room when he came upstairs. 

“¢ John Bathurst’s’ coming,” whispered Lady Winchcliffe; ‘you shall take her 
in, if you're very good. We're only a small party—eight. But she’s always 
incorrigibly late. I never knew a woman take longer to dress herself.” 

He tried to join in the desultory talk round the fireplace, but his eyes wandered 
to the door. 

“Colonel and Mrs. Bloodgood,” said the butler suddenly, in an abrupt voice ; 
and “John Bathurst,” dressed in something white and soft and innocent-looking, 
and followed by the same man with the heavy jaw and the crooked line of sunburn 
across his forehead, stepped forward into the room. 

“Colonel and Mrs. Bloodgood: Colonel—and Mrs. Bloodgood! And so she 
was married. Curiously enough, he had never thought of such a contingency. 
His radiant vision was the legal property of a tall, middle-aged, military man, who 
looked as if he meant to take care of her. And, great heavens! the little snub-nosed 
boy in the carriage was perhaps her son. She had a child, too ; she had a son!” 

The rest of the evening was all blurred and confused. He could remember 
summoning up a forced smile as he offered Mrs. Bloodgood his arm to go down 
to dinner; but the average Briton is not an adept at masking his feelings, and 
disappointment and jealousy made him appear gruff and morose. 

Colonel Bloodgood’s wife, on the contrary, was more than usually charming. Her 
smiling, perverse eyes met those of the editor at every sentence; there was no 
end to the pretty things she found to say. And more than once during the dinner 
those smiling eyes shot a look of intelligence at her husband across the table. 

By the time the savouries were at his elbow, Wentworth Johnson had made up 
his mind that he would invent some excuse, and leave the house without rejoining 
the ladies in the drawing-room. 





“ What’s it all about?” cried Lady Winchcliffe an hour later, when only the 
Bloodgoods were left with the cigarettes and the lemon squashes. “ What have you 
done to my poor Wentworth Johnson? He was positively green at dinner.” 

“It’s some of Jean’s devilry,” said the Colonel admiringly, gazing at his young 
wife through a cloud of tobacco smoke. “She’s a regular little demon.” 

But “John Bathurst,” leaning over the table to pick a cigarette out of the box, 
protested, in her sweet, serious voice, in which there was a little thrill :— 

“T did it all for the Cause. What did the Planet say about women, I ask you, 
before I began to go down to the office? The man bores me to distraction ; and 
—and he’s got fat, square fingers and watery blue eyes. I can’t tell you what I’ve 
gone through,” she murmured, getting up and lighting her cigarette at the end of 
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her husband's cigar. The two smiled at each other with an air of comradeship. 
“If he’s been silly, I really can’t help it,” she concluded calmly, when the cigarette 
was thoroughly alight; “one doesn’t go about warning middle-aged editors of 
evening papers not to fall in love with one.” 

“Oh, the game’s never fair when you play,” said Lady Winchcliffe: “I think 
it’s a great shame.” 


Later that night the editor of the P/ame¢ came down the steps of his club. 
He was in no better temper, though he had won several games of billiards and 
had drunk more than one whiskey-and-soda. No chariot drawn by doves conveyed 
him homewards. He had determined to walk; the long tramp through the quiet, 
deserted streets might calm his irritated nerves. It was one o’clock when he put his 
latchkey into the front door of a red-brick house in Earl’s Court. As he pressed 
the key the door flew open, pulled by some one behind, and there appeared in the 
dark passage the drab face of a woman of thirty-five, in an untidy tea-gown. He 
followed her into the narrow dining-room, after he had banged and locked the door. 

“What the devil are you waiting up for?” he said crossly. “I told you never 
to do so. There’s nothing a man dislikes so much as his wife waiting up for him.” 

She picked up some stockings which she had been darning from off the table. 

“Don’t speak so loud, dear,” said the woman, in a tired voice: “baby’s been 
so fretful. I’m afraid she’s not well. It may be another tooth.” 

“Oh, baby’s unwell, is she ?” he said, in a changed voice. “ Let me see her.” 

And together they went upstairs, and bent, with a lighted candle, over a child’s cot. 


ELLA HeEpwortH Drxon. 





‘Together they . . . bent over a child's cot." 
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‘“ Marcella”: A Dialogue. 


‘‘The time is ripe, and rotten ripe for change, 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind ; 
Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment, more or less.” 


“ 


AM grateful to you, my dear Professor, for coming down to me for a quiet 
Sunday. I needed you, as more than once before, to help me analyse the 
interest I have found in a book. Mrs. Humphry Ward is of all women the 
happiest. She makes of our very womanhood, and its disabilities, a proud 
possession ; for no man can write like this. Men with a purpose, such as she has, 
would be tempted into the political arena, possibly to the pulpit, and would fail. 
It is the very renunciation of her woman’s life which makes Mrs. Ward equal to 
her opportunity. What a book ‘Marcella’ is! A book with a purpose, and yet 
the story is not spoiled in the telling; indeed, the interest of the story gains in 
breadth from the purpose. I recall so well how, years since, when I had been 
left stranded, much attracted but more puzzled, by ‘Robert Elsmere,’ you, during 
another Sunday in June, showed me what his difficulties really were: that they 
were difficulties he created for himself; that they were from within, rather than 
from without; and you suggested to me that the worth of the Christian religion 
is not rationalist chiefly, but emotional; that while the philosopher finds his 
reward in the very intellectual excesses which come of his doubtings, yet, for the 
masses, it is upon their simple faith in a hereafter that they must rely to make 
their life here worth living. You showed me too, when not morbid and hypercritical 
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as Robert Elsmere was, that the educated and sensitised intelligence, which is 
given to the very few, may even find its heaven here—a heaven which, because 
of the ceaseless anxious struggle of life, opens only to the many beyond the grim 
threshold. And here is ‘ Marcella,’ a book much more complete and more absorbing ; 
and here again I find your old review of ‘Robert Elsmere’ equally suggestive. The 
young clergyman is mentally a rebel against the Church; the young woman a 
rebel against the State; but, while he had to wait for happiness hereafter, she 
marries and, we may confidently believe, finds it here. The woman, too, is 
infinitely more attractive than the man, and I should like to think that Marcella 
marks a point of departure for all of us. For me, at least, she clears the air; 
and she shows a world which will be the better for the story of her struggle 
and her sufferings. What a crusade a few such women could lead! How your 
pompous and pontifical philosophies would go down before those keen lances! 
And don’t you agree that great good might come of it? What our generation 
requires is the conviction that, if our intentions are good, fate will find the way. 
Science is too laggard. You remember what an agreeable visitor once said, as he 
was leaving our shores, that ‘the man who makes no mistakes makes nothing’ ; 
and that is where you professors have obstructed progress; you are so afraid of 
our making mistakes that you have decreed we shall make nothing. What we need 
is another Columbus to set his sail for unknown seas.” 

** As for Marcella,” said the Professor, ‘I like both the character and the book. 
Certainly she commences indifferently, but as she leaves us, and the curtain is 
falling, we can think of her in a future where indefinite possibilities of doing good 
stretch before her. Her passionate and uncultivated enthusiasms—her protests 
against law—are becoming, and of future promise. Do you remember what has 
been said of love: that its analogy to fire was at least true in this respect, 
that the more fiercely it burns, the more rapidly it is extinguished? And this is 
suggested by the entire want of discipline which seemed to Marcella as the love 
of liberty—a liberty which sanctioned the poaching of game, and which even 
palliated the shooting of gamekeepers. Then, as she hurries onward to the 
exhaustion of these primitive enthusiasms, we have the episode of nursing in 
vile haunts; of mental sufferings in the nurse, far more intense, no doubt, than 
the physical sufferings of the nursed. Later comes a dawning recognition that 
such sufferings and such almost hysterical sympathies are a waste of force. At 
twenty-four, all these excesses being exhausted, what is now a very charming 
woman marries a delightful man. It is indeed well if you may have survived 
such illusions at four-and-twenty, to settle down, chastened and subdued, to the 
more real issues of life.” 

“But I am the other side of twenty-four,” said the hostess, “and I shall be very 
much disappointed in you if you turn any such academic douche upon my enthusiasms. 
These cold and unfeeling and even unscientific abstractions of yours about ‘surviving 
such illusions’ you can keep for your next course of University lectures. As for 
me, I have not survived my illusions at all. Recali those lines of Shelley’s and the 
burden of them. I find in them all the passionate protest of Mrs. Ward’s heroic 
creation :— 

‘Oh cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy ; 


The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last !’ 
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For the million this is a world which may well be either ended or mended. All 
of us to-day who love our country, in contradistinction to its cities, are dismal 
and dejected. How can I do my social duties in a district poverty-stricken as 
this now is? And when, womanlike, I protest against labourers forced to live on 
ten shillings a week against the wholesale cutting of trees and the destruction 
of the landscape, then forthwith I am deluged with Adam Smith and Mill; with 
the inevitable results of ‘unrestricted competition.’ Is the industrial future of 
Merry England inevitably what you professors of the moral sciences disclose it? 
Sweating dens for London; ‘manacles or Manitoba’ for our cottagers? Poach or 
Starve is a hard gospel. Is it possible that the future of our country-house life 
involves our adaptation of game farming in order to pastime the millionaires of 
America or the Stock Exchange? One cannot help hoping fervently, even against 
hope, that the relief of these social conditions, which Marcella found so deplorable, 
may be at hand, and that from some quarter prosperity may come, and with it 
national happiness and class sympathies, where now the ‘bad times’ have brought 
discord. I see, what Marcella saw, that the world gets brighter, more interesting, 
even happier for a comparatively small and privileged class, while for the toiling 
masses it gets relatively and perhaps even absolutely worse. Now, please don't 
jerk a mass of figures at me showing that wages have risen: my own corner of the 
world is enough for me, and I know that here in Essex wages have fallen largely, 
and that any continuous employment at all is uncertain. And in any case I care 
nothing for all these cold-blooded statistics of yours. What I see is this: you are 
educating those who, a few years since, were ‘naked and not ashamed.’ You are 
showing them, therefore, that, in a world progressive and evolutionary as never 
before, their accelerated rate of speed is as the speed of the patient donkey, while 
ours is, by comparison, as during that transition period to steam and electricity. 
You tell the men and women you are educating to a recognition of these changes, 
that if only they will be patient they or their descendants at least may look forward 
to three acres and a cow. Al this is intolerable. How long would you and I 
be patient under such counsels? I believe that a parliament of Marcellas would 
accomplish something, and at once. It is almost an argument for Woman’s 
Suffrage. We women, I think, would not be quelled even by the prosy dreariness 
of Adam Smith.” 


“My dear lady, what would you? Do you think you can make people rich by 
Act of Parliament ? ” 

“Yes, I do—that is exactly what I do think; and so also do you, when you 
are good enough to recall for a moment that you are not in your lecture room! 
Why, you have made whole classes rich by Act of Parliament: stock-brokers by 
limited liability Acts, railway millionaires in the same way, inventors by your 
patent laws, bankers by every kind of restrictive legislation! Now, seeing that 
Acts of Parliament have done all this, how have you the face to assure me 
that people—the People—cannot be made rich by Acts of Parliament? You 
would be the first to admit that bad laws can keep people poor; then why may 
not good, generous legislation make them prosperous and happy? And here is 
the point I was about to come to: Pray tell me what Edward Hallin stands 
for in this book. I know all about Marcella, and am proud to profess myself her 
disciple ; but I want to know from you what Hallin would have done—at least 
have striven for—had he lived. Without doubt that man saw the light on the 
mountain; he was not groping in the dark, as perhaps you think Marcella was. 
Marcella, if you like, was emotional, and a woman ; but this man was a philosopher, 
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with some theory of a scientific socialism, a theory which could withstand criticism. 
I want you, in dealing with this book, to carry on Edward Hallin and his life’s 
work for me.” 

“Yes!” said the Professor slowly, “but if I am to lay aside my cap and gown 
and appear to you as a Fabian, you must first of all promise me that there are 
no reporters lurking in your laurels ; for it is quite certain that no college endow- 
ments will be spent in the direction which your mind is now taking, and it 
behoves science to adapt its teachings to its paymasters. And I must throw in 
another note of warning: you and I are, as it were, in a captive balloon; you say 
‘cut the rope and we shall explore splendid and unknown worlds’; and so indeed 
we shall, but it is just conceivable also that we shall tumble earthwards, as one 
Icarus did of old. 

“You ask, then, what legislation can do to secure a better distribution of 
wealth—in other words, how the State can make the poor richer without making 
the rich poorer—and you ask me to take up the narrative where Edward Hallin’s 
deathbed closed it. I will try to tell you; my admissions may not be wide 
enough to satisfy your present exalted mood, but they may justify some of your 
enthusiasms, and possibly, as we travel together, we may get a glimpse of the 
hereafter of English politics. It is easier, then, to tell you what the Staté cannot 
do than what, if put to it, it might do: it cannot feed or clothe poverty without 
demoralising the industrious; that clears a lot of ground for our inquiry. Pray 
be patient with me a moment, and I will pass on to tell you what the State may 
do when that education which you, I think, more than half deplore, shall have 
gone a little deeper. The State may use its credit—a credit which has been 
earned by the orderliness and thrift of all its citizens, as also by the great security 
of our insular position; this credit belongs to ali, and not merely to some, and 
might be so employed as to work a beneficent social revolution. Here, however, 
we have broken very dangerous ground. What did Mr. Chamberlain suggest 
recently at Bradford?* Look at your cottages over there: the tenants pay you 
45 a year rent on cottages that cost £125 to build, but the State can buy 
that cottage for #125 and can accept a rent of #4 yearly, and in forty-five years 
the cottager, while paying less rent, will be the owner of the fee simple. The 
‘magic of property,’ wrote Arthur Young, ‘turns sand into gold,’ and in this case 
the State is the magician. 

“State Insurance, again, is another departure economically sound. The goodness 
of the credit of an Insurance Company is the measure of its profits and its dividends ; 
but the credit of the State is better than the credit of any corporation within the State, 
and the profits of State Insurance and the premium to which the shares would go 
might secure a comfortable provision for the old age of all, instead of high dividends 


for some. 
“A far larger employment still of the State credit would be its purchase of 


all the railways. Our English railways could be bought up for some such amount 
as nine hundred millions sterling, and they pay at present 4 per cent. on that 
sum; the State, however, would be content with 2} per cent.; here then would 
be a profit of thirteen-and-a-half millions annually, which might be used to remit 
taxation, or to reduce railway rates, or again which, if funded at an advantageous 
moment, would realise five hundred millions sterling, a sum sufficient to house 
comfortably, and at nominal rents, the entire working classes. The argument from 

* Since this was written Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham deals more fully with 
this subject. 
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experience is satisfactory. In Belgium, Italy and Prussia—all poorer countries 
than this—the State railways are being worked more profitably than the company 
roads were, and at such reduced rates also that they have to some extent protected 
agriculture from the competition of foreign produce. In India, too, and in our 
colonies, State railways have been successful. There is a dose of Socialism for 
you! I suppose that is the road which Edward Hallin inclined to follow. Not 
an easy road altogether, and, if travelled by forced marches and during dark 
nights, there might follow such disaster as would set back the clock for an entire 
generation.” 

“*So,” said his hostess, ‘I have ‘drawn’ you effectually, and your admission that 
science is not closing its ranks against the demands of labour interests me. You 
will admit that, having started out to tell me that people could not be enriched 
by legislation, you have ended by showing me that a right use of the State credit 
can accomplish this, and also you declare that careful progress in that direction 
is what is due to the working classes. Come, we are making progress! And now, 
upon which Party shall we press our demands? Are we allowed to detect in 
‘Marcella’ a political allegory? We seem to have been recently the witnesses at 
another Union—another marriage of Marcella; a union in which that class for 
which Lord Maxwell stands has allied itself with a fair rebel in revolt from excess 
and absurdity. But what children will be born of this Union?” 

“The allegory that you recognise,” said the Professor, “is not without interest. 
She has moved, as fe has not, amongst the very poor, and she has experienced 
the unreality and self-seeking of that phase of Socialism which is portrayed in 
Wharton. She has watched the emergence of that party which may probably lead 
to an era of unrestricted corruption—of bribery with ‘founders’ shares.’ You 
remember what Walpole said: that bribery in politics was before all things moral ; 
that it did not make men bad, but it found out bad men and prevented their 
badness from doing harm to the State. Herein is the risk of sectionalism, of 
groups in Parliaments. A too narrow balance of power may stifle the conscience 
of the great Parties, and to evade the tyranny of a small but irreconcilable third 
party the very Constitution may be brought to market and knocked down to the 
highest bidder.” 

“But what I want to ask you is this: can these extreme natures come safely 
into alliance? will not the result be disappointment, cleavage, separation ?” 

“Whether you are thinking of Marcella and Maxwell, or of that other Union 
which you have referred to, I think the answer must be the same. It is ‘better 
to be born lucky than rich’! lf they have fallen upon troublous times, then 
failure will follow; but if, as it seems, by some fortuitous concourse of atoms 
those forces happen to be in motion which now and again make for the prosperous 
on-leap of the world—if such accidents as these are in the background, then 
history will refer the happy issue of their alliance not to luck, but to the height 
and purity of their principles : so also the contemporary world will refer its well-being 
to their efforts. But, on the other hand, should agricultural depression have swept 
off half of Maxwell’s rents, while Marcella meanwhile has spent the residue on 
improved cottages and sanitation, then will come trouble. Rely on it, the great 
moral agent from which happiness—another word merely for a mutual admiration— 
comes, is Success.” 


FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 
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N early boyhood — the y season when faith is green—it gave many 
of us a simple and @ manly pleasure to believe that the Duke 
of Wellington, at a famous crisis in the battle of Waterloo, exclaimed, 

“Up, Guards, and at them!” At a later stage of education this romantic tradition 
is sapped by the gradual conviction that the “Iron Leader” of our hosts, with 
his natural reserve, merely observed, “ Now, gentlemen, if you please.” Lastly, 
as even this splendid vision fades, in our riper manhood we learn with pain from 
some scornful writer in a newspaper (who has that very moment acquired the 
knowledge from the latest specialist on the subject) that the nobleman in question 
never made either of these observations—was, in fact, in a different part of the field, 
and gave his orders through an aide-de-camp, who delivered them to an officer, who 
merely waved his sword, pointed, and probably, in his impatience, “said a swear” 
absolutely devoid of literary interest. 

These things—which we merely take as types—may or may not be exactly so. 
Perhaps the Duke never “ fought at Waterloo,” as Napoleon, we know, was convinced 
on good theoretic grounds that he never ought to have done. Perhaps, as Archbishop 
Whately more than hinted, there never was any Waterloo or any Napoleon at all. 
The reader will not ask if the dramatic “ Za garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas!” has 
any foundation in fact, although it is recorded in the contemporary epistle of Mrs. 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B. General Cambronne used to blush when he was 
asked the question. It was too absurd, seeing that he, the supposed author, not 
only surrendered, but survived till the year 1842. The famous phrase, apparently the 
composition of one Rougemont, a journalist, is to British ears a turn “too French.” 
But Frenchmen have probably said more good things than any other people. Their 
acutely sensitive nature, their language, which is nothing if not concisely expressive 
of minutia of feeling, give them this pre-eminent interest. On the other hand, in 
their self-conscious moments, which are many, they have probably spoilt or invented 
quite as many, and they mostly err in the direction of a theatrical self-consciousness. 

The Duke of Wellington, whose mere simplicity and candour rise to the level of 
genius, has left many excellent and instructive sayings of a characteristically Anglo- 
Saxon type,—some recorded in “ Rogers’s Reminiscences,” most, if not all, in Sir W. 
Fraser’s “ Words about Wellington” (1890). His description of the Reform Bill of 
1832 as a “revolution in due course of law” is part of history. His comparison of 
the French plans of campaign to “a splendid set of harness,”—which looks very well 
“till it gets broken, and then you are done for. I made my campaigns of ropes, 
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If anything went wrong, I tied a knot and went on,”—illustrates to perfection the 
respective merits of two systems. The “splendid set of harness” never ought, in 
theory, to have broken. It only did, moreover, by a combination of unusual accidents, 
which enabled the persevering man of ropes—to whom Massena so pleasantly observed, 
when they met at Paris, “ Vous m’avez rendu les cheveux gris”—to win the greatest 
campaign in history. With regard to brilliant sayings and doings, however, a general 
attitude of suspicion must be inculcated ; and especially as to sayings, since they leave, 
as a rule, less trace in the phenomenal world. Most of the popular makers of 
history love a good story, and know that their readers will love it. They get 
their good stories from other people, and other people, as we know from daily 
experience, constantly tell lies. A “ good thing,” authentic or’ not, once reported, 
is sure to live, grow and multiply till the serious historian comes along and prunes 
it severely or digs it up by the roots. The commonplace is forgotten. The Duke 
of Buckingham never tired of hearing Charles II. tell his stories, because they 
were always “embellished by some new circumstance.” But one may be tolerably 
sure that no circumstances but the dull and prosaic were ever left out. 

The member of Parliament who has just published a book on “ Personality in 
History ” (a title which does not refer to such offensive observations as Philip II.’s 
celebrated retort to William of Orange—“ Not the States, but you, you, you!”) 
should have devoted a chapter to historic wit. M. Edouard Fournier did this 
for French history, in a delightful little volume—* L’Esprit dans |’Histoire ”—some 
thirty years ago. He, by the way, was no mere anecdote-monger: of story-tellers 
in general his work is a dreadful indictment. ‘That we should have to be so hard 
upon them seems ungrateful, since it is as certain as possible that their “ true intent” 
was “all for our delight.” ‘That charming writer, M. Augustin Thierry, dwells in one 
of his letters “on the different manners of writing history.” Their variety is nowadays 
being toned down, but it is curious that respectable writers should have gone on even 
up to the eighteenth century repeating accounts of incidents which never occurred, and 
stuffing their columns with orations which were never delivered. 

The early chronicler, who is distinguished, as an English historian has observed, 
by his “ crude voracity for (reported) fact,” is, of course, the worst offender. But the 
“solemn quarto” historian of the eighteenth century is often almost equally trying. 
And who does not know the endless corrections of Russell by Dyer, of the 
conventional Robertson by the industrious Prescott, and of everybody under the sun 
by the very latest German explorer into the very obscurest unpublished Venetian 
archives? As to fictitious discourses and witty sayings, these were foibles derived 
from the ancient classics, and which received new life with the Renaissance. Even 
Pierre Matthieu, historiographer of Henri Quatre, describes in the preface to his 
History of France (1598—1604) how such a functionary should set about his business. 
His work, as we have read, was to be adorned with a mosaic of good things out 
of the classics. It is needless to say this artificial habit reacted upon the History. 
In the end its heroes would be found doing the things best described by Livy, 
illustrating the moral maxims of Sallust or Tacitus, and uttering eloquent speeches 
and aphorisms, not because they made, but because, with a proper regard for the 
exigencies of history, they should have made them. A hundred other causes 
contribute to the growth of historic wit. It is commonly reported (1893) of the 
late Lord Sherbrooke, that he once observed in his cynical way, apropos of a deaf 
member of Parliament who was using an ear trumpet in the House of Commons, that 
the latter gentleman was ungratefully abusing “ the advantages conferred on him by 
Providence.” That eminent journalist Mr. Henry Lucy has recently told the public 
that he invented this harmless don mot, and in a leading comic p«per attributed it 
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to a speaker who might, and should in fact, have said it. Just so, to compare a 
comic with a tragic ebullition, the Abbé Edgeworth did not say to Louis XVI. 
at the guillotine, “ Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel.” A Republican journalist 
invented the mot the same evening, and the next day it was all the rage. Ten 
thousand similar acts and apophthegms have been assigned, by writers professing 
no intention of burlesquing history, to their most probable authors. “Oh! le 
vraisemblable, le vraisemblable!” exclaims M. Fournier: “c’est le désespoir des 
mauvais historiens et c’est la terreur des bons.” One might reply, indeed, that, in 
spite of French proverbs, it is “the probable” that generally happens ; nay, that we 
often learn history in a somewhat artificial fashion, being taught to think more of a 
date or of an event (which perhaps came within a hair’s breadth of never happening 
at all) than of what the general attitude and drift of things rendered likely—nay, 
possible. But this, on the other hand, is just what so many inventors have failed 
to understand. What they thought probable is, therefore, very often little worthy of 
our respect, but an impertinent importation from one atmosphere to another. Like 
situations, will, of course, produce ever and anon like sayings and doings. Thus, if 
Edward III., when landing on the coast of France, made much the same observation 
as both Julius Cesar and William the Conqueror did of Great Britain, this should not 
rouse suspicion in a well-regulated mind. It is quite possible that, as graphically 
described by the Abbé Velly, King Philip Augustus did offer, before the battle of 
Bouvines, to give up the regal authority to any one who thought himself more worthy 
to be trusted with it. Monarchs have in history such well-selected moments 
of self-abnegation. At the same time, a strikingly similar act of surrender is 
recorded in a Byzantine Chronicle of Robert Guiscard (1015-85) before the battle 
of Dyrrachium. Every one knows the story of Jacques Molay, the last Grand 
Master of the Templars, who, when burning at the stake (1314), summoned his 
unrighteous judges, Pope Clement V. and the King (Philip the Fair), to appear, 
within forty days, before the throne of God—an appeal which, as both King and 
Pope died somewhere about the time specified, passed as a prophecy. ‘This very 
fact sufficed in modern days to set on foot a “conspiracy of doubt.” “I have 
read,” says Mezeray, in his ponderous “ Abridgment of the History of France,” 
“T have read that the Grand Master, having only his tongue free, and half stifled 
with smoke, cried aloud, ‘Clement, cruel and unjust butcher, I challenge thee to 
appear in forty days before the Judge of all.’” “‘I have read,” says M. Fournier 
of this anecdote, “is good—very good.” Neither Villani nor the Chronicler of 
St. Denis say a word of the matter. In the nineteenth century, it is again true, a 
rhymed chronicle of the time has been found which gives the story in detail. Here, 
then, was the origin of the legend ; but is that enough? Not for the modern historian 
to base so remarkable a fact upon, for the rhymed chronicle appealed too largely to 
popular imagination. One might as well base an episode in modern politics on one of 
Disraeli’s romances. The thing may be true, but we do not know that it is. We 
do not, it is true, know the contrary, as is the case with the “ Monk of St. Gall’s” 
anachronistic yarn of Charlemagne, and “ the Danish fleets in the Mediter anean,” which 
is, by the way, an example of ex-fost-facto as distinguished from contemporary invention. 
Moral certainty as to many such matters soon vanishes from our straining gaze. A 
controversy raged for many weeks during the past year in the pages of the Atheneum 
as to whether our Saxon ancestors fought behind a “palisade” at Hastings, or in 
the open. ‘The former hypothesis (which does not, perhaps, seriously disgrace us as 
a nation) seems to be gaining the day. But it is a near thing. Historians should 
never indulge in glib assumptions on such points ; neither should they give themselves 
away too liberaily upon details (thus putting, as it were, too many historical eggs in 
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one basket), but “‘ mass” them, as the late Professor Freeman is accused of not doing, 
in order to geta broad and sound attitude. Flowery language, moreover, is the 
most dangerous cloak of inaccuracy and self-deception. In flowing language does 
Chateaubriand (a writer seldom reliable in matters of fact) describe the dark and 
stormy night on which Philip of Valois knocked at the gates of the Chateau de 
Broye, crying, in historic words, “Open, open !—’tis the Fortune of France!” The 
famous mot, however, was merely based upon a corruption of the text of Froissart. 
What the chronicler really wrote was, “ Open, open !—it is the unfortunate King of 
France” (/infortuné Roi de France). We confess to a lingering hope that the former 
reading (which we find in our own Froissart—Denys Sauvage’s edition: Lyon, 1559-61) 
may yet turn out to have more authority in its favour. It is more dramatic, like a 
host of things which Cardinal Richelieu, and Henry IV., and Talleyrand, and other 
less famous personages on certain critical occasions abstained from saying. Henri 
Quatre has been specially victimised by the sententious Hardouin de Peréfixe, 
and others. Yet he is the author of a number of incisive observations which 
have been recorded. For instance, at Coutras, where he wore long plumes, as at 
Ivry, Brantome tells us that he said to his staff, “Get out of the light (xe m’offusguez 
pas): I want to be seen ”—a detail which no historian would invent ; but it was the 
faithful and economical Sully, and not the King, who made the reflection which should 
have occurred to our own James II. : “ Sive, sive, Ja couronne vaut bien une messe.” 

It is to the great Cardinal that we often hear attributed the ruthless response 
to the protest, “ Monseigneur, il faut vivre” (or rather “il faut bien que je vive”)— 
“Je wen vois pas la nécessite.” 

As a matter of fact, it was the Comte d’Argenson who said this to the despicable 
Abbé Des Fontaines, whom he deterred by threats of prosecution from his favourite 
occupation of libelling Voltaire! (v. D’Argenson’s “ Mémoires,” ed. 1825, p. 76). 

What, again, is the origin of the famous “ II n’y a que le premier pas qui cotite”? 
University examinations really ought to deal with such matters, especially when they so 
closely concern history. This is quoted by Gibbon (“Decline and Fall,” ed. 1872, 
vol. v., p. 33), who was acquainted with the original authoress—Madame Deffand. 

The Cardinal de Polignac was one day recounting in her presence the story of 
St. Denis, who, after his execution at Mont Martre, carried his head in his hands 
as far as the town to which he has given his name. He added that the crosses 
along the road marked the places where the saint had stopped; but that the first 
“lap,” so to speak, had been the hardest. 

“T can quite believe it,” said Madame du Deffand: “77 n’y a, dans de telles affaires, 
que le premier pas gui coute” (“‘ Correspondance Inédite,” Colburn, 1810, 1. xxiii.). 

To turn to an equally famous phrase, there appears to be no genuine authority 
for the historic dictum of Louis XIV. On a celebrated occasion in 1655, that 
monarch, then aged seventeen, entered the Parliament in red coat, grey hat and 
hunting boots (later writers give him a whip), and in a brief altercation with the 
sot-disant representatives of the nation, exclaimed curtly (so runs the legend): “ L’état ! 
~-Létat cest moi!” The remark is highly improbable at the date, though M. Bazin 
(“ Hist. de France,” t. 4) gives us no reason to doubt that the young king spoke 
impressively as the wel!-drilled pupil of Mazarin. About the personality of the 
“Grand Monarque ” of later days, flattering fictions cluster thickly and luxuriantly,— 
Witness all the bombastic nonsense said and written about the famous “ Taking of 
Namur” and the “ Passage of the Rhine ”—which flattery ’tis pity Prior was not alive 
to ridicule-—for which we can only refer the reader to Voltaire’s “ Louis XIV.” and 
the “ Memoirs of M. Guiche” (Londres, 1744). But Louis the Great did write at a 
later date, for the instruction (!) of the Duke of Burgundy, the significant phrase: 
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“ The nation, in France, has no corporate unity (ze fait pas corps) : it resides altogether 
in the person of the king.” ‘Thus, “L’état c’est moi” may stand as one of those 
“abstract and brief chronicles” of a time which are so useful to the ordinary 
human reader. Such is the Pompadour’s immortal “aprés nous le déluge.” Just 
so did Madame de Staél characterise the whole “day to day” existence of the 
pre-revolutionary period. It was like the man falling out of the third-floor window : 
“Cela va bien tandis que cela dure.” A score of brilliant and sarcastic reflections of 
Disraeli—all more or less “ epoch painting ”—will recur to the reader. The authenticity 
of such sayings does not always determine their value as historical memoranda. If 
Sir Robert Walpole did not say (as Horace assures us—“ Walpoliana,” p. go—that he 
did not) that “ every man has his price,” he must have said something very like it. 

Apropos of language, an eminent professor recently published certain interesting 
lectures which he had delivered before a University audience, in one of which occurred 
the following typical passage: “About this time the young Earl of Shrewsbury, 
riding down the leafy lanes of -——, was met and cut down by a party of Roundheads.” 
This, we take it, smacks as much of orthodox English history as the paragraph cited 
by “Alice in Wonderland,” and beginning, “Edwin and Morcar, the Earls of 
Mercia and Northumbria.” But a truculent and hostile reviewer, entering upon the 
picturesque scene, pointed out, with ill-controlled exultation, that, amid other 
inaccuracies, the Earl of Shrewsbury in question (and we believe he really was the 
Earl of Shrewsbury), being fifty-four years of age, was no longer “young”; that 
“the lanes,” it being January, were “ presumably not leafy”; and, finally, that the 
Earl--was not “met” or “cut down,” but (unromantic as the contrast may seem) 
shot with a musket ball as he was endeavouring to escape. So much for the perils 
nowadays environing the careless dabbler in history. Behind every leafy hedge 
lurks some specialist, armed to the teeth, and ready to cut down the ill-equipped 
straggler. A hardy few do not fear such dangers. When the poor Abbé Velly 
wrote to ask the author of the “ Essai sur les Moeurs” where he had found it asserted 
that the French Crusaders, when masters of Constantinople in 1204, ‘‘danced with 
women in the sanctuary of the Church of St. Sophia”—a statement which would 
naturally strike the student of manners—Voltaire naively replied, “ Nowhere: ¢es¢ 
une espicglerie de mon imagination,” based, it would be fair to add, upon a sound 
grasp of the French character. Paolo Giovio, a valued historian of the sixteenth 
century, took an even stronger line when taxed with lying. He only replied that 
he did not care, for a hundred years hence no one would know any better, and 
every one would believe what was “couched in his history.” Giovio clearly did not 
foresee the “so-called nineteenth century.” In this direction of research one wades 
ankle deep in fabrications and inaccuracies. ‘The couplet— 


**Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie” 


(borrowed by Victor Hugo in “Le Roi s’Amuse,” and reappearing in the aria in 
Rigoletto)—is certainly in the language and style of the time of Francis I. Did that 
monarch, as is commonly reputed, write the lines with a diamond on a window of 
the Chateau de Chambord? The invaluable and unscrupulous Brantéme is the only 
authority who is supposed to have seen the inscription; and what does he say? ‘That 
one day, when he was walking about the castle, an old concierge who had been a 
valet of Francis I. showed him about the place, and into the king’s chamber, where 
he pointed out something written at the side of the window. “There,” he said to 
Brant6éme, “is the handwriting of the king my master,” and Brantéme read in large 
letters the words, “ Zoute femme varie.” That was all. It was much more likely that 
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any one would write on the stone embrasure than on the glass ; and, moreover, the 
art of marking glass with a diamond was unknown at that date. But the anecdote- 
monger disposed even of the window. It was sold to the English, “like so many 
other French possessions,” or presented by Louis XIV., “ when young and happy,” to 
the ill-fated La Vallitre. It does not matter which: there was nothing onit. Neither, 
by the way, is the famous “ All is lost but honour” to be accepted as accurate. The 
original letter, long since public property, continues, “and my life, which is safe,” an 
addition at once natural in a filial epistle, and characteristic of the royal author, to 
whom, as we know from subsequent events, “ honour ” was not absolutely everything. 

Apropos de fenélres, a more serious question concerns Charles 1X. Whether he did 
or did not write the poem assigned to him—is it true that, as we may read in many 
a history, upon the morning following “St. Bartholomew’s Eve,” he fired an arcuebus 
from the windows of his chamber in the Louvre upon the flying Huguenots? Brantéme’s 
account of the matter will be found in his Memoirs (ed. 1740, vol. ix., p. 427). 
Charles IX., he tells us, when once his consent (to the proposed massacre) had been 
obtained, took up the idea with enthusiasm—‘ so much so that whilst the game was 
going on, at break of day, the King, seeing some Huguenots who were running about 
and trying to escape, took a great arquebus that he used in hunting, and discharged 
it right at them, but to no purpose. The arquebus would not carry so far.” 

This last touch has certainly the air of veracity. An inventor would surely have 
given the royal monster (@¢a¢. 22) a moderate bag. But the objection, architectural 
and chronological, is strong. The case, like many others of the kind, demands all 
the reader’s judicial faculties for its decision. In the first place, that part of the 
Louvre, as was remarked many years ago, was not built till late in the reign 
of Henri Quatre. One naturally asks what part? Answer: That particular wing 
containing the Queen’s cabinet, now the Gallery of Antiquities, in front of which 
an inscription was erected during the Revolution to commemorate the infamous act. 
But that is merely the spot to which popular rumour and the authority of the 
Commune assigned it in 1793. Suppose both made a mistake. 1s the particular 
room or window the essence of the story, as it undoubtedly is of the legend that 
Henry III. died from the poisoned dagger of the monk Jacques Clement in the very 
apartment and on the very day of the month in and on which he had eighteen 
years before (see Lecluse’s Note to “Sully’s Memoirs,” vol. i.) taken part in the 
council which planned the massacre? Surely not. Some authorities have supposed 
that it was in another building—the Petit Bourbon. Can we, then, asks the modern 
critic, believe in an incident the locality of which is so undecided? Was not this 
one of Hume’s arguments against miracles? The locality, one may reply, might 
have been mistaken or erroneously reported. The central fact—the shooting—is 
supported by a general tradition. Voltaire, in a note to the second canto of the 
epic poem (1724) afterwards called the “ Henriade,” says that ever so many people 
had heard the story from the Marquis de Tessé, who died in 1725 at the age of 
seventy-five, and who had it, he asserted, from the very man who, as a boy, loaded 
the arquebus. What more could we ask but the arquebus itself? Seriously, the 
substance of the story—that the King was seen with an arquebus or carbine firing 
on the Huguenots—required a good deal of invention. It is recorded not only by 
Brantéme, but by Estoile, another contemporary author, who describes Charles IX. 
as “potting” (gé/oyant) at the Calvinist fugitives. Even De Thou mentions the firing 
of a gun, or cannon, by order of the King. Was this the origin of the whole story, 
or were all the other authors consciously fabricating a “sensation ” ? 

To turn to a more pleasing matter, does the reader know the “touching 
lines” begun by Mary Queen of Scots on shipboard, “as her native shore faded 
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from view,” and, as quite recent historians tell us, “ finished some weeks later 
at Holyrood” :— 
‘* Adieu, plaisant pays de France, 
O ma patrie, 
La plus chérie,” etc., etc. ? 


Well, these verses (which first appeared in an anthology of 1765) are merely an 
innocent imposture of one M. Querlon, editor, by the way, of Montaigne’s “ Travels 
in Italy.” M. Querlon was a respected /i//érateur and journalist, but perhaps his 
appropriation of these verses could not seriously affect the much-debated question of 
Mary’s personal character. ‘This, however, is but a very simple example of literary 
imposition. 

The most perfect example of the evolution of a don mot is Madame de Sévigné’s 
characteristic and celebrated “ Racine passera comme le café,” which many readers 
are quite surprised not to find in her letters. It is a history in itself. Madame 
de Sévigné wrote in 1672, “Racine writes comedies for La Champineslé (the 
popular actress), not for the generations to come,” and suggests that he has not 
much in him; ending with a cheer for our old friend Corneille! Four years later 
she observes to her unsympathetic daughter, “So you have quite given up coffee? 
So has Mlle de Méri.” Eighty years later Voltaire (what should we do without 
Voltaire?) ran the two phrases together, with slight variations, but, it must be 
owned, little inaccuracy. ‘“ Madame de Sévigné always held,” he writes, “ that 
Racine will not go far: she judged of him as she did of coffee, of which she used 
to say people would soon get tired.” Upon this preparation of materials enter 
La Harpe, conventional dramatist and popular lecturer on literature, who at once 
endows the republic of letters with an immortal phrase: at least, it is hardly dead 
yet. This kind of research is calculated to shake all one’s faith in human nature. 
Who is to be believed? what anecdote to be enjoyed in peace ? 

Is not all so-called originality a mere stage in the process of conscious or 
unconscious evolution? We must not wander into the vast wilderness of literary 
plagiarism. All of us who have studied a modern edition of Shakespeare know how 
much the Bard of Avon (who never seems to have completely shaken off his poaching 
habits) is to be trusted—at least when there was a North’s Amyot’s “ Plutarch’s Lives ” 
or other such repository of really good things within reach. And Molitre—well, some 
of us are at times disposed (like a certain audacious modern French critic) to think 
Molitre also, and more truly, an “overrated man,” forced up to a premium by the 
general dearth of robust humour in France. And if one ventures to hint as much, 
and points to long “roid” and prosy orations (in Zartuffe, for example), and tiresome 
“ classical ” limitations of characters and style, what does one hear in reply? Why, 
that it is the “ outbursts of genius” here and there, the “ flashes of humour,” that make 
Molitre what he is; and thereupon what more certain to be thrust down one’s 
throat than “ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galtre?” Fiddlestick end! Why, 
every schoolboy knows (at least the ideal schoolboy of journalism—though we confess 
to having learnt the fact from Lalanne’s “ Curiosités Littéraires”) that the whole 
passage is a barefaced crib from the “ Pédant Joué” of Cyrano de Bergerac. Of 
course, Moliére, we shall be told, made what he borrowed “ his own,” just as Shakespeare 
did in his delightful Shakespearian way. Quite the contrary. The original scene is 
much better as it first appears. The only sure method, by the way, to make a 
good thing your own is (as a certain mediaeval scholar is suspected to have done 
with a lost treatise of Cicero’s) to destroy the original. Hence the true motto for 
all originators of historic wit—‘ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 

G. H. Powe tt. 






































A DARWINIAN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


“ ‘T MPOSSIBLE !” I said. 
| “But I saw it,” persisted Howhow—“ saw it with my own eyes for ever 
so long ; and so did the dog, for he barked at them.” 

“You mean to tell me, Howhow” (and I spoke very gravely) “that you actually 
saw with your own eyes the stones rolling up the hill of their own accord? Rubbish! 
Go and see after those bird-skins, and let me know when they are ready to pack away. 
The idea!” 

And Howhow went off, vastly disgusted at the obstinacy of his master, and the 
terrier walked at his heels as if he were a partner in the dispute and a sharer of the 
disgrace. 

In the end, Howhow was very proud of having spoken the truth. But let me first 
explain where I was and what it was that we were doing. 

In the south of the Indian country, bordering on the Big Valley, lies a broad 
stretch of country seldom visited by travellers. It is very unpromising-looking land 
for agriculture, broken up by a multitude of stony ridges and bearing only a scanty 
and stunted vegetation. Moreover, like all the ‘Bad Lands” in America, it had 
something of an evil reputation as having been a favourite battle-ground of the 
Indians ; and the numbers of arrow-heads lying about in places showed that many 
a fight had been fought here for possession of the head-waters of the Rio Claro, 
which rushed tumbling along the valley towards the distant Pacific. The general 
desertion of this tract by everybody else recommended it to me as a collecting ground, 
for where the fewest go the chances of finding something new to Science are the 
greatest. So to the Bad Lands I journeyed. The trip thither was in itself delightful 
enough to repay me, while the ultimate discovery which I made was worth, a thousand 
times over, all my expense and trouble. Being within easy reach of civilisation (for 
there were Mormon settlements within a day’s ride), I took with me only a light waggon, 
drawn by a pair of riding mules, and, for companion, had my assistant Wilmot, an 
English-speaking half-caste who answered to the name of Howhow, and my three 
fox-tcrriers, Jack, Jill, and Tumbling After. Our camp was pitched in a grove of 
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small pines, and at the foot of the slight eminence upon which they grew was a 
swampy patch of turf, out of which from a spring flowed a tiny streamlet; and 
here, with the abundance of insects of all kinds that we daily collected, time passed 
busily enough. 

One morning I went down to fill a bottle with water, and, as I was stooping to 
do so, my eye fell upon an animal’s footmarks. They were too large to be Jack’s 
or Jill’s, and, indeed, reminded me of leopards’ “ pugs,” with which I had become 
familiar enough in India. I called to the terriers, and they no sooner got scent of 
the marks than they showed the greatest excitement and not a little alarm, exactly 
as dogs will do, when they smell their arch-enemy the leopard. With the hair round 
their necks standing out on end and their tails drooping, they growled at the invisible 
beast, keeping close at my heels until I got back to. my tent. ‘Taking up a single- 
barrelled ‘shot-gun, the only weapon I had, and a handful of cartridges, charged 
only with dust shot and intended for shooting the smallest birds, I went back to the 
spring and followed up the pugs. On the soft ground they were visible enough, but 
very soon I lost them, and, except that the dogs showed no desire to stray, not even 
to accept the challenges of the chipmunks which impudently chirped at them from 
the tops of the stones, I should have forgotten all about the “ leopard’s” footprints. 
And, as a matter of fact, I did very soon forget them, and strolled along in*and out 
of the small ravines, picking up specimens here and there as I went, until the slanting 
shadows told me it was time to return. To shorten the distance I struck across the 
ridge so as to reach the waggon-track, which ran along the other side of the slope, and 
was easier walking. 

Some few miles farther on a small party of Mormons had started a saw-mill. As 
I walked towards the track I heard in the far distance their whips cracking and the 
voices of the drivers as they were coming along in my direction with a loaded waggon. 
I went across a small rocky ridge, and, walking along the hollow at the bottom, was 
about to ascend the opposite slope, when Jack and Jill, suddenly and simultaneously, 
growled, and as I turned to see what was the matter, I noticed them both in an 
attitude of utter terror. In the face of the rock at the end of the ravine was a narrow 
cleft coming down to the ground, and it was upon this cleft that the dogs’ terror- 
stricken gaze was fixed. The narrowness of the opening precluded the possibility 
of its being the entrance of a wild beast’s den, and I was puzzled to account for the 
terriers’ perturbation. But, all on a sudden, an angry snarl drew my eyes upward ; 
and there, on the top of the ridge, its round head, open-mouthed, showing between 
two large stones, lay a puma; and the next instant, with a short, fierce grunt of 
anger, her mate leaped on to the path I had just walked up, and stood there with 
waving tail and head erect. 

What was I to do? ‘To walk back by the path I came, past the one puma, or 
climb up the ridge past .ne other? 

I was not alarmed, for the puma is not a very serious beast of prey ; but just 
then there came a sound from the cleft, and from my very heels, as it were—a sound 
that quickly changed my mood. It was the mewing of a cub. I saw the danger 
of the situation at once. I had disturbed the family by my approach, and the cubs 
had slipped into the cleft while the parents mounted guard on the rocks above. 
And here I was, actually blocking up the cleft, and, worse than all, with two dogs 
for my companions ! 

The pumas were certainly justified in the very bad opinion they evidently had 
of us; but what was I to do? If either puma would have moved out of my way 
I would willingly have taken myself off, for a pair of these beasts in defence, as 
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they suppcsed, of their young might prove as dangerous as any tiger. There is 
great power, we are told, in the human eye, and majesty in the human voice. But 
these pumas stared me out of countenance, and when I shouted, waving my 
wide-brimmed hat, they merely growled and crouched closer to the ground. I 
reached out my hand, and, picking up a stone, threw it at the one on the path. 
It never budged. For its young ones were behind me, and the puma had made 
up its mind that, cost what it might, it was going to get them out of the cleft and 
me out of the way. 

To fire at them with shot intended for humming-birds, and which scattered into 
dust as soon as it left the barrel, was to involve myself in an immediate fight out of 
which no man could hope to come unharmed except by a miracle. 

I was fairly non-plussed; and meanwhile, the wretched kittens, hearing their 
parents’ voices, mewed most piteously, and it was evident, from her constant 
fidgeting, that the puma on the top of the rock, some twenty feet off my head, 
was finding the situation intolerable, and more than once I thought the impatient 
beast, guided by the cries of her cubs, would launch herself upon me. And, as if 
to excite her all the more, Jack and Jill began growling loudly. 

But it was eventually the male that took the initiative, for it now began to 
move towards me—not crouching, as when about to spring upon a victim, but 
erect, with very short, slow, stilted steps, and its body all awry, in the attitude that 
makcs the common cat look so absurd when about to fight. But there was nothing 
laughable in the approach of the puma. It moved as if its legs were wired, and 
its whole appearance was that of a very badly stuffed specimen. But I was in no 
humour for mirth. Nor when, as it got nearer, it began making those indescribable 
noises at which, when tom-cats make them, we have most of us laughed, had I 
any inclination to laugh. 

My eyes were fixed intently upon those of the approaching beast, and my 
bird-gun was at my shoulder, and inch by inch the puma came on. Inch by 
inch, inch by inch, till I began to feel quite dazed staring at the yellow shadow 
that was nearing me with an almost imperceptible movement. I fell into a kind 
of brown study. Is that the fascination that they say the creeping cat-kind and 
the gliding serpents exercise over their victims ?—my eyes, wide open and fatigued 
with gazing, were fixed upon the puma, but my thoughts were everywhere. 

I felt a fly crawling on my neck. A cricket was chirping at my feet. Some 
birds flew close overhead. 

On the waggon-track beyond the ridge I heard the whistling woodman and the 
jangle of harness. 

Inch by inch, inch by inch the puma approached. How my eyes ached! 

The mewing of the puma-cubs in the cleft seemed dying away in the distance, 
the growling of the dogs grew fainter and fainter. Was I tailing asleep ? 

And then, all on a sudden, as if the hypnotist had shouted in my ear “ Awake !” 
the spell fell from off me. I realised that I was face to face with death—that in 
another instant of time I might be struggling with my hands against the teeth and 
claws of two maddened beasts of prey. I pulled myself together, dropped very 
quietly on to one knee, and covered one of the puma’s eyes with my gun. 

It was within six feet of me. My hand was as steady as possible. The eye 
was of a beautiful sherry-colour, and seemed to flash with the puma’s anger. 

And as I looked full into it the eye began to grow dull, the expression of the 
whole face changed, the bristling hair lay flat, the tail drooped, and almost as 
carefully as it had advanced the puma began to retreat. 
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It drew back its silent paws, one by one, placing them on the ground so 
cautiously that it seemed afraid to tread, lest the earth should break under its 
feet. I watched the spectral thing backing out of my presence; and then, all in an 
instant, and with one offended spring, the puma flashed out of my sight, and the 
rattle of loosened stones above me told me that the dam had sprung away too after 
her mate. 

I drew a long breath of relief, and took off my cap and turned to sit down. Great 
Heavens! What had happened? Was I daft? My arms fell listlessly by my side, my 
cap dropped out of my fingers on to the ground. I felt imbecile with sudden consternation. 

The dogs were gone ! 

yone? But where? Into the cleft, the mere sight of which had sufficed to 
strike them crazy with horror? Impossible. Up the face of the ravine, right into 
the jaws of the waiting puma? Impossible. Down the path up which we had 
come, and past the other puma? Impossible. Yet, of three impossibilities, they 
had certainly done one, for they were gone. 

For a minute or more I stood looking round me in a dazed way, and then I 
stooped to pick up my cap. What! Was I mad—stock, staring mad? I gave 
a kind of wild beast yell and fled down the ravine as if the devil were behind me. 

The cap was gone / 

When I got to the tent I called Wilmot in and told him soberly and exactly 
what had happened. I could see he thought I had had a sunstroke or was insane. 
He expressed no surprise, spoke half soothingly to me, and, as he passed out, quietly 
picked up my gun to take it away. 

“Tt is loaded, Wilmot,” I said ; and then, leaning my head on my hands, fell into 
a stupid reverie. 

I was aroused from it by strange voices. The woodmen passing had stopped 
their waggon for a chat and an exchange of whiskies. I joined them, and noticed 
that they saw nothing unusual in my manner; and by-and-by, although the events . 
of the afternoon were perpetually before me, I fell into conversation with one of 
the party. He had prospected all the surrounding country for gold, and was full 
of interesting information. One thing he told me attracted me especially—that 
in some ravines, a dozen miles or so from my camp, were the remains of some very 
singular Indian huts. 

“They’ve got nothing like them,” said he, “anywhere else, and there isn’t an 
Indian of any sort about here, Piute, Apache or Navajo, that has ever seen any 
others of the kind. And I’ve described them to Sioux and Pueblos, but they had 
never heard of the like before. They puzzle me outright, for they’re built, as it 
were, out of coils of stone and clay, without a break in the coil, just as the old 
straw bee-hives—‘skips’ we called them in England—were made. They’re very 
queer, those huts, and the queerest thing about them is that they break out, as it 
were, all over a hill-side in a day or two, mostly in rainy weather and then the 
rain washes them away again. And the Indians that build them never live in 
them. No one has ever seen them being built.” 

I was thoroughly interested, feeling that I was on the track for discovering, 
perhaps, a non-Indian race of American aborigines; and having taken notes of the 
direction of this curious village, and various landmarks, promised to let my friend 
know the result of the visit which I had already determined to make to it. 

Next day I took Wilmot to the place of my adventure with the pumas, showed 
him the cleft, the two stones through which one puma had looked down on me, and 
the spot where the other had stood. 
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“They had never heard of the like before.” 


“ And now,” said I, “‘ where did the dogs go, and my cap?” 

Wilmot, meanwhile, was examining the cleft ; but there was nothing to examine. 
It was a simple cleft in the rock, deeper than his stick would reach, and wide enough 
to let a terrier go in easily. 

“The dogs,” said he at last, “went in here. They couldn’t have gone up this 
rock, and if they had gone down the ravine you and the lion” (for so the Americans 
call the puma) ‘ would have seen them. So they went in here.” 
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“Very good,” I said ; ‘“‘and pray, where did my cap go to?” 

Wilmot shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, and we returned in silence. 

Next day we struck camp and started for the ancient village. With us we had 
the remaining terrier. Tumbling After was a dog with an extraordinary thirst for 
knowledge, and perpetually in trouble through his inquisitive researches. However, 
it was the results of his investigation of a ground wasps’ nest that had saved him 
from the mysterious fate of Jack and Jill; for, both his eyes being closed up with 
stings, he had been left at home chained up to the waggon-wheel on that most eventful 
afternoon. Travelling very slowly, owing to the roughness of the ground, we did not 
reach the ridge. that overlooked the village till nightfall of the second day. 

At dawn I was up, and soon found myself among the ruins—for such, to my 
great disappointment, they were. Here and there was a trace of the “coil” that 
our visitor had described, but for the majority they were simply shapeless heaps 
of mud. But even so they were remarkable, for where in this stony valley had 
the mud come from? The ridges on either side were so closely strewn with small, 
slaty shingle, that walking up was very difficult, and coming down a simple matter 
of sliding, while the valley was just the same—a bed of soft, broken slate. 

Whence, then, came all this earth, yellow clay and red, of which the huts had 
been built? While still examining the mounds, Wilmot, who had now come up on 
the crest of the ridge, called out that there was another village in the next valley. I 
joined him, and to my great delight found several complete huts. Sliding down the 
ridge, I was soon amongst them ; and there, sure enough, built of ropes of mud or 
rather clay studded with rubble, stood the coil-like habitations of the vanished race. 

My camera was soon at work, and by evening we had thoroughly exhausted the 
valley. Oddly enough, none of these huts had any doorways, and promised an 
interesting problem for the ethnologists, as when we broke into them there was 
no trace whatever of human occupation, nor of their having been put to any sort 
of use. Into a few an entrance had been broken, large enough to admit an Indian 
creeping in on all fours. These had probably been used by some of the gipsy 
Piutes as a temporary shelter, for the ground within had been cleared of all stones, 
and was thickly strewn with grass and leaves. In one I found some bones, and on 
the outside of several were pictures drawn in charcoal, representing men and women 
of the primitive black-beetle type with which the first efforts of every nursery artist 
have made us all so familiar. 

Well content with my discoveries, I wrote out a brief statement intended for 
the New York press, and sat down next day to write a detailed letter for publication 
in London. It was while I was immersed in this delightful task, and letting my 
fancy rove in the prehistoric times in which the mud-rope hut-builders lived and 
moved and had their being, that Howhow broke in upon me with that astounding 
assertion that he had seen stones rolling up the hill-side of their own accord with 
which this narrative commences. 

Chastened by the memory of my cap having removed itself from the surface 
of the earth without assistance, I only replied “ Rubbish!” and sent him back to 
his_birdskins. 

Next day Howhow went off on a mule with my letter for the Pa// Mal, telegrams 
for the New York papers, and a packet of negatives for the photographer at 
Helensburg to develop. Wilmot and I spent the days in solitary excursions, for 
we did not dare to leave our goods in camp without a guard, as the Indian, 
however friendly he may be to you, will steal anything he can lay his hands on 
unobserved. 
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‘Wilmot meanwhile was examining the cleft.” 


One day I had gone out, taking Tumbling After with me, and, passing through 
the village, came out, after a while, upon a spur, where there had evidently been 
a landslip, the side of the hill being for part of the way a smooth slide of 
shingle, with a great accumulation of débris at the bottom. Walking across it 
would be very tedious, and I turned to skirt it, when my ear caught a stealthy 
sound, as of shingle slipping gently. Looking in that direction, I saw some 
fragments slipping down the hill, and, as I watched, the process of disintegration 
continued, and small companies of broken slates came sliding down. 

I cast my gaze a little lower down, and there, as Howhow had said, I saw, with 
my own eyes, some of the stones rolling up! 

To meet them I saw others come slipping across the face of the hill; and little 
by little the astounding fact was borne in upon me that there was some central 
point of attraction, for the stones, I now perceived, were slowly travelling from every 
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point on the circumference of a circle, that was about eighteen feet in diameter, 
towards the exact centre. But they did not heap themselves up there—they 
evidently disappeared into the hill-side. For though they were in perpetual motion 
towards the mysterious magnet, the surface of the hill remained the same smooth slide. 

Nor was this all, for, my eye growing accustomed to the movement, I detected, 
one after the other, five separate centres of attraction, upon each of which the 
stones converged from every possible direction. 

I walked cautiously towards the nearest circle. As I approached, the travelling 
stones stopped in their course, and when I reached the centré all was still, and there 
was nothing to be seen, only shingle. There was nothing to distinguish the particular 
spot upon which the stones had, a minute before, been disappearing, from any other 
spot on the hill-side. 

In turn I crept as silently as I could to each centre, and each in turn as 
silently ceased to be active. Within half an hour the hill-side was absolutely quiet. 

At this moment I heard the bugle, which was our signal that any absentee from 
camp was wanted at home, and turned my face, walking in a dream, away from the 
bewitched valley. 

I did not say a word to Wilmot—I was ashamed to—but I sat down to write 
a full account of what I had seen, and meanwhile, in the hope that he might 
behold the same phenomenon, sent Wilmot with the camera to take photographs of 
the landslip. 

The bugle had been blown to announce Howhow’s return ; and, before looking 
at the letters he had brought, I asked him if he remembered having seen stones 
rolling up a hill. 

“Of course I do,” said he; ‘I’m not likely to forget it. As I told you, I——” 

“Yes, never mind that,” I interrupted ; “ where do you say you saw this happen ?” 

“Tt is over there, beyond the village, in a place that looks as if there had been 
a landslip.” 

“Thank you ;” and then I turned to the perusal of my post and the newspapers. 

While I was reading Wilmot returned with the photographs. 

“Whew!” said he: “it is hot in that place.” And there was something in his 
manner as he went about the tent which made me suspect that he had seen what both 
Howhow and I had seen—namely, stones travelling up-hill. But I said nothing, 
and later on I overheard him asking Howhow the same question that I had done. 

This was too much for Howhow. He knew where Wilmot had been, and he put 
two and two together. 

“ Ah!” he cried triumphantly, “both the master and you have been to the 
landslip to-day, and you have both asked me where it was that I saw stones going 
up the hill! You have seen them too!” 

This was now too much for me, and I went out, and comparing notes found it 
was indeed as Howhow had said. We had all three seen the same thing, and only 
Howhow had had the courage to say so. Suffice it to say, our talking did nothing 
to help each other to a solution of the puzzle. 

The next day we moved camp to our old quarters under the pines by the waggon- 
road ; and here a day or two later, on his way back to the saw-mills, came the man 
who had told me of the village. I invited him to stay over the night, and he did 
so, and next morning left me to “prospect,” as he said, “a bit of country across the 
road that he had been over.” 

So away he went, across the track and over the ridge and down into the valley 
beyond, and I went back to my work in my tent. An hour later we heard our 
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visitor shouting at the top of his voice, and looking out I saw him running at full 
speed towards us. Seizing my hat, I ran to meet him. He was breathless and 
terribly excited. But at last, speaking with the voice of a man who has just seen 
a ghost, he said, “There is another village of the same huts just across the ridge 
there, and it has all been built since I passed there three weeks ago.” 

And I found it was as he said. There in the valley, within half a mile of my 
tent, stood a score of these great beehive huts, and one of them was so fresh from 
the builder’s hands that I could thrust my stick into the coil of mud! 

Not a single one had a door, and there was nota trace of a fire in the whole village. 

Where were the builders, and who were they? And we all four wandered about 
among the silent huts, deserted as soon as built, like moonstruck folk, and Tumbling 
After was with us pushing his investigations in all directions. And on a sudden we 
heard him barking, and, looking at him, saw him scratching away like a demented 
dog at the hut that had been last built. I went up to him, and then I saw that his 
scratching had partially uncovered some object that was embedded in the mud-coil. 
I saw at a glance what it was, and, thrusting my hand into the clay, seized and pulled 
out the lifeless body of Jill! _Howhow was sent back to camp, and with the spade 
he brought we soon unearthed poor Jack, as dead as Jill; and Tumbling After 
whimpered most pitifully over the corpses of his old playmates. A few minutes 
later, and we had got out two dead puma cubs—and then my cap ! 

Our visitor, who had never heard the story of the disappearance of the dogs, 
was, as he put it, “clean stuck up” at finding fox-terriers built into the walls of an 
Indian’s hut. Nor were we, who knew where the terriers came from, much less 
bewildered. They had disappeared into a cleft on the other side of the waggon- 
road, and here they were, a hundred yards away from the cleft, in the middle of 
a mud-hut! The excitement of our discoveries set us searching in all directions, 
aimlessly enough, but hoping by some accident to find the solution of the mystery. 

And it came in a most unexpected way. 

Tumbling After, foremost as usual in research, was scrambling about on the 
hill-side, when he suddenly uttered a cry; and as we looked up we saw him with 
his legs spread out trying to get a hold on the sliding shale slowly going backwards 
up the hill. Three of us knew what was happening, and we sprang up the hill all 
together. And Wilmot was only just in time, for before the magnet ceased to be 
active at his approach the dog was already in the centre of the attraction, and half 
buried in the stones that had converged upon him from all sides. He was terribly 
frightened, but unhurt; and then, after telling our visitor of the adventure with the 
pumas, and of the proceedings of the shingle at the landslip, we turned our faces 
homewards, four utterly bewildered men. 

We buried Jack and Jill, and thereafter sat down to smoke. All of a sudden, as 
if he had been exploded off his seat with a blasting-charge, our visitor leaped up. 

“T have it!” he cried—‘“TI have it!” 

“ Have what?” ~ asked. 

“ Worms !” was the astounding reply. 

We gasped at him open-mouthed. Had the day’s experience been too much 
for his brain? 

Then his meaning flashed upon me. The huts were gigantic worm-casts. The 
cleft in the rock was a worm-hole. So were the centres of suction on the hill-sides. 
We had rediscovered the colossal worm known to prehistoric man,—the “ Great 
Orme ” of world-wide legend ! 

PHIL ROBINSON, 



























5 ‘‘Il y a une page effrayante dans le livre des destinées 
~<J humaines; on y lit en téte ces mots—' les désirs accomplis.'” 
—GEORGES SAND. 


I Ae» CHAPTER XIX. 


th : eo) RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


| 


N the day before Sir Reginald’s funeral Mr. Samuel Rock presented himseif at 
Monk’s Lodge, and was shown into the study. As he entered Mr. Levinger 
noticed that his mien was morose, and that dejection beamed from his 

pale blue eyes, if indeed dejection can be said to beam, 

“T fancy that my friend’s love affairs have gone wrong,” he thought to himself ; 
“he would scarcely look so sulky about a cow shed.” Yet it was of this useful 
building that he began to speak. 

“Well, Mr. Rock,” he said cheerfully, “ have they dug out the foundations of that 
shed yet ?” 

“ Shed, sir?” answered Samuel (he pronounced it shodd): “I haven’t come to speak 
to you about no sheds. I have come to speak to you about the advice you gave me 
as to Joan Haste.” 

“Oh! yes, I remember: you wanted to marry her, didn’t you? Well, did you 
take it?” 

“T took it, sir, to my sorrow, for she wouldn’t have nothing to do with me. I 
went so far as to try and kiss her.” 

“Yes. And then?” 

“ And then, sir, she pushed me off, that’s all, and stood there saying things that 
I would rather forget. But here’s the story, sir.” And with a certain amourt of 
glozing and omission, he told the tale of his repulse. 

“ Your case does not seem very promising,” said Mr. Levinger lightly, for he did 
not wish to show his vexation ; “ but perhaps the lady will still change her mind. As 
you know, it is often darkest before the dawn.” 

“Oh yes, sir,” answered Samuel, with a kind of sullen confidence, “sooner or 
later she will change her mind, never fear, and I shall marry her, I am sure of it; but 
she won’t change her heart, that’s the point, for she’s given that to another.” 

“ Well, perhaps, if you get the rest of her, Mr. Rock, you may leave the heart to 
the other, for that organ is not of very much practical use by itself, is it? Might I 


ask who the other is?” 
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Samuel shook his head gloomily, and answered : 

“It’s all very well for you to joke about hearts, sir, as haven’t got one—I mean, as 
don’t take no interest in them ; but they’re everything to me—at least Joan’s is. And 
as for who it is, sir, if half I hear is true, it’s that Captain, I mean Sir Henry Graves. 
You warned me against him, you remember, and you spoke strong because I grew 
angry. Well, sir, I did right to be angry, for it’s him she loves, Mr. Levinger, and 
that’s why she hates me. They’re talking about them all over Bradmouth.” 

“Indeed. Well, Bradmouth always was a great place for scandal, and I should 
not pay much attention to their tongues, were I you, Mr. Rock. Girls will have their 
fancies, you know, and I do not think it is necessary to hunt round for explanations 
because this one happens to flout you. I dare say it will all come right in time, if you 
have a little patience. Anyway there will be no more gossip about Joan Haste and 
Sir Henry Graves, for he has gone home, where he will find plenty of other things to 
occupy him, poor fellow. And now I have a plan of the shed here: perhaps you can 
explain it to me.” 

Samuel expounded his plan and went away, this time without the offer of any 
port wine, for it seemed to his host that he was already quite sufficiently excited. 

When he had gone, Mr. Levinger rose from his chair and began to limp up and 
down the room, as was his custom when thinking deeply. ‘To Samuel he had made 
light of the talk about Sir Henry Graves and Joan Haste, but he knew well that this 
was no light matter. He had been kept informed of the progress of their intimacy by 
his paid spy, Mrs. Gillingwater, but at the time he could find no pretext that would 
enable him to interfere without exposing himself to the risk of questions, which he 
preferred should be left unasked. On the previous day only, Mrs. Gillingwater had 
come to see him, and given him her version of the rumours that were flying about as 
to the scene that occurred at the death-bed of Sir Reginald. Discount these rumours 
as he would, he could not doubt but that they had a basis in fact. That Henry had 
declined to bind himself to marry his daughter Emma was clear; and it seemed 
probable that this refusal, made in so solemn an hour, had something to do with 
the girl Jcan. And now, on the top of it, came Samuel Rock with the story of his 
angry and ignominious rejection by this same Joan, a rejection that he unhesitatingly 
attributed to her intimacy or intrigue with Henry Graves. 

The upshot of these reflections was the message received by Joan summoning her 
to Monk’s Lodge. 


Having escaped from Willy Hood, Joan paused for a minute to recover her 
equanimity, then she rang the back-door bell and asked for Mr. Levinger. Apparently 
she was expected, for the servant showed her straight to the study, where she found 
Mr. Levinger, who rose, shook hands with her courteously, and invited her to be 
seated. 

“You sent for me, sir,” she began nervously. 

Yes: thank you for coming. I wanted to speak to you about a little matter.” 
And he went to the window and stood with his face to the light, so that she could 
only see the back of his head. 

‘Ves: Git.” 

“JT trust that you will not be pained, my dear girl, if I begin by alluding to the 
circumstances of your birth ; for, believe me, I do not wish to pain you.” 

“Tso often hear them alluded to, in one way or another, sir,” answered Joan, 
with some warmth, “that it really cannot matter who speaks to me about them. I 
know what I am, though I don’t know any particulars ; and such people should have 
no feelings.” 
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JOAN HASTE. 








‘‘He went to the window and stood with his face to the light.” 


Mr. Levinger’s shoulders moved uneasily, and he answered, still addressing the 
window-pane, “I fear I can give you no particulars now, Joan ; but pray do not distress 
yourself, for you least of all people are responsible for your—unfortunate— position.” 

“The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the children,” answered Joan aptly 
enough. “ Not that I have a right to judge anybody,” and she sighed. 

* As I have said,” went on Mr. Levinger, taking no notice of her interruption, “ I 
am not in a position to give you any details about those circumstances, or even the 
name of your father, since to do so would be to violate a sacred confidence and a 
solemn promise.” 

** What confidence and what promise, sir ?” 

Mr. Levinger hesitated a little, then answered, “ Your dead father’s confidence, 
and my promise to him.” 

“So, sir, the father who brought me into the world to be the mock of every one 
made you promise that you would never tell me his name, even after he was dead? 
I am sorry to hear it, sir, for it makes me think worse of him than ever I did before. 
Father or no father, he must have been a coward—yes, such a coward that I can 
hardly believe it.” 

“The case was a very peculiar one, Joan; but if you require any such assurance, 
that I am telling you nothing but the truth is evident from the fact that it would 
be so very easy to tell youa lie. It would not have been difficult to invent a false 
name for your father.” 

VoL. V.—No. 22. 
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“No, sir; but it might have been awkward, seeing that sooner or later I should 
have found out that it was false.” 

“Without entering into argument on the question of the morality of his decision, 
which is a matter for which he alone was responsible,” said Mr. Levinger, in an 
irritated voice, “as I have told you, your father decided that it would be best that 
you should never know his name, or anything about him, except that he was of 
gentle birth. I believe that it was not cowardice, as you suggest, that made him 
take this course, but a regard for the rights and feelings of others whom he left 
behind him.” 

“ And have I no rights and feelings, sir, and did he not leave me behind him ?” 
Joan answered bitterly. ‘Is it wonderful that I, who have no mother, should wish 
to know who my father was? and could he not have foreseen that I should wish it ? 
Was it not enough that he should desert me to be brought up ina public-house by 
a man who drinks, and a rough woman who hates me and would like to see me as 
bad as herself, with no one even to teach me my prayers when I was little, or to keep 
me from going to the bad when I grew older? Why should he also refuse to let me 
know his name, or the kin from which I come? Perhaps I am no judge of such 
matters, sir; but it seems to me that if ever a man behaved wickedly to a poor girl, 
my father has done so to me, and, dead or living, I believe that he will have to 
answer for it one day, since there is justice for us all somewhere.” 

Suddenly Mr. Levinger wheeled round, and Joan saw that his face was white, as 
though with fear or anger, and that his quick eyes gleamed. 

“You wicked girl!” he said in a low voice, “are you not ashamed to call down 
curses upon your own father, your dead father? Do you not know that your words 
may be heard—yes, even outside this earth, and perhaps bring endless sorrow on 
him? If he has wronged you, you should still honour him, for he gave you life.” 

“ Honour him, sir? Honour the man who deserted me and left me in the mud 
without a name? It isn’t such fathers as this that the Prayer-book tells us to 
honour. He is dead, you say, and beyond me; and how can my words touch the 
dead? But even if they can, could they do him more harm, wherever he is, than 
he has done to me here? Oh! you do not understand. I could forgive him 
everything, but I can’t forgive that he should make me go through my life without 
even knowing his name, or who he was. Had he only left me a kind word, or a 
letter, I dare say that I could even have loved him, though I never saw him. As it 
is, I think that I hate him, and I hope that one day he will know it.” 

As she said these words, Mr. Levinger slowly turned his back upon her and 
began to look out of the window again, as though he felt himself unable to face 
the righteous indignation that shone in her splendid eyes. 

“Joan Haste,” he said, speaking quietly but with effort, “if you are going to 
talk in this way I think that we had better bring our interview to an end, as the 
conversation is painful to me. Once and for all I tell you, that if you are trying to 
get further information out of me you will fail.” 

“T have said my say, sir, and I shall ask you no more questions, except one ; 
but none the less I believe that the truth will come out some time, for others must 
have known what you know, and perhaps after all my father had a conscience. I’m 
told that people often see things differently when they come to die, and Ae may have 
done so. The question that I want to ask, sir, if you will be so kind as to answer 
it, is: You knew my father, so I suppose that you knew my mother also, though she’s 
been dead these twenty years. How did she come by her death, sir? I have heard 
say that she was drowned, but nobody seems able to tell me any more about it.” 

“T believe that your mother was found dead beneath the cliff opposite the 
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meres. How she came there is not known, but it is supposed that she missed her 
footing in the dark and fell over. The story of her drowning arose from her being 
found at high tide in the shallow water ; but the medical evidence at the inquest 
showed that death had resulted from a fall, and not from suffocation.” 

“My poor mother!” said Joan, with a sigh. “She was unlucky all her life, it 
seems, so I dare say that she was well rid of it, and her death must have been good 
news to some. There’s only one thing I’m sorry for—that I wasn’t in her arms 
when she went over the edge of that cliff. And now, sir, about the business.” 

“Ves, about the business,” replied Mr. Levinger, with a hard little laugh; “ after 
so much sentiment it is quite refreshing to come to business, although unfortunately 
that has its sentimental side also. You musi understand, Joan, that the parent 
whom you are so hard on, and whose agent I chanced to be in bygone years, left 
me more or less in a fiduciary position as regards yourself—that is to say, he 
entrusted me with a certain sum of money to be devoted to your education, and 
generally to your advancement in life, making the proviso that you were not to be 
brought up as a lady, since, rightly or wrongly, he did not think that this would 
conduce to your happiness. Well, i have strained the letter of my instructions, 
and you have had a kind of half-and-half education. Now I think that I should 
have done better to have held closer to them; for the result has been, so far as 
I can judge, to make you dissatisfied with your position and surroundings. However, 
that is neither here nor there. You are now of age; the funds at my disposal are 
practically exhausted ; and I desire to wind up my trust by settling you happily in 
life, if I can do so. You will wonder what I am driving at. I will tell you. I 
understand that a very worthy farmer, a tenant of mine, who is also a large freeholder 
—I mean Mr. Samuel Rock—wishes to make you his wife. Is this so?” 

* Ves; air.” 

“Very well. Don’t think me rude; but I should be glad to know if you are 
inclined to fall in with his views.” 

“On the whole, sir,” answered Joan composedly, “I think that I would rather 
follow my mother’s example and walk over the cliff at high tide.” 

“That statement seems pretty comprehensive,” said Mr. Levinger, after a pause ; 
“and, to be frank, I don’t see any way round it. I am to understand, then, that 
Mr. Rock is so distasteful to you that you decline to have anything to do with him?” 

“ Absolutely, sir: I detest Mr. Rock, and I can scarcely conceive any circumstances 
under which I would consent to marry him.” 

“Well, Joan, I am sorry, because I think that the marriage would have been 
to your advantage ; but this is a free country. Still, it is a pity—a great pity— 
especially, to be candid, as I have heard your name pretty roughly handled of late ; 
in a way, indeed, that is likely to bring disgrace upon it.” 

“You are forgetting, sir, that I have no name to disgrace. 
undone, can matter to nobody. I have only myself to think of.” 

“ Really that is a most unfortunate tone for any young woman to adopt; still, I 
did hope that, if you considered nobody else, you would at least consider your own 
reputation. Perhaps you know to what I allude ?” 

“ Ves, sir; I know.” 

“ Might I ask you if there is any truth in it?” 

Then for the first time Joan lied. So far as she was aware, she had never before 
told a deliberate falsehood ; but now she had entered on a path in which falsehood of 
necessity becomes a weapon of self-defence, to be used at all times and places. She 
did not pause to think ; she knew that she must protect herself and her lover from this 
keen-eyed, plausible man, who was searching out their secret for some purpose of his own. 
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“No, sir,” she said boldly, looking him in the face, “there is no truth. I nursed 
Sir Henry Graves, and I tried to do my duty by him, and of course people talked 
about us. For years past I never could speak to a man but what they talked about 
me in Bradmouth.” 

Mr. Levinger shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have asked my question, and I have got my answer. Of course I believe 
you; but even if the story were ever so true, I should not have expected any other 
reply. Well, I am glad to hear that it is not true, for it would have been much 
to the detriment of both yourself and Sir Henry Graves—especially of Sir Henry 
Graves.” 

“Why especially of Sir Henry, sir? I have always understood that it is the girl 
who suffers if there is any talk, because she is the weaker. Not that talk matters to 
one like me who has nothing to lose.” 

“ Because it might interfere with his matrimonial prospects, that is all. As you 
may have heard, the affairs of this family are in such a condition that, if Sir Henry 
does not marry advantageously, he will be utterly ruined. He may as well commit 
suicide as attempt to take a wife without money, however fond he might be of her, 
or however charming she was,” Mr. Levinger said meaningly, watching Joan’s face. 

She understood him perfectly, and did not hesitate as to her answer, though it 
must have cost her much to speak it. 

“JT have heard, sir. I have a great regard and respect for Sir Henry Graves, 
and I hope that he will settle himself well in life. I happen to know, also, that 
there is a young lady who has fortune and is fond of him. I trust that he will 
marry her, as she will make him a good wife.” 

Mr. Levinger nodded. 

“‘T trust so too, Joan, for everybody’s sake. Thank you for your good wishes. 
I was afraid, to speak frankly, that there was some truth in these tales; that you 
might selfishly, though naturally enough, adopt a course towards Sir Henry Graves 
which would be prejudicial to his true interests ; and that he would possibly be so 
foolish as to suffer himself to be led away—as, indeed, any man might be without 
much blame—by the affection of such a woman as you are, Joan.” 

“T have given you my answer about that, sir. If you think for a minute you will 
understand that, had there been any truth in these tales, the more reason would there 
be that I should speak as I have done, seeing that no true woman could wish to 
injure the man whom she—dearly loves, no, not even if it broke her heart to part 
with him.” 

And Joan turned her head, in a somewhat ineffectual attempt to hide the tears 
that welled into her eyes. 

Mr. Levinger looked at her with admiration. He did not believe a word of her 
statement with reference to herself and Henry. Indeed, he knew it to be false, and 
that her denials amounted merely to a formal plea of “ not guilty.” 

“ Of course, of course,” he said ; “ but all the same you are a brave girl, Joan, and 
Iam sure that it will be made up to you in some way or other. And now—what 
do you intend to do with yourself?” 

“Tt was of this that I wished to speak to you, sir. I want to go away from 
Bradmouth. I am not fit to be a governess: I don’t know enough, and there are very 
few people who would care to take me. But I could do as a shop-girl in London. 
I have a decent figure, and I dare say that they will employ me to hang cloaks on for 
the ladies to look at, only you see I have no money to start with.” 

Mr. Levinger hesitated. Her plan had great advantages from his point of view, 
and yet— 
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“T suppose that you really mean to seek honest employment, Joan? Forgive me, 
but you know—you have been talking a little wildly once or twice this afternoon as 
to your being without responsibilities to anybody.” 

“You need not be afraid, sir,” she said, with a sad smile; “I want to earn my 
bread away from here, that is all. If there has been talk about me in Bradmouth, 
there shall be none in London, or anywhere else I may go.” 

“TI am glad to hear that, Joan. Without some such assurance, an assurance in 
which I put the most implicit faith, I could never have helped you in your plan. As 
it is, you shall not lack for money. I will give you five-and-twenty pounds to put 
in your pocket, and make you an allowance of five pounds a month for so long as 
you require it. If you wish to go to London, I know a respectable woman who 
takes in girls to lodge, mostly ladies in reduced circumstances who are earning their 
living in one way or another. Here is the address: Mrs. Thomas, 13, Kent Street, 
Paddington. By the way, you will do well to get a certificate of character from the 
clergyman at Bradmouth ; my name would carry no weight, you see. But of course, 
if you fall into any difficulties, you will communicate with me at once ; and as I have 
said I propose to allow you sixty pounds a year, which will be a sufficient sum to keep 
you in comfort whether or no you succeed in obtaining employment. Now for the 
money,” and he drew his cheque-book from a drawer, but replaced it, saying, “ No, 
perhaps gold would be more convenient.” 

Then he went to a small safe, and, unlocking it, extracted twenty-four pounds in 
sovereigns, which, with the exception of some bank-notes, was all that it contained. 

“Twenty-four,” he said, counting them. “I dare say that I can make up the 
other sovereign”; and he searched his pockets, producing a ten-shilling bit and some 
loose silver. 

“Why don’t you give me one of the notes, sir, instead of so much money?” 
asked Joan innocently. 

“No, no. I always like to make payments in gold, which is the legal tender, you 
know ; though I am afraid I must give you some silver in this case. ‘There you are, 
all but threepence. I shall have to owe you the threepence. What, you haven't 
got a purse? ‘Then tie up the money in the corner of your pocket-handkerchief, 
and put it in the bosom of your dress, where it can’t fall out. I have found that 
the safest way for a woman to carry valuables.” 

Joan obeyed, saying, “I don’t know if I have to thank you for this money, sir.” 

“Not at all, not at all. It is a portion of your trust fund.” 

“‘T thought you said that the amount was almost exhausted, sir ; and if so, how can 
you give me this and promise to pay me sixty pounds a year ?” 

““No, no, you are mistaken ; I did not say that—I said it was getting rather low. 
But really I don’t quite know how the account stands. I must look into it. And 
now, is there anything more ?” 

“Yes, one thing, sir. I do not want anybody in Bradmouth, or anybody anywhere, 
and more especially my aunt, to know whither I have gone, or what my address is. I 
have done with the old life, and I wish to begin a new one.” 

“Certainly ; I understand. Your secret will be safe with me, Joan. And now 
good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, sir; and many thanks for all that you have done for me in the past, 
and for your kindness to-day. You must not think too much of any bitter words I 
may have said: at times I remember how lonely I am in the world, and I think and 
speak like that, not because I mean it, but because my heart is sore.” 

“Tt is perfectly natural, and I do not blame you,” answered Mr. Levinger, as he 
showed her out of the room. ‘ Only remember what I say: for aught you know, even 
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the dead may have ears to hear and hearts to feel, and when you judge them, they, 
whose mouths are closed, cannot return to explain what you believe to be their 
wickedness. Where are you going? ‘To the kitchen? No, no—the front door, if 
you please. Good-bye again: good luck to you!” 

“ Thank Heaven that she has gone!” Mr. Levinger thought to himself, as he sat 
down in his chair. “It has been a trying interview, very trying, for both of us. She 
is a plucky woman, and a good one according to her lights. She lied about Henry 
Graves, but then it was not to be expected that she would do anything else ; and 
whatever terms they are on, she is riding straight now, which shows that she must be 
very fond of him, poor girl.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
“LET IT REMAIN OPEN.” 


OurTsiIDE the door of Monk’s Lodge Joan met Emma returning from a walk. As 
usual she was dressed in white, and, to Joan’s fancy, looked pure and delicate as 
a wild anemone in the April sun, and almost as frail. She would have passed her 
with a little salutation that was half bow, half courtesy, but Emma held out her hand. 

“ How do you do, Miss Haste?” she said, with a slight nervous tremor of her 
voice. “I did not know that you were up here,” and she stopped; but her look 
seemed to add, “ And I wonder why you have come.” 

“T am going to leave Bradmouth, and I came to say good-bye to Mr. Levinger, 
who has always been very kind to me,” Joan replied, with characteristic openness, 
answering the look and not the words. She felt that, in the circumstances, it was 
best that she should be open with Miss Levinger. 

Emma looked surprised. “I was not aware that you were going,” she said; 
but again Joan felt that what astonished her was not the news of her approaching 
departure, but the discovery that she was on intimate terms with her father. She 
was right. Emma remembered that he had spoken disparagingly of this girl, and 
as though he knew nothing about her. It seemed curious, then, that he should 
have been “very kind” to her, and that she should come to bid him good-bye. 
Here was another of those mysteries with which her father’s life seemed to be 
surrounded, and which so frequently made her feel uncomfortable and afraid of she 
knew not what. ‘ Won’t you come in and have some tea?” Emma asked kindly. 

“ No, thank you, miss ; I have to walk home, and I must not stay any longer.” 

“Tt is a long way, and you look tired. Let me order the dogcart for you.” 

“Tndeed no, thank you. I haven’t been very well—that is why I am paler than 
usual. But I am quite strong again now,” and Joan made a movement as though 
to start on her walk. 

“Tf you will allow me, I will come a little way with you,” said Emma timidly. 

‘-T shall be very pleased, miss.” 

The two girls turned, and, for a while, walked side by side in silence, each of 
them wondering about the other and the man who was dear to both. 

“ Are you going to be a nurse ?” asked Emma at length. 

“Ohno! What made you think that?” 

* Because you nursed Captain—I mean Sir Henry—Graves so wonderfully,” Emma 
answered, colouring. ‘“ Dr. Childs told me he believed that you saved his life.” 

“Then I have done something in the world,” said Joan, with a little laugh ; “ but 
it is the first that I have heard of it.” 

“ Really! Haven’t they thanked you ?” 
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“ Somebody offered to pay me, if you mean that, miss.” 

“No, no; I didn’t mean that. I meant that we are all grateful to you, so very 
grateful—at least, his family are. ‘Then what do you intend to do when you go away ?” 
she asked, changing the subject suddenly. 

“T don’t know, miss. Earn my living as best I can—as a shop girl probably.” 

“Tt seems rather terrible starting by oneself out into the unknown, like that. 
Does it not frighten you?” 

“Perhaps it does,” answered Joan; “but beggars cannot be choosers. I can’t 
stop here, where I have nothing to do; and, you see, I am alone in the world.” 

Emma understood the allusion, and said hastily : 

“JT am so sorry for you—I am indeed, if you won’t be angry with me for saying 
so. It is cruel that you should have to suffer like this for no fault of your own. It 
would kill me if I found myself in the same position—yes, I am sure that it would.” 

“ Luckily, or unluckily, it doesn’t kill me, miss, though sometimes it is hard 
enough to bear. You see that the burden is laid upon the broadest back, and I 
can carry what would crush you. Still, I thank you for your sympathy and the kind 
thought that made you speak it. I have very few memories of that sort; and I shall 
never forget this one.” 

For another five minutes or so they went on without speaking, since their fount 
of conversation seemed to have dried-up. At length, beginning to feel the silence 
irksome, Emma stopped and held out her hand, saying that she would now return. 

“Would you listen to a word or two from me before you go, miss? And would 
you promise not to repeat it—no, not to Mr. Levinger even?” said Joan suddenly. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. What is it about?” 

“About you and myself and another person. Miss Levinger, I am going away 
from here—I believe for good—and I think it likely that we shall not meet again. 
It is this that makes me bold to speak to you. When I am gone you will hear all 
sorts of tales about me and Sir Henry.” 

“ Really—really !” said Emma, in some distress. 

“Listen to me, miss: there is nothing very dreadful, and I speak for your own 
good. While all this sickness was on I learned something—lI learned that you are 
fond of Sir Henry, never mind how——” 

“T know how,” murmured Emma. “Oh! did you tell him?” 

“TI told him nothing; indeed, I had nothing to tell. I saw you faint, and I 
guessed the rest. What I want to ask you is this: that you will believe no stories 
that may be told against Sir Henry, for he is quite blameless. Now I have only one 
thing more to say, and it is, that I have watched him and known him well; and, 
if you do not cling to him through good and through evil, you will be foolish indeed, 
for there is no better man, and you will never find such another for a husband. I 
wish that it may all come about, and that you may be happy with him through a 
long life, Miss Levinger.” 

Emma heard, and, though vaguely as yet, understood all the nobility and self- 
sacrifice of her rival. She also loved this man, and she renounced him for the sake 
of his own welfare. Otherwise she would never have spoken thus. 

“T do not know what to answer you,” she said. “I do not deny that it is 
true that I am attached to Sir Henry, though I have no right to be. What am I 
to answer you?” 

“Nothing, except this: that under any circumstances you will not believe a word 
against him.” 

“T can promise that, if it pleases you.” 

“Tt does please me ; for, wherever I am, I should like to think of you and of 
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him as married and happy, for I know that he will make you a good husband, as 
you will make him a good wife. And now again, good-bye.” 

Emma looked at Joan and tried to speak, but could find no words ; then suddenly 
she put out her arms and attempted to kiss her. 

“No,” said Joan, holding her back; ‘do not kiss me, but remember what I 
have said, and think kindly of me if you can.” 

Then she walked away swiftly, without looking back, leaving Emma standing 
bewildered upon the road. 

“T have done it now,” thought Joan to herself-—“for good or evil I have 
done it, though I don’t quite know what made me speak like that. She will under- 
stand now: some women might not take it well, but I think that she will, because 
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she wants to. Oh! if I had known all that was at stake, I’d have acted very 
differently. lve been a wicked girl, and it’s coming home to me. I thought that 
I could only harm myself, but it seems I may ruin him, and that I’ll never do; I’d 
rather make away with myself. I suppose that we cannot sin against ourselves alone ; 
the innocent must suffer with the guilty, that’s the truth of it, as I suffer to-day 
because my father and mother were guilty more than twenty years ago. Still, it is 
hard—very hard—to have to go away and give him up to her; to have to humble 
myself before her, and to tell lies to her father, when I know that if it wasn’t for 
my being nobody’s child, and not fit to marry an honest man, and for this wretched 
money, I could be the best wife to him that ever he could have. Yes, and make him 
love me too, though I am almost sure that he does not really love me now. Well, 
she has the name and the fortune, and will do as well, I dare say ; and some must dig 
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thistles while others pluck flowers. Still, it is cruel hard, and, though I am afraid 
to die, I wish that I were dead, I do—I do!” 

And the poor girl began to sob as she walked, and, thus sobbing and furtively 
wiping away the tears that would run from her eyes, she crept back to the inn in the 
twilight, thoroughly weary and broken in spirit. 

When Emma reached Monk’s Lodge she found her father leaning over the front 
gate, as though he were waiting for her. 

“Where have you been, love?” he said, in that tone of tenderness which he 
always adopted when speaking to his daughter. “I thought that I saw you on the 
road with somebody, and began to 
wonder why you were so late.” 

“T have been walking with Joan 
Haste,” she answered absently. 

“Why have you been walking with 
her?” he asked, in a quick and sus- 
picious voice. “She is very well in her 
way, but not altogether the person for 
you to make a companion of.” 

“JT don’t know about that, father. 
I should say that she was quite my equal, 
if not my superior, except that I have 
been a little better educated.” 

“Well, well, perhaps so, Emma ; but 
I should prefer that you did not become 
too intimate with her.” 

“There is no need to fear that, father, 
as she is going away from Bradmouth.” 

“Oh! she told you that she was 
leaving here, did she? And what else 
did she tell you?” 

“A good deal about herself. Of 
course I knew something of her story 
before ; but I did not know that she felt 
her position so bitterly. Poor girl! she : ean, 
has been cruelly treated.” Sifplome aa 

“T really fail to see it, Emma. Con- — 
sidering the unfortunate circumstances 
connected with her, it seems to me that she has been very well treated.” 

“T don't think so, father, and you only believe it because you are not a woman 
and do not understand. Suppose, now, that I, your daughter w .om you are fond 
of, were in her place to-day, without a friend or home, feeling myself a lady and yet 
obliged to mix with rough people and to be the mark of their sneers, jealousy and 
evil-speaking, should you say that I was well treated? Suppose that I was going 
to-morrow to be thrown, without help or experience, on to the world to earn my 
bread there, should you 

“T absolutely decline to suppose anything of the sort, Emma,” he answered 
passionately. ‘Bother the girl! Why does she put such ideas into your head?” 

“ Really, father,” she said, opening her eyes wide, “there is no need for you to 
get angry with Joan Haste, especially as she told me that you had always been so 
kind to her.” 

“T am not angry, Emma, but one way and another that girl gives me more trouble 
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than enough. She might 
make a very good marriage, 
and settle herself in life out 
of reach of all these dis- 
agreeables, about which she 
seems to have been whining 
to you, but she is so pig- 
headed that she won’t.” 

* But surely, father, you 
wouldn’t expect her to marry 
a man she doesn’t like, would 
you? Why, I have heard 
you say that you thought it 
better that a woman should 
never be born than that she 
should be forced into a dis- 
tasteful marriage.” 

“Circumstances alter 
cases, and certainly it would have been better if ske had never been born,” answered 
Mr. Levinger, who seemed quite beside himself with irritation. ‘ However, there 
it is: she won’t marry, she won’t do anything except bring trouble upon others with 
her confounded beauty, and make herself the object of scandal.” 

“T think that it is time for me to go and dress,” said Emma coldly. 

“T forgot, my dear; I should not have spoken of that before you, but really I 
seem quite unhinged to-night. I suppose that you have no idea of what I am 
alluding to, but if not you soon will have, for some kind friend is sure to tell you.” 

“*T—have an idea, father.” 

“ Very well. Then I may as well tell you that it is all nonsense.” 

“T am not sure that it is all nonsense,” she answered, in the same restrained 
voice ; “ but whether it is nonsense or no, it has nothing to do with me.” 

“Nothing to do with you, Emma! Do you mean that? Listen, my love: these 
are. delicate matters, but if any one may speak to a woman about them, her father 
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may. Do you remember that nearly two years ago, when you were more intimate 
and open with me than you are now, Emma, you told me that Henry Graves had— 
well, taken your fancy ?” 

“T remember. I told you because I did not think it likely that I should meet 
him ‘again, and because you said something to me about marrying, and I wished to 
put a stop to the idea.” 

“Yes, I quite understand ; but I gathered from what took place the other day, 
when poor Graves was so ill, that you still entertain an affection for him.” 

“Qh! pray do not speak of that,” she murmured : “ I cannot bear it even from you ; 
it covers me with shame. I was mad, and you should have paid no attention to it.” 

“T am sorry to give you pain or to press you, Emma, but I should be deeply 
grateful if you would make matters a little clearer. Never mind about Henry 
Graves and his attitude towards you: I want to understand yours towards him. As 
you know, or if you do not know I beg you to believe it, your happiness is the 
chief object of my life, and to secure that happiness to you I have planned and 
striven for years. What I wish to learn now is: do you desire to have done with 
Henry Graves? If so, tell me at once. It will be a great blow to me, for he is the 
man of all others to whom, for many reasons, I should like to see you married, and 
doubtless if matters are left alone he will marry you. But in this affair your wish is my 
law, and if you would prefer it I will wind up the mortgage business, cut the connection 
to-morrow, and then we can travel for a year in Egypt, or wherever you like. Some- 
times I think that this would be the best course. But it is for you to choose, not for 
me. You are a woman full grown, and must know your own mind. Now, Emma.” 

“What do you mean by winding up the mortgage business, father ?” 

“Qh! the Graves’s owe us some fifty or sixty thousand pounds, and it is not 
a paying investment, that is all. But don’t you bother about that, Emma: confine 
yourself to the personal aspect of the question, please.” 

“Tt is very hard to have to decide so quickly. Can I not give you an answer 
in a few days, father ?” 

“No, Emma, you can’t. I will not be kept halting between two opinions any 
longer. I want to know what line to take at once.” 

“Well, then, on the whole I think that perhaps you had better not ‘wind up 
the business.’ I very much doubt if anything will come of this. I am by no means 
certain that I wish anything to come of it, but we will let it remain open.” 

“In making that answer, Emma, I suppose that you are bearing in mind that, 
though I believe it to be all nonsense, the fact is not to be concealed that there is 
some talk about Graves and Joan Haste.” 

“TI am bearing it in mind, father. The talk has nothing to do with me. I do 
not wish to know even whether it is false or true, at any rate at present. True 
or false, there will be an end of it now, as the girl is going away. I hope that I 
have made myself clear. I understand that, for reasons of your own, you are very 
anxious that I should marry Sir Henry Graves, should it come in my way to do 
so; and I know that his family desire this also, because it would be a road out of 
their money difficulties. What Sir Henry wishes himself I do not know, nor can 
I say what I wish. But I think that if I stood alone, and had only myself to 
consider, I should never see him again. Still I say, let it remain open, although 
I decline to bind myself to anything definite. And now I must really go and dress.” 

“T do not know that I am much ‘for’arder,’ after all, as Samuel Rock says,” 
thought Mr. Levinger, looking after her. “Oh, Joan Haste! you have a deal to 
answer for.” Then he also went to dress. 

The two interviews in which Emma had taken part this afternoon—that with 
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Joan and that with her father—had, as it were, unsealed her eyes and opened her 
ears. Now she saw the significance of many a hint of Ellen’s and her father’s 
that hitherto had conveyed no meaning to her, and now she understood what it 
was that occasioned the forced manner which had struck her as curious in Henry’s 
bearing towards herself, even when he had seemed most at his ease and pleased 
with her. Doubtless the knowledge that he was expected to marry a particular girl, 
in order that by so doing he might release debts to the amount of fifty thousand 
pounds, was calculated to cause the manner of any man towards that girl to become 
harsh and suspicious, and even to lead him to regard her with dislike. ‘This was 
why he had been forced to leave the Service, for this reason “ his family had desired 
his presence,” and the opening in life, the only one that remained to him, to which 
he had alluded so bitterly, but significantly enough avoided specifying, was to marry 
a girl with fortune, to marry her—Emma Levinger. 

It was a humiliating revelation, and though perhaps Emma had less pride than 
most women, she felt it sorely. She was deeply attached to this man ; her heart had 
gone out to him when she first saw him, after the unaccountable fashion that hearts 
sometimes affect. Still, having learned the truth, she was quite in earnest when she told 
her father that, were she alone concerned, she would meet him no more. But she was 
not alone in the matter, and, it was this knowledge that made her pause. ‘Il’o begin 
with, there was Henry himself to be considered, for it seemed that if he did not 
marry her he would be ruined or something very like it; and, regarding him as she 
did, it became a question whether she ought not to outrage her pride in order to 
save him if he would be saved. Also she knew that her father wished for this 
marriage above all things—that it was, indeed, one of the chief objects of his life ; 
though it was true that in an inexplicable fit of irritation with everything and every- 
body, he had but now offered to bring the affair to nothing. Why he should be so 
set upon it she could not understand, any more than she could understand why he 
should have been so vexed when she illustrated her sense of the hardship of Joan’s 
position by supposing herself to be similarly placed. These were some of the 
mysteries by which their life was surrounded, mysteries that seemed to thicken 
daily. After what she had seen and heard that afternoon she began to believe 
that Joan Haste herself was another of them. Joan had told her that her father 
had always been kind to her. Taken by itself there was nothing strange about 
this, for Emma knew him to be charitable to many people, but it was strange that he 
should have practically denied all knowledge of this girl some few weeks before. 
Perhaps he knew more about her than he chose to say--even who she was and 
where she came from. ; 

Now it appeared that her presentiment was coming true, and that Joan herself 
was playing some obscure and undefined part in the romance or intrigue in 
which she, Emma, was the principal though innocent actor. In effect, Joan 
had given her to understand that she was in love with Henry, and yet she had 
implored her to marry Henry. Why, if Joan was in love with him, should she 
desire another woman to marry him? It was positively bewildering, also it was 
painful, and, like everything else connected with this business, humbling to her 
pride. She felt herself being involved in a network of passions, motives and 
interests of which she could only guess the causes, and the issues whereof were 
dark ; and she longed, ah, how she longed to escape from it back into the freedom 
of clear purpose and honest love! But would she ever escape? Could she ever 
hope to be the cherished wife of the man whom too soon she had learned to love? 
Alas! she doubted it. And yet, whatever was the reason, she could not make up 
her mind to have done with him, either for his sake or her own. 


























JOAN HASTE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A LUNCHEON PARTY. 


Two days after her visit to Mr. Levinger Joan began her simple preparations for depart- 

ure, for it was her intention to leave Bradmouth by the ten o’clock train on the following 

morning. First, however, after much thought, she wrote this note to Henry :— 
‘DEAR SIR HENRY GRAVES, — 

‘*Thank you for the kind message you sent asking after me. There was never 
much the matter, and I am quite well again now. I was very sorry to hear of the death 
of Sir Reginald. 1 fear that it must have been a great shock to you. Perhaps you would 
like to know that I am leaving Bradmouth for good and all, as I have no friends here and 
do not get on well ; besides, it is time that I should be working for my own living. I am 
leaving without telling my aunt, so that nobody will know my address or be able to trouble 
me to come back. 1 do not fear, however, but that I shall manage to hold my own in the 
world, as I am strong and active, and have plenty of money to start with. I think you said 
that I might have the books which you left behind here, so I am taking them with me 
as a keepsake. If 1 live, they will remind me of the days when I used to nurse you, 
and to read to you out of them, long years after you have forgotten me. Good-bye, 
dear Sir Henry. I hope that soon you will be quite well again and happy all your life. I 
do not think that we shall meet any more, so again good-bye. 

“Obediently yours, 
“JOAN HASTE.” 


When Joan had finished her letter she read it once, kissed it several times, then 
placed it in an envelope aia eee 
which she directed to Sir 
Henry Graves. ‘“ There,” 
she thought, as she dropped 
it into the post-box, “J 
must go now, or he will be 
coming to look after me.” 

On her way back to the 
inn she met Willy Hood 
staniding outside the 
grocer’s shop, with his coat 
off and his thumbs hooked 
in the armholes of his 
waistcoat. 

“Will you do something 
for me, Willy ?” she asked. 

“ Anything to oblige a 
customer, I am sure, Joan 
Haste,” answered that for- 
ward youth. 

“Very well: then will 
you come round to-morrow 
morning with a_ hand- 
barrow at six o’clock time 
—not later, mind —and 
take a box for me to the 
station? If so, I will give 
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‘Her wardrobe was not large, but then neither was the box.” 
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“T’ll be there,” said Willy, “ and don’t you bother about the shilling. Six o’clock, 
did you say? Very well, I’ll book it. Anything else to-day, Miss ?” 

Joan shook her head, smiling, and returned home, where she busied herself with 
packing the more valued of her few possessions into the deal box that had keen 
given to her when first she went to school. Her wardrobe was not large, but then 
neither was the box, so the task required care and selection. First there were her 
few books, with which she could not make up her mind to part—least of all with 
those that Henry had given her; then there was the desk which she had won at 
school as a prize for handwriting, a somewhat bulky and inconvenient article, although 
it contained the faded photograph of her mother and many other small treasures. 
Next came the doll that some kind lady had given her many years before, the 
companion of her childhood, from which she could not be separated ; and an ink- 
stand presented to her by the Rectory children, with “from your loving Tommy ” 
scrawled upon the bottom of it. These, with the few clothes that she thought good 
enough to take with her, filled the box to the brim. Having shut it down, Joan 
thrust it under the bed, so that it might escape notice should her aunt chance to 
enter the room upon one of her spying expeditions, for it was Mrs. Gillingwater’s 
unpleasant habit to search everything belonging to her niece periodically, in the 
hope of discovering information of interest. Her preparations finished, Joan wrote 
another letter. It ran thus :— 


“DEAR AUNT,— 

“When you get this I shall be gone away, for I write to say good-bye to you and 
uncle. I am tired of Bradmouth, and am going to try my fortunes in London, with the 
consent of Mr. Levinger. I have not told you about it before, because I don’t wish my 
movements to come to the ears of other people until I am gone and can’t be found, and least 
of all to those of Mr. Rock. It is chiefly on his account that I am leaving Bradmouth, for I 
am afraid of him and want to see him no more. Also I don’t care to stay in a place where 
they make so much talk about me. I daresay that you have meant to deal kindly with me, 
and I thank you for it, though sometimes you have not seemed kind. I hope that the loss of 
the money, whatever it is, that Mr. Levinger pays on my account, will not make any great 
difference to you. I know that my going away will not put you out otherwise, as I do no 
work here, and often and often you have told me what a trouble I am; indeed, you will 
remember that the other day you threatened to turn me out of the house. Good-bye : please 
do not bother about me, or let any one else do so, as I shall get on quite well. 

“Your affectionate niece 


“6 JOAN.” 


Mrs. Gillingwater received this letter on the following afternoon, for Joan posted it 
at the station just before the train left. | When slowly and painfully she had made 
herself mistress of its contents, her surprise and indignation broke forth in a torrent. 

“The little deceitful cat!” she exclaimed, addressing her husband, whose beer- 
soaked intelligence could scarcely take in the position, even when the letter had 
been twice read to him,—“ to think of her sneaking away like an eel into a rat hole! 
Hopes the money won’t make much difference to us, does she! Well, it is pretty well 
everything we have to live on, that’s all; though there’s one thing, Joan or no Joan, 
that old Levinger shall go on paying, or I’ll know the reason why. It seems that 
he helped her off. Well, I think that I can see his game there, but hang me if I can 
see hers, unless Sir Henry is going to look after her wheresoever she’s gone, which 
ain’t likely, for he can’t afford it. I call to mind that’s just how her mother went 
off two or three and twenty years ago. And you know how she came back and 
what was the end of her. Joan will go the same way and come to the same end, 
or something like it. It’s in the blood, and you mark my words, Gillingwater. Oh! 
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that girl’s a master fool if ever there was one. She might have been the lawful 
wife of either of them, and now she’ll let both slip through her fingers to earn six 
shillings a week by sewing, or some such nonsense. Well, she did right not to let 
me know what she was after, or I’d have given her what for by way of good-bye. 
And now what shall I say to Samuel? I suppose that he will want his money 
back. No play, no pay—that’ll be his tune. Well, want must be his master, that’s 
all. He was a fool not to make a better use of his chances when he had them. 
But I shall never get another stiver out of him unless I can bring her back again. 
The sly little hypocrite!” And Mrs. Gillingwater paused exhausted, and shook her 
fist in her husband’s face, more from habit than for any other reason. 

“To you mean to say that Joan is gone?” said that worthy, twirling his hat 
vacantly on the table. “ Then I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry, you lout ?—why didn’t you stop her, then ?” 

“JT didn’t stop her because I didn’t know that she was going ; and if I had, I 
shouldn’t have interfered. But I’m real sorry, because she was a lady, she was, who 
always spoke soft and civil—not a red-faced, screeching varmint of a woman such 
as some I knows on. Well, she’s gone, and a good job too for her sake; I wish 
that I could go after her,”’—and, dodging the blow which his enraged wife aimed at 
his head, Mr. Gillingwater sauntered off to drown his regrets at Joan’s departure in 
some of the worst beer in Bradmouth. 


Henry received Joan’s letter in due course of post, and it would be difficult to 
analyse the feelings with which he perused it. He could guess well enough what 
were the real causes that had led to her departure from Bradmouth. She desired 
to escape from Samuel Rock and the voice of scandal; for by now he knew that 
there was scandal about her and himself, though he did not know how loud and 
persistent it had become. ‘The hidden tenderness of the letter, and more especially of 
those sentences in which she told him that she was taking his books to remind her, 
in after years, of the days when she had nursed him, touched him deeply, and he 
knew well that no lapse of time would enable him to attain to that forgetfulness which 
she prophesied for him. It was dreadful to him to think that this woman, who had 
grown so dear to him, should be cast thus alone into the roaring tide of London 
life, to sink or to swim as it might chance. In one sense he had few fears for her 
indeed : he felt sure that she would not drift into the society of disreputable people, 
or herself become disreputable. He gathered also that she had sufficient funds to 
keep her from want, should she fail in obtaining work, and he hazarded a guess 
as to who it was that supplied those funds. Still, even under the most favourable 
conditions, in such a position a girl like Joan must of necessity be exposed to many 
difficulties, dangers, annoyances and temptations. From these he desired to shield 
her, as she had a right—the best of rights—to be shielded by him ; but now, of her 
own act, she removed herself beyond his reach and knowledge. More, he was secretly 
afraid that, in addition to those which first occurred to him, Joan had another reason 
for her flight: he feared lest she should have gone, or rather vanished, in order that 
his path might be made easier to him and his doubts dissolved. 

What was he to do? ‘To ascertain her whereabouts seemed practically impossible. 
Doubt’ess she had gone to London, but even so how was he to find her, unless, 
indeed, he employed detectives to search her out, which he had not the slightest 
authority to do? He might, it was true, make inquiries in Bradmouth, where it was 
probable that somebody knew her address ; but, for obvious reasons, he was very loath 
to take this course. Indeed, at present he was scarcely in a position to prosecute such 
researches, seeing that he was still laid up and likely to remain so for some weeks. 
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Very soon he came to the conclusion that he must remain passive and await the 
development of events. Probably Joan would write to him, but if nothing was heard 
o her for the next few weeks or months, then it would be time to search for her. 

Meanwhile Henry found plenty of other things to occupy him. For the first 
time he went thoroughly into the affairs of the estate, and was shocked to discover, 
firstly, the way at once extravagant and neglectful in which it had been administered, 
and secondly, the total amount of its indebtedness. It was in connection with this 
painful subject that, about a week after Joan’s departure, Henry sought an interview 
with Mr. Levinger. It chanced that another half-year’s interest on the mortgages 
was due, also that some money had been paid in to the credit of the estate on 
account of the year’s rents. About the same time there arrived the ustal formal 
letter from Mr. Levinger, addressed to the executor of Sir Reginald Graves deceased, 
politely demanding payment of the interest owing for the current half-year, and calling 
attention to the sums overdue, amounting in all to several thousand pounds. 

Henry stared at the total and sighed. How was he to meet these overwhelming 
liabilities ?. It seemed impossible that things should be allowed to go on like this; 
and yet what was to be done? In the issue he wrote a note to Mr. Levinger, 
asking him to call and see him whenever it might be convenient, as unfortunately 
he was not able to wait on him. 

On the morrow Mr. Levinger arrived, about eleven o’clock in the morning ; indeed, 
he had expected some such summons, and was holding himself in readiness to obey 
it. Nor did he come alone, for, Ellen having learned the contents of Henry’s letter, 
had supplemented it by a note to Emma, inviting her to lunch on the same day, 
giving, as an excuse, that she wished particularly to consult her upon some matters 
connected with dress. This invitation Emma was very unwilling to accept, for 
reasons known to herself and the reader, but in the end her father overruled her, 
and she consented to accompany him. 

Henry was carried downstairs for the first time on the day of their visit, and, 
seating himself in the invalid chair, was wheeled into the library. A few minutes 
later Mr. Levinger arrived, and greeted him with the refined and gentle courtesy 
which was one of his characteristics, congratulating him on the progress that he 
had made towards recovery. 

“ Thank you,” said Henry, “I am perfectly well except for this wretched leg of 
mine, which, I fear, will keep me cooped up for some weeks to come, though I 
hope to get out a little in the chair. I can’t say that you look very well, however, 
Mr. Levinger. You seem thinner and paler than when we last met.” 

“My health has not been grand for years, Graves, and I am sorry to say that 
it gets steadily worse. Heart trouble, you know; and that is not a pleasant thing 
for a man to have, especially,” he added significantly, “if his worldly affairs are 
in an unsettled condition. I have been a good deal worried of late, and it has 
told upon me. The truth is that my life is most precarious, and the sooner I can 
reconcile myself to the fact the better.” 

“JT did not know that things were so serious,” Henry answered, and then 
hastened to change the subject. “I received your notice, Mr. Levinger, and thought 
that I had better talk the matter over with you. To be plain, as executor to my 
father’s estate I find myself able to pay the sum of five hundred pounds on account 
of the interest of these mortgages, and no more.” 

Well, that is something,” said Mr. Levinger, with a little smile. “ For the last 
two years I have been accustomed to receive nothing.” 

‘‘T know, I know,” said Henry: “really I am almost ashamed to look you in 
the face. As you are aware, the position was not of my making, but I inherit it, and 
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am therefore indirectly to some extent responsible for it. I really think, Levinger, 
that the best thing you can do will be to sell us up, or to take over the property and 
manage it yourself. In either case you must, I fear, suffer a loss, but as things are 
at present that loss grows daily greater. You see, the worst of it is that there are 
several farms coming on hand at Michaelmas, and I can neither find money to work 
them nor tenants to take them. Should they be suffered to go out of cultivation, 
your security will be still further depreciated.” 

“I should be most sorry to take any such course, Graves, for many reasons, of 
which friendship to your family is not the least ; and I have no desire to find the 
management of a large estate thrust upon me in my condition of health. Of course, 
should no other solution be found, some steps must be taken sooner or later, for, 
after all, I am only a trustee, and dare not allow my daughter’s property to be 
dissipated ; but I still hope that a solution may be found—though, I admit, not so 
confidently as I did a few months back.” 

“Tt is no good playing with facts,” answered Henry doggedly: “for my part I 
have no such hope.” 

Mr. Levinger rose, and laying his hand upon Henry’s shoulder spoke earnestly. 

“Graves,” he said, “think again before you say that. I beg of you not to force 
me to measures that would be most distasteful to me, as I shall be forced if you 
persist in this declaration—not from any motives of pique or revenge, mind you, but 
because I am bound to protect the financial interests of another person. Will you 
forgive me if I speak more clearly, as one friend to another?” 

“Vd rather you didn’t; but as you like,” answered Henry. 

“T do like, my dear fellow ; because I wish, if possible, to save you from yourself, 
and also because my own interests are involved. Graves, what is there against 
her? Why don’t you marry her, and have done with all this miserable business ? 
If you could find a sweeter or a better girl, I might understand it. But you 
cannot. Moreover, though her pride may be a little hurt just now, at heart she 
is devoted to you.” 

“Every word that you say is true, Mr. Levinger, except perhaps your last statement, 
which I am modest enough to doubt. But surely you understand, supposing your 
daughter to be willing, that it is most humiliating, even for a bankrupt, to take a 
wife upon such terms.” 

“T understand your pride, Graves, and I like you for it. Remember, it is not 
you who are bankrupt, but your father’s estate, of which you are executor, and 
that there are occasions in life when pride should give way. After all, pride is a 
strictly personal possession ; when you die your pride will die with you, but if you 
have allowed it to ruin your family, that can never be repaired. Are you therefore 
justified in indulging in this peculiar form of selfishess? And, my dear fellow, are 
you giving me your true, or rather your only reason ?” 

“What makes you ask that question, Mr. Levinger ?” 

“T have heard some gossip, that is all, Graves, as to a scene that is supposed 
to have occurred at your father’s deathbed, in which the name of a certain young 
woman was mentioned.” 

“Who told you of this? my sister?” 

“Certainly not. If walls have ears to hear, do you suppose that nurses and 
servants generally are without them? The point is, I have heard it, and, as you 
make no contradiction, I presume that it contains a proportion of truth.” 

“Tf this is so, Mr. Levinger, one might think that it would induce you to 
request me to abandon the idea of making any advances to your daughter ; but it 
seems to have had an opposite effect.” 
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“** Graves,’ he said, ‘think again before you say that.” 


“Did the story that has reached me prove you to be a confirmed evil liver, or 
an unprincipled libertine, this might be the case; but it proves nothing of the sort. 
We are liable to fall into folly, all of us, but some of us can fall out again.” 

* You are charitable,” said Henry ; “but it seems to me, as there are two people 
concerned in this sort of folly, that they owe a duty to each other.” 

“ Perhaps, in some cases ; but it is one which has not been recognised by the other 
person in this instance, seeing that she has gone off and left no address.” 

“ Perhaps she felt obliged to go, or perhaps she was sent, Mr. Levinger.” 

“If you mean that I sent her, Graves, you are very much mistaken. I have 
had some queer fiduciary relations with this girl for years, and the other day she 
came and told me that she was going to London to earn her living. I raised 
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objections, but she overruled them. She is of age, and I have no control over 
her actions ; indeed, on reflection, I thought it best that she should go, for I will 
not conceal from you that there is a certain amount of loose talk about her and 
yourself in Bradmouth. When a young woman gets mixed up in this sort of thing, 
my experience is, that she had better either marry or try a change of air. In this 
case she declined to marry, although she had an excellent opportunity of so doing, 
therefore I fell in with the change of air proposal, and I learn that within a day or 
two she went away nobody knows whither. I have no doubt, however, that sooner 
or later I shall hear of her whereabouts, for she is entitled to an allowance of sixty 
pounds a year, which she will certainly not forget to draw. ‘Till then—unless, 
indeed, you know her address already—you will scarcely find her ; and if you are not 
going to marry her, which I gather she has never desired, I’ll do you the justice 
to suppose that you cannot wish to follow her, and disturb her in her employment, 
whatever it may be, since such a course would probably lead to her losing it.” 

“You are right there: I never wish to see her again, unless it is in order to ask 
her to become my wife.” 

“Then do not see her, Graves. For her sake, for your own, for your mother’s, 
and for mine, or rather for my daughter’s, I beg you not to see her, or to allow 
these quixotic notions of yours to drag you down to ruin. Let the thing alone, 
and all will be well; follow it up, and you are a lost man. Do you think that you 
would find happiness in such a marriage?—I am putting aside all questions of 
duty, position and means—I tell you, ‘no.’ Iam not speaking without my book,” 
he added fiercely, “and I warn you that when you had grown accustomed to her 
beauty, and she had ceased to wonder at your generosity, your life would become 
a hell. What sympathy can there be between individuals so different in standing, 
in taste, and in education? How would you bear the vulgarities, the passions, 
and the aggressive ignorance of such a woman? How could you continue to 
love her when you remembered in what fashion your affection had begun, when 
for her sake you found yourself a social outcast, and when, every time that you 
beheld her face, you were constrained to recollect that it was the wrecker’s light 
which lured you, and threugh you all whom you hold dear, to utter and irretrievable 
disaster? I tell you that I have seen such cases, and I have seen their miserable 
ends; and I implore you, Henry Graves, to pause before you give another and a 
signal example of them.” 

“You speak very feelingly,” said Henry, “and no doubt there is a great deal 
of truth in what you say. I had two messmates who made mésad/iances, and 
certainly it didn’t answer with them, for they have both gone to the dogs—indeed, 
one poor fellow committed suicide. However, it is very difficult to argue on such 
matters, and still more difficult to take warning from the fate of others, since the 
circumstances are never similar. But I promise you this, Levinger, that I will do 
nothing in a hurry—for two or three months, indeed—and that I will take no step 
in the matter without informing you fully of my intentions, for I think that this is 
due to you. Meanwhile, if you are good enough to allow me to remain upon 
friendly terms with your daughter and yourself, I shall be glad, though I am sure 
I do not know how she will receive me. Within a few months I shall finally have 
decided upon my course of action, and if I then come to the conclusion that I 
am not bound in honour elsewhere, perhaps I may ask you to allow me to try my 
fortune with Miss Levinger, unworthy of her as I am and always shall be.” 

“T can find no fault with that arrangement, Graves. You have set out your 
mind like an honest man, and I respect you for it. It will make me the more 
anxious to learn, when the three months are up, that you have decided to forget 
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all this folly and to begin afresh. Now I have something to ask you: it is that, 
so soon as you can get about again, you will pay us the visit which was so 
unfortunately postponed. Please understand I do not mean that I wish you to make 
advances to my daughter, but I should like you to grow to know each other better 
in an ordinary and friendly fashion. Will you come?” 

Henry reflected, and answered, “Thank you, yes, I will.” 

At this moment the door was opened, and the butler, Thomson, announced that 
lunch was ready, adding, “Shall I wheel you in, Sir Henry? Her ladyship bids 
me say she hopes that you will come.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” he answered. “Here, give me a hand into the chair.” 

In another minute they were advancing in solemn procession across the hall, 
Mr. Levinger walking first, leaning on his stick, and Henry following after in the 
invalid chair propelled by Thomson. So agitated was he at the thought of meeting 
Emma, and by a secret fear, born of a guilty conscience that she would know that he 
and her father had been employing the last hour in discussing her, that he forgot to 
guide the chair properly, and despite Thomson’s warning, “ ‘To the right, Sir Henry,” 
he contrived to strike the jamb of the door so sharply that he must have overturned 
had not Emma, who was standing close by, sprung forward and seized the wheel. 

In one way this accident was fortunate, for it lessened the awkwardness of 
their meeting. Henry apologised and she laughed ; and presently they were seated 
side by side at table, discussing the eccentricities of invalid chairs with somewhat 
unnecessary persistence and fervour. 

After this the lunch went off well enough. It was not an altogether cheerful 
meal, indeed ; but then nothing at Rosham was ever quite cheerful, and probably 
nothing had been for generations. ‘The atmosphere of the place, like its architecture, 
‘was oppressive, even lugubrious, and the circumstances in which the present company 
were assembled did not tend towards unrestrained gaiety. Ellen talked energetically 
of matters connected with dress, in which Emma did not seem to take any vivid 
interest; Lady Graves threw in an occasional remark about the drought and the 
prevalence of blight upon the roses; while Henry for the most part preserved a 
discreet, or rather an embarrassed, silence; and Mr. Levinger discoursed sweetly 
upon the remote and impersonal subject of British coins, of a whole potful of 
which it appeared that he had recently become the proud possessor. 

“Sir Henry has promised to come and see them, my dear,” he said to Emma 
pointedly, after he had at length succeeded in stirring his audience into a flabby 
and intermittent interest in the crown that Caractacus wore, or was supposed to 
wear, upon a certain piece of money. 

“Indeed,” she answered quickly, bending her head as though to examine the 
pattern of her plate. 

“ Your father has been so kind as to ask me for the second time, Miss Levinger,” 
Henry remarked uneasily, “and I propose to avail myself of his invitation so soon 
as I am well enough not to be a nuisance—that is, if it is convenient.” 

“Of course it will always be convenient to see you, Sir Henry Graves,” Emma 
replied coldly, “or indeed anybody whom my father likes to ask.” 

“That’s one for Henry,” reflected Ellen. ‘Serves him right too.” Then she 
added aloud: “ A few days at Monk’s Lodge will be a very nice change for you, 
dear, and I hope that you may arrive safely this time. Would you like to take a 
walk round the garden, Emma, while your father smokes a cigarette?” 

Emma rose gladly, for she felt the moral atmosphere of the dining-room to be 
in a somewhat volcanic state, and was terribly afraid lest a few more sparks of 
Ellen’s sarcastic wit should produce an explosion. For half an hour or so they 
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sauntered through the old-fashioned shrubberies and pleasure grounds, the charms 
of which their overrun and neglected condition seemed to enhance, at least at this 
, season of the year. Then it was that Ellen confided to her companion that she 
expected to be married about the middle of November, and that she hoped that 
Emma would come to town with her some time in October to assist her in completing 
her trousseau. Emma hesitated for a moment, for she could not disguise from 
herself the fact that her friendship for Ellen, at no time a very deep one, had 
; cooled; indeed, she was not sure whether she quite trusted her. In the end, 
however, she assented subject to her father’s consent, for she had very rarely been 
in London, and she felt that a change of scene and ideas would do her good. Then 
they turned back to the house, to find that the dog-cart was standing at the door. 
“One word, my dear,” said Ellen, halting: “I am so glad that Henry is going 
to stop at Monk’s Lodge. He is a most curious creature, and I hope that you 
will be patient with him, and forgive him all his oddities.” 
“Really, Ellen,” answered Emma, with suppressed irritation, “I have nothing to 
forgive Sir Henry, and of course I shall be glad to see him whenever he chooses 
to come.” 





? 


“T am by no means sure,” reflected Ellen, as she watched the Levingers drive 


§ away, “but that this young lady has got more spirit than I gave her credit for. 
Henry had better look out, or he will lose his chance, for I fancy that she will 
. become as difficult to deal with in the future as he has been in the past.” 
H. RipeER HaGGarp. 
(70 be continued.) 
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“* One word, my dear,’ said Ellen, halting.” 





































LITTLE china figure 
On a little bracket sat, 
His little feet were always 
crossed, 
He wore a little hat. 
And ev'ry morning, fair or 
foul, 
In shine or shadows dim, 
A pretty little housemaid 
came ’ 


And softly dusted him. 


II, 
She took him up so gently, 
And with such a charming 
air, 
His china soul was melted 
quite, 
And loved her to despair. 
All day he sat and thought 
of her, 
Until the twilight came, 


And in his china dreams at 





night 
He breathed her little 


name. 








































A BROKEN 
Ill. 


One day, whilst being dusted, 
In his joy he trembled so, 

To feel her little fingers, that, 
Alas! she let him go. 

In vain she tried to grab him back, 
Fate willed it they should part : 

He fell against the fender edge | 
And broke his little heart. 


IV. 
She gathered up his fragments, 
And she told a little lie, 
Expounding to her mistress how 
The cat had made him die. 
And on the following morning, is 
when 
The shutters back she thrust, 





She spoke his little epitaph— 
‘There's one thing less to dust.” 


R. S. HICHENs. 
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TALENT—DREAMS 
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HE yearning 






of humanity for the 
supernatural, even for the pseudo- 
supernatural, is as profound as it is 
pathetic. Hence F make no doubt that, ere 





these lines are in your hands, I shall have 
received sheaves of letters pointing out the 
true moral of my spiritualistic experiences or 
experiments. But writing, as the mechanical 
necessities of magazine publication compel, 
before you have even read my first instalment, 
I must needs go without the manifold wisdom 
of my diversified correspondents. Nor have 


I even cared to avail myself of the joint-stock 
wisdom of the Psychical Society ; preferring 
to jot down the impressions of an independent 
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MESSAGES OF THE SPIRITS— 
IMAGINATION— SOMNAMBULISM AND 


-Is TELEPATHY PROVEN? 


observer, which, if they should at all coincide 
with the explanations of the spook-hunters, 
will irrefutably demonstrate that their Society 
was founded in vain. 

What are the facts? If two or more people 
‘according to the size of the table) place 
their hands in circular contact around a table, 
and possess their souls in patience for a 
delightfully uncertain period, sundry strange 
manifestations will Even after. the 
first few moments the more imaginative will 
feel the table throbbing, unsuspicious of the 
fact that it is the blood at their finger-tips. 
Presently, too, an uncanny wave of cold air 
will pass underneath the arch of their palms. 
This is, according to the professional witches 
of Endor, the frigid flitting of the spirits, but 
the most superficial meteorologist will ex- 
pound it you learnedly. Your hand, passive 
and in a fixed position, heats the air under 
it, which, becoming lighter, is constantly 
displaced by the colder circumambient air. 
Finally, when everybody is wrought up to an 
exalted expectation of the supernatural, the 


occur, 
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table begins to oscillate, to move slowly to 
and fro, to waltz, and even to raise itself 
partially or wholly off the ground. Some- 
times it taps instead of moving. Nor are 
these motions and these taps merely the 
intoxicated irregularities of an exuberant 
energy. They are coherent responses 
(according to a code agreed upon with the 
“ spirit ” in possession) to questions asked by 
one of the sitters. They are the expression 
of infinite and ungrudging information on 
almost every subject. Through this wooden 
language, through this music of the tables 
and this dancing movement of their legs, 
tabular information respecting your past or 
other people’s past and future lives, together 
with full details of the doings of the departed 
in those other spheres of heaven or hell 
which they adorn or illumine respectively, 
may be obtained at the lowest rates, and with 
only that reasonable delay which results 
from the exigencies of a letter-code. For the 
“spirits” of the table, be it understood, are 
unable to communicate with earth except by 
taps and movements for “yes” or “no,” or 
by rapping out numbers ; so that they have 
to signify their meaning, snailwise, letter by 
letter. The “spirit” of the Planchette will 
indeed write you out sentences ; but to that, 
like the actor in melodrama, I will return 
anon. In the stock séavnces, 
1 know, spirits materialise 
themselves and glide white- 
sheeted through darkened 
rooms. But as my own 
séances and “spirits” were 
personally conducted by my- 
self, the optical illusions of 
Messrs. Maskelyne & Cook, 
the Pepper’s Ghost of the dear old Poly- 
technic, had no opportunity of putting in an 
appearance. My spooks did nothing but 
answer questions, so that the very suggestion 
that they were spirits came entirely from me. 
In fact, they do but dance to the “ medium’s ” 
piping ; and should he suggest that they are 
methylated, the chances ‘are that not a few 
would cheerfully acquiesce in this description 
of themselves. In short, it is only the pre- 





possession, the pathetic prejudice in favour 
of visitors from other worlds, that leads at 
all to the thought of “spirits,” drawing such 
a red herring across the track that the 
average observer, who is nothing if not 
unobservant, has all his partisan faculties of 
mis-observation brought into full play on 


behalf of the spirit-world. Doubtless the 
actual presence of “spirits” is the cheapest 
way of accounting for the phenomena. But 
one might as well call in “ spirits” to explain 
the dancing of a kettle-lid. Not till every 
natural hypothesis has been — 
exhausted is the scientific 
observer entitled to call in 
the supernatural. And in 
reality all that has to be ex- 
plained is the mechanical 
movements of tables under “* . 

certain specified conditions, the said move- 
ments having an apparent relation to will 
and intelligence. 

First of all, what moves the table? A 
celebrated thought-reading professor, with 
whom I may deal in a future gossip, informs. 
me that there is a mediumistic girl in 
Calcutta who, by merely placing her hands. 
on top of a heavy piano, can lift it. Till 
I see the piano, to say nothing of the girl, 








my scientific theory about this statement is 
that itisalie. But, granted that the piano 
is unusually light and the girl unusually 
strong, I can quite understand the feat, and 
a little consideration of it will lead us on to 
understand table-turning. For let the hands 
be laid on a polished mahogany surface, 
what happens? The skin, which, as all 
physiologists know, is one of ourchief excretory 
organs, is always exuding moisture. This 
moisture gradually displaces the minute 
amount of air between the hand and the 
smooth surface, thus converting the skin, 
when the air is entirely exhausted, into a 
schoolboy’s “sucker.” On every square inch 
of the hand there is an atmospheric pressure 
of about 15 lbs., and thus on a pair of large 
hands there may easily be a pressure of 
1000 Ibs. and more. And so, with your 
hands placed flat upon anything, in an 
apparently impossible position for lifting, 
you could lift anything that you would have 
the strength to lift were your hands placed 
underneath in the usual manner. Even a 
heavy piano, if not absolutely lifted, could 
be easily tilted, which to the ordinary 
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observer means “lifted.” So long as the 
object is not heavier than the atmospheric 
pressure, your hands will not become 
detached from it. The flatter and bigger 
the hands, the more successful the sucker. 
Now, when a number of persons place 
their hands flat upon a table, sooner or later 
their hands become wholly or partially 
suckers, and, union being strength, it were 
nothing remarkable if even a heavy table 
rose bodily in the air in defiance of gravity. 
Even when people impose only the tips of 
their fingers there is sufficient suction-power; 
for each ten finger tips gives at least an area 
of four square inches—that is, a cohesive 
force of 60 lbs. per person. But for most 
movements it is not even necessary to seek 
an explanation so elaborate, for they are 
simply horizontal movements or slight 
tiltings. And the slightest exercise of the 
finger or wrist muscles is sufficient to move 
the small light round table, which is usually 
the subject of experiment; and when once 
the slightest movement is established—by the 
involuntary contraction of a single muscle 
—all the other persons’ muscles in accom- 
modating themselves to the movement of 
the table cannot help helping it, either by 
pulling or pushing in the direction in which 
itis going. It is, in fact, almost impossible 
to follow the movement of a moving table, 
and yet keep your superimposed hands 
perfectly passive; and with ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred, the startled 
interest in the movement even begets an 
unconscious desire to help it, which, at times, 
almost rises to a curious semi-conscious self- 
deception, a voluntary exaggeration of the 
marvellous. Yet nothing makes the ordinary 





sitter angrier than to be told he has helped 
to move the table. It is as though he were 
accused of cheating at whist, or worse, of 
playing a foolish card. Take half a dozen 
persons at random, and there are sure to be 
one or two so impressionable and emotional 
that they cannot help contributing the slight 
initial impulse which gathers force as it goes. 
These nervous subjects cannot sit a quarter 
of an hour perfectly still without a twitching 


of the muscles, while the tense state of 
expectation which subtly transforms itself 
into a wish to see the table move and not 
have the experiment in vain, finally compels 
them, despite themselves, to start the 
“manifestations.” Indeed, to think of a 
thing is half to do it. Every idea has a 
tendency to project itself in action. If you 
think strongly, for instance, of lifting your 
hand, it is difficult not to do it, for the idea 
of motion is motion in embryo. The wish 
is father to the thought, and the thought to 
the deed. The wish to see the table move 
is the grandfather of its motion. Even with 
the most sceptical, when the table is re- 
quested to go in a particular direction the 
muscles involuntarily tend thither. All the 
deepest analyses of scientific psychology are 
involved in this wretched little episode of 
table-turning, and it is not marvellous that 
the ordinary observer should perceive the 
marvellous. 

So much for the movements. But how 
about the raps? How about those mysterious 
tappings which come from the very heart of 
the table, as eloquent of the preternatural as 
those immortal taps heard by Poe ere the 
raven stepped into his chamber? 

I should be more impressed by 

these taps if I were not capable 

of manufacturing them myself ad Ny 
Zé. without detection by secretly 
manipulating the ball of mythumb. 

One is therefore justified inassum- Ye, 
ing that, where these raps are not 
produced by conscious fraud, they are the 
involuntary result of the same motions that 
produce them voluntarily. Even wood has 
a certain elasticity, and an imperceptible 
increase followed by an imperceptible relaxa- 
tion of pressure on the surface of the 
table will alter the tension of the wood, the 
molecules of which in springing back to their 
prior position will emit a creak or a tap, just 
as a piece of extended elastic will when let 
goagain. Boththe raps and the movements, 
then, are in essence phenomena of the same 
order: simple results of muscular pressure, 
conscious, sub-conscious or unconscious. 

It now only remains to explain the answers 
themselves, to account not only for their 
almost invariably logical form, but also for 
their occasionally astonishing content. For 
the table is not infrequently wiser than any- 
body in the room ; also it knows the past and 
is ready to predict the future. 
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The whole thing is really an excellent 
object-lesson in Psychology. For, the 
solution is obvious. ‘The table being uncon- 
scious, you answer yourself—you not only 
produce the raps and movements, but you 
regulate them. 

The connection between mind and body 
is, it seems to me, admirably illustrated 
by table-turning. According to the latest 
philosophic view the connection itself defies 
human comprehension. It is simply a case 
of non possumus intelligere. But the con- 
nection itself may be expressed thus: No 
idea or feeling without physical disturbance, 
no physical disturbance without feeling or 
idea. Mind and body are as related as the 
tune to the violin-string. Every state of 
mind tends to set up nervous vibration, and 
every nervous vibration tends to set up a 
state of mind. In either case the tendency 
may be, and usually is, counteracted. The 
average member of a spiritualistic circle can- 
not prevent the thought in his brain taking 
on bodily expression to the extent of a 
muscular contraction stimulating the very 
sensitive tips of the fingers. You cannot 
think of a joke or see the humour of anything 
without wanting to smile, though you may 
suppress your smile in obedience to other 





considerations. Nor can you put your features 
into smiling position without experiencing 
a latent sense of amusement, though you 
would not know what you were smiling 
at. But if six cool scientific intellects, ac- 
quainted with the tricks of their own organ- 
isms and determined to dissever thought 
from motion, were to sit round a table, they 
might sit till doomsday without the “ spirit” 
turning up. This is what the spiritualists 
mean by unsympathetic persons, persons 
obnoxious to the spirits, persons with anti- 
pathetic auras, and all the rest of the jargon. 
But six intellects taken at random, being 
anything but cool and scientific, are not able 
to prevent their ideas passing over into 
action in the shape of muscular twitches ; 


though if even the unscientific were to look 
up at the ceiling and forget all about the 
table, the table would forget to move. 





Now, the majority of the replies of the table 
deal with matters actively present to the 
consciousness of at least one of the six 
owners of the superimposed hands. When 
the table raps out something known only to 
this one person, and the startled person 
admits that the table is right, an uncanny 
feeling is produced ; the table seems at least 
to be a thought-reader, and on this wave of 
astonishment the hypothesis of “spirits” rides 
up triumphantly. When the topic is one of 
which nobody knows anything—e.g., whether 
the supposed spirit is a man or woman— 
Chance, or a vague idea floating up in the 
mind of one of the party, determines the 
result. 

But what of those replies in which some 
striking truth is told of which none of the 
party was conscious, as for instance in the 
examples I gave last month, when the table 
informed us that Mr. Jones’s Baudble Shop 
was then playing at Eastbourne, or that Zhe 
Road to Fortune had been playing in the 
town in which we were the week before we 
arrived? To clear up this most remarkable 
aspect of the whole matter we must go still 
deeper into Psychology. 

What we are pleased to call our Mind is 
made up of two parts—our Consciousness 
and our Sub-Consciousness. The latter is 
immeasurably the vaster portion. It is a 
tossing ocean of thoughts which feeds the 
narrow little fountain of Consciousness. It 
holds all our memories. We cannot be 
conscious of all ourselves and all our past 
at once—that way madness or divinity lies. 
We may know ten languages, but we can 
only think in the mould of one at a time. 
Our thoughts and memories can only come 
up into clear Consciousness by ones or twos 
—to be dealt with and then dismissed. They 
spirt from the great deep of Sub-Conscious- 
ness into the thin fountain-stream of Con- 
sciousness and fall back again into the great 
deep. And this great deep is never still, 
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though we know nothing of its churning 
save by its tossing up through the fountain 
some new mental combination of which it 

had only received the 

elements — as when the 

mathematician has the 
) solution of a problem 

flashed upon him at the 

moment of waking, or as 
+=. the author has the de- 
velopment of his plot thrust upon him when 
he is playing billiards, or as the wit finds 
repartees invented for him by his brilliant but 
unknown collaborator. This is what the crowd 
calls “inspiration,” the late Mr. Stevenson 
“ Brownies,” and the scientist “ unconscious 
cerebration.” A man of talent has a good 
Working Consciousness, a man of Genius a 
good Working Sub-Consciousness. Hence 
the frequent mental instability of genius. 
The Infant Prodigy’s feats are done by his 








Sub - Consciousness. Instinct is Racial 
Genius, Genius is Individual Instinct. The 
highest Genius is sane. A Shakespeare or a 
Goethe has both a good Working Conscious- 
ness and a good Working Sub-Conscious- 
ness, with the former so self-balanced that it 
regulates the products of the latter. The 
cultivation of the Working Consciousness 
may either improve or impair the products 
of its bigger brother. Education, the culti- 
vation of the critical faculty, would be fatal 
to some writers, actors, painters, and 
musicians ; it would but spoil the Working 
Sub-Consciousness. Others—more sanely 
balanced—would gain in art more than they 
lost in nature. 

Now, what are the elements with which 
our Sub-Consciousness works ?—what does 
this ocean contain? It would be easier to 
discover what it does not contain. Wrecks 
and argosies and dead faces, mermaidens 
and subterranean palaces, and the traces 
of vanished generations ; these are but a 
millionth part of its treasures: the Sub- 
Consciousness were perhaps better likened 
to the property-room and scene-dock of the 
Great Cosmic Theatre, holding infinite ward- 
robes and scenes ready-painted, parks and 


seas and libraries, and ruined cottages and 
whitewashed attics, to say naught of an army 
of supers ready to put on all the faces we 
have ever seen. In our Sub-Consciousness, 
moreover, are stored up all the voices and 
sounds and scents we have ever perceived, 
and to all these reminiscences of our own 
sensations are perhaps added the shadows 
of our ancestors’ sensations—episodes that 
perchance we only re-experience in dream- 
land—so that part of the vivid vision of 
genius, of the poet’s eye bodying forth the 
shapes of things unknown, may be inherited 
memory. And Imagination, when it is not 
a mere fresh combination of elements ex- 
perienced, may be only a peculiar variety of 
atavism. 

From this boundless reservoir, then, which 
holds our heredity and our experience, go 
forth the battalions of dreams—the infinitely 
possible permutations and combinations of 
its elements, wrought by the Working Sub- 
Consciousness when the poor Working Con- 
sciousness cannot get sound asleep, but must 
watch perforce with half an eye the procession 
of thoughts and images over which it has 
lost control. For it is the duty of Conscious- 
ness to control the stream sent up by 
Sub-Consciousness. When it is awake but 
unable to do this, we have Insanity ; when 
asleep, Dreams. In Somnambulism the 
Working Sub-Consciousness is seen in an 
accentuated phase. It does all the work 
of its little brother, even to exercising its 
owner’s muscles. To be “possessed” by a 
popular song is a species of insanity— 
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Consciousness ridden by a singing Sub- 
Consciousness. 

Between our Consciousness and our Sub- 
Consciousness there is more or less easy 
communication. It is not perfect. You 
cannot draw up what you will from the 
ocean : you cannot always directly remember 
a name or a date that you know—you can 
only set an indirect train of thought at work. 
Per contra, it is not easy to transfer certain 
conscious states to the storehouse of the 
Sub-Consciousness—to learn a page of prose, 
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or deposit the memory of a piece of music, 
which you are forced to play slowly and 
thoughtfully before the digital dexterity is 
added to the treasures of your Sub-Con- 
sciousness. Under exceptional conditions, 
exceptional flotsam and jetsam is tossed up 
into Consciousness, as in the case of that 
servant girl who spoke Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew inher delirium, having unconsciously 
absorbed the same from overhearing the 
studies of her learned master many years 
before. 

Now, just as a conscious thought has an 
accompaniment of physical motion, so has 
a Sub-Conscious thought. Thus, then, a 
thought which does not pass through the 
thin fountain-stream of Consciousness may 
yet produce the same muscular twitches as 
if it were clearly present to the presiding 
Ego. In the case of the Road to Fortune, 
the name must have really sunk into my 
brain, although I was unaware of it, and 
probably could not have consciously recalled 
it to save my life. The stage-manager 
subsequently reminded me that he had in 
my presence regretted that the oad ¢o 
Fortune had done such good business, since 
there would probably be a reaction. / have 
only a recollection of his telling me that the 
success of the preceding piece would hurt 
his—my Consciousness had grasped at the 
intellectual side of his remark, my Sub- 
Consciousness had absorbed the irrelevant 
fact of the name of the piece. In examining 
the Era to verify this item Lady Macbeth’s 
eye must have unconsciously noted that 7he 
Bauble Shop was at Eastbourne, but the 
information was not registered in her Con- 
sciousness, for there is a struggle of thoughts 
to catch the thinker’s I—that is to say the 
Central Consciousness—and only the fittest 
can survive. We are indeed wiser than we 
know. Our Sub-Consciousness knows all 
we know, and all we have forgotten, and all 
that our mental sponge sucked in without 
spirting it through Consciousness. In fact, 
attention or inattention often determines 
whether a thought or a feeling shall come up 
into clear Consciousness or not. You can 
feel a pain in your big toe 
if you want to. Conversely, 
in the excitement of battle 
4 soldiers do not always feel 

their wounds. 
When the table prophesies 
or delivers “a message from 
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the other world,” the result is a compound 
of fluke with expectation or with appre- 
hension. Fears or hopes dimly in the mind 
get accentuated, or transmuted, or distorted 
as in dreams ; and when the “spirits” are 
proved wrong, the spiritualists tell you that 
you have got hold of a “lying spirit.” 
Verily a cheap explanation. ‘They play 
tricks sometimes,” say their apologists. In 
truth, your Sub-Consciousness was ignorant 
of the reply your Consciousness asked for. 
Endless as its contents seem, there are limits ; 
and when it does not know, your Sub- 
Consciousness will rarely confess it. It makes 
a brazen guess, keeping the logical form of 
the answer, because your Sub-Consciousness 
knows that, but blundering deplorably in the 
matter. Sometimes it will not speak at all, 
but when it does it is cock-sure to the last 
degree. Its humour is the humour of the 
stock joke, the Old Humour—as when it will 
not tell a woman’s age. Its sulkiness and 
eccentricity and occasional indecency are 
just what one would expect from a Sub- 
Consciousness, whose thoughts have no 
central I to keep them in order. (Compare 
Goethe’s explanation of the obscenities of 
Ophelia.) Sometimes, too, there are Ob- 
structive Associations, which account for its 
inability to make up its want of mind ; and as 
there are usually several persons at table, the 
result is complicated by their separate Sub- 
Consciousnesses. In brief, table-turning is a 
method of interrogating your Sub-Conscious- 
ness. It is, so to speak, objective introspec- 
tion. The table enables you to peep at your 
Sub-Consciousness, to know your larger self. 
It is an external medium, on which you may 
see registered visibly and audibly (through 
the vibrations you sub-consciously commu- 
nicate to it) that Sub-Consciousness which 
ex hypothest you cannot peep at directly. The 
moving table may be considered the objecti- 
fication of Sub-Consciousness, or a mirror in 
which Sub-Consciousness is reflected to the 
gaze of Consciousness (to the great benefit of 
the science of Psychology, which may be 
revolutionised by table-turning). By humour- 
ing your Sub-Consciousness, by addressing 
it as though it were a separate identity 
utterly unconnected with you, by asking a 
“spirit” to answer you, you help to break 
your Mind in two, to detach the Sub-Con- 
sciousness from the Consciousness, and so 
to get results which astonish yourself. So 
divided is mind against itself that (as when 
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1 thought “ The Pro—’ was to be “ The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story”) even a_ conscious 
expectation of something different does not 
turn the Sub-Consciousness from its first 
dogged determination ; or it may be that 
somebody else’s Sub-Consciousness was in 
the ascendant. The “mediums” who excuse 
the “spirits” on the ground of their mendacity 
are not necessarily frauds: they are them- 
selves deceived; they do not know that if the 
“spirits” lie, it is because a true reply was 
not latent in any one of the Auman Con- 
sciousnesses or Sub-Consciousnesses present. 
But the conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be this : there is a germ of scientific truth, 
which the professional spiritualists doctor 
and wrap round with complex trickery, in 
order to extract backsheesh from poor old 
women of both sexes, anxious for information 
about deceased relatives. “I can call spirits 
from the vasty deep” myself, and they will 
come when I call them, but the “vasty deep” 
is the deep of my own Sub-Consciousness. 
We seem to hear voices from spirit-land, but 
as, when we hold a sea-shell to our ear and 
seem to hear the ocean it is only the blood in 
our own veins, so—to continue Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton’s fine sonnet — 
**Lo! in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 

The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 

Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 

Thou fool! this echo is a cheat as well, 

The hum of earthly instincts,—and we crave 

A world unreal as the shell-heard sea.” 


Tables might be “turned” to various 
purposes. Criminals might be compelled 
to yield up their secrets to them in uncon- 
trollable muscular vibrations, their Sub- 
Consciousness being tapped. For students 
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ander examination table-turning would be 
very useful for recalling forgotten knowledge. 
The Planchette would be the most convenient 
form. For obviously the sodus operandi of the 
Planchette is exactly the same as the table’s. 


PREJUDICE. 349 
The medium’s Sub-Consciousness arrives at 
2n answer by guesswork, reminiscence, etc., 
and produces the muscular movements of 
writing without first passing the message 
through the writer’s Consciousness. Mr. 
Stead has, I believe, a familiar spirit called 
Julia. This is merely a projection of his own 
Sub-Consciousness, the Planchette being the 
artificial instrument for enabling him to give 
pseudo-objectivity to his thought, to detach 
a shred of his mind. Even so, many a 
dramatist marshals toy figures on a mimic 
stage. The external image is a help to weak 
imaginations. The process of novel-writing 

involves breaking up your mind into bits— 

one for each character. And when the 
characters are said to take the reins into 
their own hands, it means that the bits are 
developing an independent existence. If 

Mr. Stead is not careful, Julia will get the 

upper hand of him, his Sub-Consciousness 

will dominate his Consciousness, and then 
he will be mad. This detachment of bits of 
mind is dangerous ; the monster may over- 

power Frankenstein. Julia is literally a 

child of Mr. Stead’s brain, a psychical 

daughter embodied in a Plan- at 


chette. Double Consciousness, 
Double Identity, are well- 
known forms of insanity. Ina 


mild degree they consist with 
sanity. Landseer could paint 
different heads simultaneously 
with both hands. 

Hypnotism, on this theory, 
would be the lulling of the patient’s’ Con- 
sciousness, the closing of his central I, and 
the setting of his Sub-Consciousness to work 
in accordance with suggestions. Thought- 
transference seems a superfluous hypothesis 





here. Death is the cessation of both Con- 
sciousness and Sub- Consciousness ; and 
when a drowned man is resuscitated his 


Sub-Consciousness can never have ceased. 
Do you fail to understand Sub-Conscious- 
ness? So do much as that our 
digestion operates and our blood circulates 
without asking our permission. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Sub-Conscious- 
ness is simply the psychical side of all the 
molecular changes that are going on in our 
nervous system. There is more than “ meta- 
physical conceit” in that elegy of Donne's : 
‘* Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 
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Two things alone remain to be considered. 
One is how the Planchette or the table is 
able to read cards placed face downwards 
upon it; the second is, is telepathy or 
thought-transference a possibility? As to 
the first point I have never yet been able to 
satisfy myself whether the results are more 
than Chance would account for ; for Chance 
has strange vagaries—themselves part of the 
doctrine of Chances —and in order to decide, 
one would have to make a far more extended 
induction than I have had time for. But if 
the mathematical probabilities are really 
exceeded, one would be driven to the 
suspicion that there resides in the Sub- 
Consciousness a sense of which we are un- 
aware, perhaps an extra way of perceiving by 
the tips of the fingers, which may be either a 
new embryonic sense, not yet developed by 
the struggle for existence, or the rudimentary 
survival of an old sense eliminated in the 
struggle, perhaps a relic from those primeval 
homogeneous organisms in which every part 
of the body did every kind of work. After 
all, the senses are all developments of the 
sense of touch. 
ened by the fact that the correct card is 
often given at the first trial, and not after, 


This suspicion is strength- 


as if this unused sense were soon ex- 
hausted. By the way, though the “ spirits 


mostly failed to tell a card placed face 
down, and unknown to any one in the 
room, they were invariably successful when 
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it was placed face up: a sufficient proof—is 
it not?—that there could be nothing in the 
replies which was not already in some one’s 
Consciousness. 

With regard to the question of telepathy, 
though I am tempted to believe in it, I have 
not yet met with any convincing instance of 
it. Thought-reading @ /a Stuart Cumberland 
almost any one could do who practised it. 
The thought-reader merely takes the place of 
the table as a receiver of muscular vibrations. 
What tempts me to believe in the transfer of 
thought without physical connection is that, 
given telepathy, all the mysterious phenomena 
that have persisted in popular belief through 
the centuries could be swept away at one 
fell swoop. By telepathy, working mainly 
through the Sub-Consciousness, I will explain 
you Clairvoyance (that is, not the mere 
seeing of pictures, which is a phenomenon 
akin to dreaming, but the vision of other 
people’s Sub-Consciousnesses), ghosts, witch- 
craft, Possession, wraiths, Mahatmas, astral 
bodies, etc., etc. But it is rather absurd to 
call in a new mystery to explain what may 
not even be facts. And so, till I am con- 
vinced either of ghosts or of telepathy, I 
must accord an impartial incredulousness to 
both. Credat Christianus, F. W. Myers! 
For I gather that the Psychical Society 
asserts that they mst exist. But as yet— 
je wen vots bas la nécessité. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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“IN 
BATTLE 
ARRAY.” 
Vide Speech of 


i} LorD RoseBery, 
Oct, 27th, 1894, 
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(See next page.) 
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OTWITHSTANDING that the sand of the 
political hour-glass is running in favour of their 


adversaries, the month of February finds the 








Liberal forces obedient to the voice of their 





leader; and, in spite of the coldness of the weather, ready 
for the fray. His spirit. animates them, though his body is in 
another place. It has occurred to us, however, that perhaps we, 
as others have done, may have interpreted his lordship’s words 
too literally, and that the whole affair is “a joke”; if so, it finds. 


a fitting place in “ The Humours of the Month.” 
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